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Foreword to the Third Edition 


The success achieved by the first two editions of my book “Four 
Years of Hitler Germany” has encouraged me to bring out a third 
edition. In consideration of the fact 'that, in the meantime, events 
of great historical significance have occurred in the New Germany, 
I have deemed it necessary to extend the general scope of my work 
to include a period of upwards of five years. I have dealt -with the 
visit of the Fiihrer to Italy and, above all, wth the‘ re-incorporation 
of Austria into the German Reich.. Consequently, I have had to 
change the title of my hook. 

In point of fact, it has now become impossible to give a complete 
picture of Hitler Germany wthout dealing mtb tbe Fuhrer’s native 
coxmtry, ’ivbich through a favourable and unforeseen turn of evfents 
has been re-united \vith the Motherland whole size and wealth have 
been thereby considerably augmented. It has also had the effect of 
fundamentally altering the political and .strategic situation of the 
German Reich mth regard to South Eastern Europe, t 

I have devoted a special chapter to this’ latter subject, whilst the 
other chapters have been supplemented and brought up to date by 
new information 'and data» A number of new pictures dealing with 
these recent events have been added to the illustrated appendix. 

In this ■^v'ay, I hope to have now offered the reader a work which 
faithfully reflects the present situation and ^vill thus enable him to 
obtain a clear conception of what is happening in the Third Reich. 

Berlin, October, 1938 


The Author 



Foreword to the First Edition 


In clironological order, the National Socialist revolution in Germany 
in 1933 -was the fourth of a series of upheavals wliich have transformed, 
and continue to transform, the destinies of modem Europe, Not less 
than its predecessors — the French revolution of 1789, the Russian 
revolution of 1917, the Fascist revolution in Italy in 1922 — the 
National Socialist revolution constitutes a social, moral, and political 
event of decisive and farreaching importance. The moral import and 
the genius for organisation of National Socialism have not only resulted 
in a complete transformation of the outlook of the individual German 
and in a startling change of the international position of the German 
Reich; they are also a capital factor in the shaping of international 
relations, in the evolution of which they mark a fundamental change 
of direction. 

During the twelve years which preceded its advent to po’jv^er, the 
National Socialist Party offered the world a spectacle which could 
not fail to attract xmiversal attention, alijie by reason of the extra- 
ordinary diversity of its activities, of the novelty of its aims, and of 
the fervour of its adherents. Yet the curiosity which the National 
Socialist movement comprehensibly excited was not devoid of a feel- 
ing of apprehension as to its possible future developments. The work 
accomplished by the National Socialist regime during the first four 
years of its existence has fully justified the curiosity thus aroused, 
whilst it has at the same time allayed the fears entertained. A new 
chapter of history has been opened. This is a fact which it would be 
impossible to deny, from whatever point of vie'NV it may be considered. 

Immediately after his appointment as Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, in 
his first appeal to the German nation dated February 1, 1933, asked 

2 * 
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to be allowed four years time in order to accomplish the task of National 
reconstruction which he had set himself. He reiterated the same 
request a few days later in a speech in the Sportpalast in Berlin, when 
he said: “During fourteen years the German nation has been at the 
mercy of decadent elements which have abused its confidence. During 
fourteen years those elements have done nothing but destroy, disin- 
tegrate, and dissolve. Hence it is neither temerity nor presumption if, 
appearing before the nation to-day, I ask; German Nation, give us 
four years time, after which you can arraign us before .your trihimal 
and can judge me! Allow me four years, and I swear to you, as truly 
as I have now undertaken my duties, I ^vill depart. It is not for any 
reward or benefit that I have taken office, but only for your sake. 
It has been the gravest decision in my whole life . . . 

I cannot rid myself of my faith in my people, nor lose the con- 
viction that this people will resuscitate again one day. I cannot he 
severed from the love of a people that I know to he my own. And I 
nourish the conviction that the hour will come when millions of men 
who now curse us tvill take their stand behind us to -^velcome the 
New Reich, our common creation horn of a painful and laborious 
struggle and an arduous triumph — a Reich which is the symbol of 
greatness, honour, strength, honesty, and justice!’* 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the task accomplished in 
Germany within the space of four years represents a social and political 
transformation which in normal times would have taken much longer 
to achieve. All Hitler’s promises have been punctually fulfilled, for 
■^yhen ihe Tiatiosa) S&ciaiist Party took power ft whs already ripe for 
the task it had volimtarily assigned itself while in opposition. 

Four years are but a brief episode in the life of a nation whose 
history dates hack a thousand years and more. Yet this short span 
has sufficed for the National Socialist Government to create an entirely 
new political system, entirely new social and economic organisations, 
entirely new juridical and administrative organs. It has also sufficed 
to liberate Germany from the fetters imposed on her at VersaiUes, 
to reestablish her military force and her parity of rights among the 
nations. Successive Republican Governments had during fourteen 
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years endeavoured Tvitliout the slightest success to realise the same 
aims. 

. "What is the secret of this marvellous result ? Does it not reside in 
the confidence placed hy the masses of the German nation in the man 
whom they regard as a providential saviour ? 

A revolutionary development of this sort manifestly demands time 
and very serious decisions in order to mature. Just consider the diffi- 
culties to be overcome: innumerable traditions and institutions to 
be replaced by new beliefs and new creations, innumerable personal 
conditions to be readjusted, innumerable criticisms to be withstood, 
innumerable discontents to be faced, especially on the part of those 
elements of the population whose scepticism is difficult to dispel. In 
the long run, however, all these obstacles were surmounted, and at 
the general election of March 29, 1936, the number of voters who 
declared themselves in favour of the Government was 44,412,000 out 
of a total electorate of 44,955,000. Even such formerly convinced 
adversaries of National Socialism as the ex-Minister of the Interior 
Severing and the ex-President of the Reichstag Loebe were compelled 
by the simple logic of facts to admit the efficiency of the new regime. 
Their example was followed, although for very diflferent reasons, by 
General Ludendorff. 

The effect produced abroad by this result was all the greater, firstly, 
oaring to insufficient knowledge of the real condition of affairs in 
Germany tbe. "National SoriabsV Party took office in 1933, and 
of the activity displayed hy the National Socialist Government during 
the first four years of its existence; secondly, owing to the campaign 
of hatred waged by its innumerable adversaries against the Third Reich. 

In this connection, however, a remarkable change has been recently 
ohserv’cd. Thanks mainly to visits paid hy foreigners to the new Ger- 
many, a number of prejudices have been destroyed. But this must 
not be taken as implying that prejudices have ceased to exist. On the 
contrary. The campaign of hatred and defamation continues. Such a 
state of affairs, by perpetually rekiudling suspicion, misunderstand- 
ing, and dis^ietude, adversely affects international relations and is 
consccpiently detrimental to the cause of European peace. 
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The object of this hook is to contribute to a better understanding 
of the new Germany created by Hitler. Hence the author has care- 
fully abstained from putting forward any subjective opinion* and has 
contented himself -with exclusively enumerating certain demonstrated 
facts and figures. The reader will himself draw the natural and logical 
conclusions. 

In a brochure published by me at Geneva four years ago tinder the 
title “The National Awakening of Germany, as seen by a Foreigner” 
I endeavoured, on the basis of my own observations, and after 
a prolonged stay in Germany as foreign Press correspondent, to shed 
light on the origin, the fundamental principles, and the programme 
of the movement created by Adolf Hitler. The present work is but 
the continuation of that brochure. It is destined to resume the results 
of the first Four-Years Plan elaborated by Hitler and to expose the 
real aim of the second Four-Years Plan, the object of which is to render 
Germany economically independent of foreign countries. 

The present international situation, which is so complicated and 
uncertain and full of perils, imposes on every journalist who is con- 
scious of his mission the duty of devoting his whole strength to the 
work of mutual enlightenment, of removing os far as possible all cause 
of friction based on misunderstanding between nations. It is his duty 
to encourage mutual comprehension founded on the notion of a real 
international community. 


In so doing I believe myself to be in full agreement with those of 
my colleagues who, having spent long years in Germany, have had 
the opportunity of observing the degree of moral and material abase- 
ment to ^vhich the German nation was condemned during the years 
following the War, and also the titanic efforts made by that nation 
to recover and create for itself a new existence. All of us shared the 


faith of patriotic Germans, each of us shared their hopes and the 
joyful confidence which, little by little, inspired them. 

Wlien living amidst a great nation fighting for its very existence, 
it would be inadmissible for tbe impartial observer to retreat into an 
obscure comer and to refuse to adnut the reconstructive value of that 


nation’s efforts to retain equality of rights mth other chdlised nations. 
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It •w'ould be folly to remain blind to tbat nation’s good "vvill to live 
at. peace ■with tbe world and to contribute to its general well-being. 

The greatness of the events of which we have been the immediate 
■witnesses has not prevented us from seeing clear, has in newise influ- 
enced our eflTorts to search for the truth, and the objectivity of oui* 
judgment concerning the results obtained. True, mistakes — and es- 
pecially tactical ones — have been committed. In certain countries the 
result has been a markedly hostile reaction to the deeds and theories 
of the new Germany. Such mistakes, however, are inevitable in a 
revolution of so ■wide a scope, which has its o^m methods and which 
seeks new ways and means for fundamentally transforming the entire 
political, economic, and cultural existence of the German nation. 

This book contains a summary of my studies in the course of the 
first four years of the Third Reich. I submit them to the reader at 
the moment when the Paris World Exhibition furnished the Third 
Reich ^rith the opportunity of sho^ving the whole world the results 
of its regained activity. 

Berlin, December 1937 

Cesare Santoro 
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Whnt the German notion has ardently desired for centuries is hence- 
forth a rcahty: one single, fraternally united people, hheratcd from 
the mutual prejudices and hindrances of past times. 

Adolf nUhr 


Heritage and Programme 

■When Field Marshal von Hindenburg in his capacity as President of the Reich 
invited, on January 30, 1933, the leader of the National Socialist Party to 
assume the responsibility of taking power, the condition of the German nation 
was one of deep despair. 

r^The streets of German towns were full of millions of imemployed waiting for 
tEe dole which was scarcely sufficient to provide for the most indispensable 
needs of daily life. There were few families in which father and sons, or all of 
them, were not jobless. Statistics offer us a painful picture of this trade state 
of affairs^l^e number of unemployed totalled more than six millionsJor over 
one-fourtK*^ the 21 million workers available under normal conditions in (Jer- 
many. To this number, however, must be added three millions who ^vere only 
partially employed. Hence, including the members of their families, some twenty 
million citizens representing about ^in^ -third of the total population of Germany 
*>^ 0 X 6 victims of the plague of imemployment and of all the multifold miseries 
engendered by that plagueT^In order to alleviate these miseries the German 
Federal States and the German municipalities spent an enormous sum exceed- 
ing three milliard marks; but the assistance forthcoming was entirely insuffi- 
cient, and humiliating into the bargam. The situation of handicraftsmen was 
not less deplorable. Germany was thus menaced by the rapid destruction of that 
po■^ve^ of labour which throughout the centuries has invariably constituted her 
most precious asset. 

In rural districts, the farmer had lost the love for his own soil, since he was 
perpetually haunted by the nightmare of a forced sale.j^large number of Ger- 
man peasants were no longer free proprietors of their holdings. Crashed imder 
the weight of debts totalling some milliards of marks, they often faced the pro- 
spect of seeing their farms seized for the benefit of creditors or of the inland 
revenue authorities. Thousands of German farmers had been driven from the 
soil, which had meanwhile passed into the hands of ne^v proprietors entirely 
incapable of dra^ving any legitimate profit from it. Thousands of others were 
reduced to a position devoid of any material slabilit^Peasants were deluded 
by the offer of prices which were allegedly to be (juot^ on the Bourse;,hut it 
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Communists and Socialists together occupied 40% of the total number of seats 
m the Reichstag Would it he ivrong to consider that National Sociahsm, by 
conquenng poiver just at the right moment, prevented the ‘bolshevisation 
of Germany’ 

So far as cultural hfe m Germany was concerned, it may be recalled that 
almost all the means hy which the intellectual activity of a nation finds ex 
pression— such as the theatre, the cinema, the music world, the Press, the 
puhlishmg houses — i\ere m the hands of Jews, i e of a race whose tendencies 
and aims are wholly at variance "with National Socialist ideals 23 out of 29 Berlin 
theatres, or 80%, were under Jewish management, and a large number of the 
plays staged were written by Jewish authors Jeivush mfiuence was not less 
evident in the cmema, this powerful modern instrument of propaganda among 
the masses in 1931 no fewer than 70% of stage-managers and musical com- 
posers in the film world 'were of Jewsh extraction Similarly, numerous influ 
eutial and wdely circulated organa of the daily and periodical Press were finan- 
cially controlled, managed, and edited by Jews This was especially the case 
in Beihn and Franhfurt 

The worst, however, at the begmnmg of 1933, v as the well mgh total loss 
of regard for national traditions, the loss of faith m the national destinies of 
Germany, the absence of confidence in her future This state of moral prostration 
affected the youth of the coimtry m a special degree An older generation, which 
bad fought in the War, had found on its return home an unhealthy antipatnotic 
atmosphere, whilst a younger generation was hemg bom and bred in this un- 
natural environment 

These observations ivere common to everyone who lived m Germany during 
the years preceding Hitler’s advent to power The lack of such an important 
educational factor as compulsory mihtary service, on the one hand, and the 
plague of unemployment, on the other, produced their inevitable consequences 
m the shape of a deplorable moral relaxation and m a not less deplorable de 
crease of patriotism Foreign observers conceived grave doubts as to tbe future 
of tbe German nation, despite the proofs of courage, discipline, and force of 
lesiatauce given by that nation dunng the ^otld War and which had their 
source in the universally esteemed, charactetistic qualities of the Germanic race 

This affirmation will not appear surpnsmg, when we remember that tbe young 
generation had developed mto manhood at an epoch in which, for instance, 
a lecturer on philosophy at the Technical Academy in Hanover was allowed, 
not only to grossly insult Field Marshal von Hmdenburg, himself a Doctor 

onons causa” of the said Academy, hut also to boast m unseemly manner 
o aving had recourse to all sorts of tnekery m order to avoid servmg his 
country m the trenches And at the same time a Professor of Heidelberg Uni- 
' ® meeting of pacifists, even ventured to go so far as to speak 

of those who fell on the field of dishonour”. 

Such, hmfly sketched, was the veritable aspect of the German Repubhc 
create at eimar That Republic would fain have paraded as a great Poiver 
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possessed of equal rights with all other Powers. But hehind this deceptive 
mask was the undeniable reality of the dire distress of a population of 67 million 
souls. 

The other Powers were content to treat the German Republic as a second- 
rate State condemned to play the part of Cinderella, notably at Geneva. Since 
Germany was incapable of supporting her claims by any display of military 
force, she had necessarily to confine herself to the role of a perpetual applicant 
■whose requests were invariably rejected by her strongly armed adversaries, 
•whose judgments in questions submitted to them savoured of arbitrariness 
rather than of impartiality. 

It is not necessary to go back to 1923 and the occupation of the Ruhr, when 
Germany was not yet a member of the League of Nations. At his traditional 
reception on New Year’s Day, 1931, President von Hindenburg expressed the 
hope that the coming year ■would not be marked, for the German nation, by 
further cruel and painful disillusions. The Minister of Defence, General Groener, 
representing the absent Chancellor Dr. Britning, stated in his reply that the 
principle of equality of rights between nations was still far from being assured, 
and that the obligation to disarm, solemnly guaranteed by other Powers, was 
still a long way from being accomplished. Hence, according to General Groener, 
the German Government reserved its right to insist energeticaUy that the 
fundamental principle of “equal security for all”, ■without which no real pacifi- 
cation would be possible, should be applied. Hereupon the Minister of War of 
a foreign Power hastened to declare that the military clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles were not susceptible of any modification, and proceeded to energeti- 
cally insist on the necessity of distinguishing between ■victors and vanquished. 
This happened four years after Locarno. 

Some months later, when a German proposal for a Customs Union between 
the Reich and Austria was made kno^vn — a proposal founded on the thesis 
enimciated by Briand of the admissibility of individual conventions between 
States — ^tbe Western Powers declared such a plan incompatible >vith existing 
treaties and a danger for peace. 

On July 13, 1931, the Darmstadter and National Bank, one of the leading 
German banks, was obliged to suspend its payments owing to a sudden “run” 
■which effectively drained its available resources. Other German banks were 
threatened ■^vith a similar fate. The German Ambassador in Paris unsuccessfully 
attempted to obtain a loan for his country. Similar efforts of the President of 
the Reichsbank, Dr. Luther, in Paris, London, and Bale, like-wise failed. Nothing 
better resulted from -visits paid by Chancellor Bruning and the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Dr. Curtius to Paris and London. 

But the most characteristic example of the contemptuous, and occasionally 
hostile, attitude of foreign Governments to^vards the Reich, ^vas furnished in 
1932 at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva when the question arose of 
recognising Germany’s equality of rights in view of the requirements of her 
security. Thanks to the influence of Great Britain this recognition was finally 
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admitted at the end of the same year, bnt with such restrictions as to render 
It valueless for practical purposes 

Total confusion, general misery, internal disorders, lack of all prestige abroad 
—this was the balance sheet of post-War German) Hitler was therefore quite 
right when, in his appeal to the German people on Februarj 1, 1933, he stated* 
“We are assummg a terrible heritage”. 

The Government’s Programme 

What programme did the National Socialist Government formulate on taking 
power ’ 

To this question Hitler rephed in his speech to the Reichstag on January 30, 
1937, when he said 

“When, four jears ago to*day, the venerable President of the Reich called 
me and confided to me the task of forming and directing a new German Gq\ ern- 
ment, we had just passed through a period of se^ ere struggle for the conquest 
of power, a struggle n^hich ive had earned on by strictly legal means Of this 
struggle the National Sociahst Party was the soul Already before bemg formally 
proclaimed, the new State had for a long time past den\ed its ethical and 
pohtical ideals from that party All the fundamental ideas and p^nctples on 
iiktch the new Retch t$ bas^ had long since been those of the National Socialist 
Party ” 

The fundamental ideas and prmciples mentioned by Hitler bad been enunciated 
in 25 articles on the occasion of one of the first important meetings of the Party 
in Mumch, as far back as February 25, 1920 (In this connection we would 
refer the reader to pp 64 — 68 of our brochure “The National Reawakening 
of German) as seen by a Foreigner” ) 

When the National Socialist Part) came into power it was necessary to in 
corporate these 25 articles m a Government programme This Hitler id after 
the Reichstag elections on March 5, 1933 At these elections the parties represented 
m the Government of National Recover) — nomel), the National Sociahsts, the 
German Nationals and their aoxihanes, and the Wurttemhergian Winegrowers — 
had together obtamed some 20^00,000 compaitd vfith ahftwt 

at the pTe\'ious elections) and had gained 341 out of a total of 647 seats in the 
Reichstag, ivhich enabled the parties m question to secure an absolute majority 
On the occasion of the opening of the new Reichstag on March 21, 1933, 
a solemn ceremony took place m the Gammon Church m Potsdam m the presence 
of President von Hmdenburg, Chancellor Hitler, Hermann Gonng (President of 
Reichstag), the various deputies, and high officials of the State and the 
National Sociahst Party President \on Hmdenburg m welcoming the a'isembi) 
insisted on the difficult and manifold tasks incumbent on the new Government, 
and reminded his heaters that the place where the present assembly was 
gathered eioked memories of ancient Prussia “which had become great m the 

ear o od, by her fidehty to dut),by her never fading courage, by her constant 
patriotism, and which on these foundations had succeeded m umtmg all the 
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German peoples.” After -which Chancellor Hitler proceeded to deliver the speech 
opening the session of the Reichstag. The Chancellor said: 

“For many years past our nation has been oppressed by grave cares. After 
a period of proud recovery, of great prosperity in all spheres, poverty and 
distress have again become our lot, as was so often the case in the past. Despite 
industry and the -will to work, despite their energy and their learning and the 
best of intentions, millions of Germans are in vain endeavouring to-day to earn 
their daily bread. Our economic activity is languishing, our finances are dis- 
organised, millions of our people are without work. The outside world knows 
oidy the deceptive external aspect of our to^m8, but does not perceive the 
misery behind it.” 

Hitler ■^vent on to observe that for the past Uvo thousand years the German 
nation had known constantly changing destinies. The cause had been invariably 
the same, namely, disunion and division. Even after the political unification 
realised by Bismarck, this heterogeneity of conceptions had continued ^vithin 
the German community and had produced its devastating effects until that 
very day. 

*‘The revolution of November, 1918” — the Chancellor continued — ^“marked 
the end of a struggle into which the German nation had entered in the unshak- 
able conviction that it was only defending its freedom, hence its right to live. 
For neither the Kaiser nor the German Government nor the German nation 
had desired war. The catastrophe was followed by a general collapse in all 
domains. Politically, morally, culturally, economically, our nation sank ever 
deeper and deeper . . . 

The absurd theory according to wlucb the victors must eternally remain 
victors and the vanquished eternally remain vanquished engendered the in- 
sanity of reparations and as a consequence the catastrophe of world economy.*’ 

Hitler then recalled that the rebirth of the German people began under ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate auspices. Nevertheless, confidence in their own national 
strength should enable the Germans to form a ne^v community. President von 
Hindenhurg had had the rare and magnanimous courage to confide, on January 30, 
1933, the leadership of the Reich to the “Young Germany”, and the majority 
of the German nation had confirmed this decision on Jlarch 5. On behalf of the 
ne^v^ Government Hitler expressed his unshakable determination ‘*to under- 
take the great work of reorganising the German people and the German Reich 
and to carry this task to a successful conclusion”. 

The Chancellor then defined as follows the principles underlying the task of 
reform which he had set himself: 

“We -Irish to restore the unity of spirit and -iriU of the German nation. 

We Irish to preserve our ethnical personality, wth all its inherent energies 
and values, as the eternal foundation of our life. 

We wish to subject again the organisation and leadership of our State to 
those principles ^vhich have at all times been a preliminary condition of the 
greatness of peoples and empires. 


3 
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We T\-isli to respectfully and reverently develop the great traditions of our 
nation, which are at the basis of its history and its culture, as the perennial 
sources of its real strength, and consequently of its possible renascence in dif- 
ficult tunes 

For incessant fluctuations we wish to substitute the firm resolution of a 
Government capable of restoring unquestioned authority to the German nation 
In carrymg out this pohcy we shall take into consideration all the expenences 
made m the course of centuries, the usefulness of which for humanity has been 
demonstrated 

We Wish to restore the primacy of a policy destined to orgamse and direct 
our nation’s struggle for hie 

We ivish to take account of all the living forces of our people m so far as 
they are the primordial factors on which the future of the German nation 
depends We mtend making a sincere effort to unite all men of good will, and 
at the same time to render innocuous all those who desire to harm the German 
nation 

From the vanous sources supphed by the German peoples, estates, professions, 
and classes we wish to form a true and living commumty capable of assunng 
between the different vital interests of the nation that just equilibrium 'wbich 
18 indispensable to the future development of the entire German people 
A German nation of peasants, bourgeois, and workers must resuscitate That 
nation wall then for all tunes remain the faithful guardian of our traditions 
and our culture, of our honour and our bberty 
Recallmg to mind the sacrifices of the War, we msh to prove to the world 
that we are sincere friends of a peace destined to heal the tvounds from which 
all nations are still bleeding 

The Government of National Recovery is determined to fulfil the task which 
It has assumed m the interest of the German nation ” 

At the conclusion of his speech the Chancellor, by an eloquent gesture, invited 
afl those present to nse from their seats in honour of the Field Marshal, as the 
hving mcorporation of the virtues of fidehty to duty, smeenty, and disciphne 
When Hitler resumed his seat the Field Marshal shook his hand mth visibie 
emotion 

The Third Reich had been founded (See picture 1 ) 

Such were the broad lines of the pohcy of the Government of National Re- 
covery as proclaimed at Potsdam This policy was clear and precise, and it has 
m^ire t e work of transforming and reorgamsing the German nation 

It er none the less considered it necessary to give further explanations 
wnceming t e numerous problems of home and foreign pohcy confronting 
l,CTOan> This he did two days later, on March 23, 1933, when introducing 

i> ^ ^ suppression of the imsery of the people and 

the Reich” (tbe so caUed Enahhng Law) 

The essential passages of the ChancelloT’s exposition were as follows — 
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Suppression of Marxism. The programme of the reconstruction of the German 
nation is all the more difficiilt of fulfilment owing to the depth of political, moral, 
and economic distress which we have reached . . . The systematic decomposition of 
the nation resulting from the erroneons theories of Marxism which have created 
irreconcilable ideological antagonisms, is destructive of the basis of all possible collective 
existence. This work of dissolution menaces all the foundations of our social order. 

Emanating as it does from the Liberalism of the last century, this destructive 
process caimot, by virtue of a natural law, terminate otherwise than in the chaos of 
Communism. The mobilisation of the most primitive instincts of mankind, inseparably 
bound up ivith Communism, results in an inadmissible liaison between political theories 
and criminal acts . . . Methods of terrorism, whether individual or collective, cost the 
National Socialist Party within a few years upwards of 300 killed and tens of thousands 
of injured. 

The unsuccessful attempt to bum dowm the Reichstag affords but an inadequate 
idea of what would have happened to Europe in the event of the triumph of this 
diabolical doctrine of destruction . . . Thanks to its lightning>like action the Govern- 
ment prevented a development susceptible of shaking Europe to its foundations. 
Many of those, inside Germany and outside her frontierB, who out of hatred for the 
national movement of rehabilitation and reconstruction proclaim their solidarity ^vith 
the aims of Communism, would have been themselves the victims of such a development. 

The National Government icill regard it os its supreme duty to extirpate this plague 
in OUT oton country, not only in the interest o/Germony, but also in that of the rest of Europe. 

A True National Community. Only the construction of a true national 
community, superior to the interests and antagonisms of castes and classes, is papable 
in the long pun of depriving this aberration of the human mind of the elements from 
tvhich it derives its sustenance. The realisation of a powerful unity of ideas within the 
German social organism is moreover all the more important since that unity can alone 
furnish the possibility of maintaining friendly relations with foreign Powers, ivhatever 
may be the political tendencies and principles of those Powers. The elimination of 
Communism in Germany is a matter which concerns Germany alone. True, the outside 
'^vorld may he interested in it in so far as the outbreak of a Communist revolntion in 
such a densely populated country as Germany would lead, especially in Western 
Europe, to consequences of which it is impossible to measure the extent. 

Unity in the Leadership of the Nation. The internal disruption of the 
German social community has inevitably resulted in an ever more alarming diminution 
of the authority of the State. This diminution, on the other hand, has generated, in 
certain parties and countries, conceptions incompatible ^rith German unity. However 
much we may respect the traditional claims of the various German Federal States, 
\\ e cannot blind ourselves to the fact that the excessive splitting-up of Germany into 
autonomous States in the past has often been detrimental to the position of Germany 
in the world and to her own internal evolution . . . 

This Enabling Law does not aim at suppressing the German States. But it 'ivill 
permit measures to be taken which for all times will guarantee uniformity of policy 
in Reich and States. 

A more extensive reform of the Reich could only be a consequence of its organic 
evolution. The object of any such reform must he to dra^v up a constitution in which 
the will of the people is harmoniously combined with the authority of a real governing 
power. 
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Eliminatton of Oppositional Elements. The Government of the National 
Revolution, confonnahly wth the confidence expressed m it by the electorate, con- 
siders It to be Its fundamental duty to prevent any influence being exerted on the shaping 
of the national existence by those elements which, consciously and intentionally, repudiate 
such a collective German life Theoretical equality before the law must not he allowed 
to degenerate into tolerance of those who, on principle, despise both law and equahty, 
since this could only result, in the long run, in surrendering to them the bberty of the 
nation on the pretext of some democratic doctrine But the Government will grant 
equahty before the laiv to all those who are prepared to defend the national interests 
and to support the Government 

It goes ■without saymg that it null he the duty of the Government to call to account 
the spiritual leaders of this destructive movement and thus to save the victims seduced 
by them 

The Question of a Monarchical Resioration. In all the measures taken by 
it, the National Government is solely inspired hy the idea of preservmg the German 
nation, and espeually the masses of its working population, from dire distress and mi- 
sery For this reason the Government regards the question of a monarchical restoration 
as mdiscussahle at the present tune The Government isrould consider any efforts 
made hy any mdividual German States to solve this problem for themselves as an 
attack on the umty of the Reich and would shape its attitude accordmgly 


Culture. Simultaneously with this pohtical disinfecting of our pubhc life, the Na- 
tional Government will proceed to a complete moral cleansing of our social organism 
For this purpose the Government ■will regard all educational institutions in the widest 
sense of the term— the theatre, the him, bterature, the Press, the radio — as means for 
attainmg this end All these must contribute to the maintenance of the eternal values 
mcorporated m our ethmcal personabty Art must be the constant expression and the 
mirror of the aspirations and of the reabty of an epoch The world of boui^eois passive- 
ness IS rapidly disappearmg On the other hand the heroic ideal is becoming more 
and more the ideal destmed to shape the destinies of nations, and it is the task of Art 
to become the expression of this characteristic spirit of our tunes 

Blood and Race will again become the source of artistic intuition It -will be the 
duty of the Government of the National Recovery to see that, precisely at a time when 
the scope of pohtical power is restricted, the vital internal value and the self assertive 
•will of the nation shall find a correspondingly energetic cultural expression 


e IQion. The National Government regards the two Christian confessions as 
I e TTJOSl important /actors for the maintenance of our ethnical personality It ^viU carry 
V concluded between them and the German States, and their rights 

*k° k* ^ ^ inspected But at the same time the Government hopes and expects 
at l e tas o n^ional and moral reconstruction which it has set itself will be duly 
appreciate c ovemment voU adopt a just and objective attitude foulards all 
0 er re igions ut the Government will never admit that the fact of belonging to 
any giien re igion or race can dispense on individual from fulfilling the general obligations 
impose im y ato or can constitute a charter of impunity for committing certain 
crimes e o y aim of the Government 13 to guarantee a sincere collaboration 
j IT Undertaken by the Government agamst 

sman^ . ® areally national commumty serve at the same time 


the interests of the German 


nation and those of the Christian rehgioi 
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Law. The primary object of our legal oi^anisation is to serve to mamtam the exist- 
ence of the nationed commumty The legal status of judges, which excludes their 
removal from office, must correspond to an elasticity of jurisprudence ^vith the object 
of protecting the existence of society Notthemdivxdual, but the wholenation,mustbe 
the prmcipal concern of the law Crimes of treason must, m future, be punished with 
the utmost seventy The only possible basis of law can he the existence of the nation 

Economy. A heavy task awaits the National Government mthe domain of economic 
hfe One single pnnciple must determine all its acts namely, that the nation is not 
made for economy, that economy is not made for capital, but that capital serves economy , 
and economy serves the nation On pnnciple, the Government -will abstam from the 
creation of an economic bureaucracy organised by the State and will energetically 
assist all individual imtiatives, whilst respectmg pnvate property But a reasonable 
cquihbnum must be estabhshed bet^^cen productive intention, on the one hand, and 
productive labour, on the other, and the duty wnll be mcnmbent on the State of respect- 
ing the results achieved ahke by mtellectual and manual labour In other words, the 
State must itself practise thnft 

Finances. The inevitable reform of our fiscal system must aim at simplifying 
taxation and the methods of tax collection, consequently at reducing expenses The 
tax null must he placed on pnnciple in midstream and not at the source The general 
fiunphfication of our admmistration must go hand m hand with a decrease of puhbc 
expenditure 

The Government >vill on pnnciple avoid any currency experiments 

Food Supply and Agriculture. Two economic problems of capital importance 
predommate It is above all things necessary to save the German peasant, for the 
destruction of that social class could but produce the most dangerous consequences 
imagmable The restoration of the profitableness of agncultural holdings may possibly 
he painful for the consumer, hut the fate which would befall the whole nation in the 
event of the shipwreck of the German peasantry wOuld be incomparably more tragic 
than any passing hardships The question of protecting the peasant against forced 
sales and of alleviating his burden of debt cannot be solved otherwise than in con- 
nection with the restoration of the profitableness of agriculture Unless we succeed in 
making agriculture a profitable industry, the destruction of the peasant cla«s is mevit- 
able and would cquallj inevitably result in the collapse not onlj of German economy, 
hut of the svhole German orgamsm Agricultural prospenty is the primordial condition 
of mdustnal prospenty and development, of Germany’s home trade and of her trade 
with foreign countnes Hence the greatest importance must be attached m future to 
•the settlement of people on the land 

Th© Suppression of Unemploymont. TheNational Government is, moreover, 
perfectly aware of the fact that the only defimte remedy for the unsatisfactory condition 
alike of our rural and urban economy, can be found in the reincorporation of the host of 
unemployed m the normal process of production This is the second greatest economic 
task confronting the Go%crnment The problem can be solved only m connection 
>vith the general pobtical appeasement, Mnth the re estabbsbment of the authority 
of a regime capable of appljnng economic principles >\hich are sound because they are 
natural-— capable also of adopting necessary measures even if they are unpopular 
under existing circumstances The creation of work and the compulsory labour service 
form, m this respect, only a small part of a general programme 
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The attitude of the National Government towards the middle classes is a corollary 
of Its attitude towards the peasants The middle classes, no more than the peasants, 
can he saved from destruction otherwise than by a general economic action The 
National Government is deteinuned to bnng about a fundamental and radical solution 
of these problems In doing so it recognises the histone duty incumbent on it to assist 
the milhons of Gennan workers m the struggle waged by them for their nght to exist- 
ence Ahke as Chancellor and as Nauonal Socialist I feel myself hound to them as to 
the former compamons of my youth 

Foroign Trade. Weknow that the geographical situation of a country like Germany, 
^vhich lacks raw materials, does not permit us to adopt a regime of complete autarchy 
We must never cease to insist on the fact that nothing is further from the intentions of 
the German Government than hostility in foreign trade We know that we need to entertain 
relations with the W’orld, and ^ve know that the work destined to enable German goods 
to be sold m all comers of the globe feeds milhons of our compatnotg 

But we knour also the indispensable conditions of a normal exchange of commodities 
between nations For many years Germany was forced to export goods without receiving 
anything in exchange The result to day is that the task of ensuring Germany’s con- 
tinued participation m international trade raises a problem of financial rather than of 
commercial pohey So long as we shall not have been granted a really practical method 
of settlement of our foreign debts, a method adapted to our capacity to pay, we shall 
unfortunately be compelled to maintain our regime of currency regulations 
For the same reason the German Government is obliged to prevent the exportation 
of capital to foreign countries The maiotenance of the value of the reichsmark is 
one of Its most important duties 

Transport and Communications The development of transport entails the 
necessity of realising a reasonable equilibrium between the vanous means of communi- 
cation A first step m this direction will already he made at the begiuniug of next 
month by the reform of the tax on motor cats The preservation of the German Rail 
ways and their return — which we desire as rapid as possible — to the Reich is not only an 
economic, but also a moral duty The German Government will ardently encourage 
the development of air traffic as a means of peaceful communication between the nations 


National Defence. The National Government sincerely desires to he able to 
abstain from increasing the German Army aod German armaments, irt so far as the 
other Pouiers are disposed lo also fulfil their obligation to disarm Germany does not 
nspi« to anything more than to equality of rights and freedom In any case, the Natio 
nal Government >vill seek to bring up the German nation in the spirit of this will 
to erty The honour of the nation, the honour of our Army, the ideal of liberty, 
must again become sacred for the German people 


eimany desires Peace The German people wish to live at peace with the world 
ut preasely for this reason the Government is deteimmed to do what it can to brmg 
a out the definite disappearance of the division of nations into two categones The 
conception of victors and “vanquished” cannot form the basis of friendly relations 
ctivr^n nations To keep this around open engenders distrust in the “victors” and 

ru ' ° 'flnquished , and creates ra consequence a general feehng of msecunty 
e aliona Government is ready, in the interest of a sincere understendm?, to stretch 

^ 1 s ion too t lost \eho desire to close^ once and for all, this sad chapter of past history 

I h brought to an end on condition that confidence be re-estab- 

hshed, not only inthin the vanous nations themselves, hut also in their mutual relations 
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Disarmamont. We are unfortunately faced by the fact that, despite prolonged 
negotiations, the Geneva Conference has so far failed to reach any practical result. 
A decision concerning any real measures of disarmament has been constantly delayed 
owng to technical questions of detail being raised and because problems ivhich have 
nothing to do >vith disarmament have been incessantly introduced into the debate. 
The situation, contrary to all notions of Right, created by unilateral disarmament, and 
the resulting condition of national insecurity for Germany, cannot be indefinitely profon- 
ed. . . The German Government ^vill support every effort tending to effectively contri- 
bute to general disarmament and to thus satisfy Germany’s demand for parity of rights. 

The Four-Power Pacii The plan proposed by the Head of the Italian Govern- 
ment, who, generously and farsightedly, is endeavouring to ensiure the peaceful and 
logical development of European policy viewed as a ^vhole, is inspired by broader con- 
ceptions. We attribute the greatest importance to this plan. On its basis we are pre- 
pared to sincerely collaborate wth the effort which aims at uniting England, France, 
Italy, and Germany in the research of a peaceful political co-operation which ^vill allow 
them to courageously and resolutely tackle the problems on the solution of which the 
destiny of Europe depends. 

Relations with Italy. We take this opportunity of welcoming Avith particular 
gratitude the cordial understanding shown in Italy for the national reawakening in 
Germany. We hope and desire that the similarity of ideals ^vill serve to increasingly 
consolidate the friendly relations between the two countries. 

Relations with the Vatican. The German Government, which regards Chris- 
tianity as the unshakable foundation of the ethical life of the German nation, attaches 
the greatest importance to the maintenance and development of friendly relations 
with the Holy See. 

Relations with Austria. As regards the sister nation in Austria, we most 
sincerely share its cares and tribxdations. The German Government, in all its acts, 
’ will be inspired by the clear conviction of the solidarity uniting all branches of the 
German family. 

Relations with other Nations. What I have preidously said suffices to explain 
the nature of our relations -^rith foreign Powers. Even in those cases where the establish- 
ment of mutually satisfactory relations still encounters difficulties, we ^vill sincerely 
endeavour to find a basis for agreement. But in any case we will never admit, as founda- 
tion for an understanding, the maintenance of a distinction between vanquished 
and victors. 

As regards our relations ^rith France, we are convinced that an agreement is possible 
pro\'ided the two Governments tackle the problems concerning them in a really broad- 
minded spirit. 

As regards the Soviet Union, the German Government wsbes to entertain friendly 
relations, profitable to both parties, svitb it. The German Government considers, 
precisely because it is itself born of a national re%’olution, that it is capable of pursuing 
a positive policy towards Soviet Russia. The struggle against Communism in Germany 
is an internal affair which concerns us alone and in which %ve shall never tolerate any 
foreign interv’cntion. 

Our relations \rith other Powers with whom we ate united by common interests will 
not be affected thereby. 
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Our relations wth other countries wll demand our most serious attention — especially 
our relations with those great oversea States with which Germany has long been 
nmted by ties of fnendship and by important economic interests 

The Germans abroad. The fate of those Germans who live outside the frontiers 
of the Reich, and who by reason of their existence as specific ethnical groups in the midst 
of foreign nations are strugglmg to preserve their lang;uage, their culture, their customs, 
and their rehgion, can never fail to interest us With all the means at our disposal we 
shall always intervene to defend the nghts guaranteed to German minonties hy 
mternational conventions 

The Proposed World Economic Conference. We welcome the plan of an 
mternational economic conference and we trust that it will meet soon The German 
Government is prepared to co operate in order to finally reach some definite result 

Germany’s External Debt A most important question is that of our private 
debts, whether short term or long term, abroad The complete modification of the 
relation between the respective values of goods demands a readjustment of private 
debts conformably with this modification m the mteiests abke of creditors and debtors 

International Co«operation Onlybya co operation based os confidence can the 
cares which now oppress the world be effectively removed Ten years of real peace will 
contnhute more to the prosperity of all nations than an obstinate adhesion during 
thirty years to the theory of victors and vanquished 

By 441 votes to 94 the Reichstag passed the bill partially modifying the 
Constitution The minority consisted exclusively of Social Democrats, but even 
if the Communist deputies had been present the requisite majority of two* 
thirds would have been easdy obtamed The bill in question authorised the 
Government to take all measures which it might deem necessary, even though 
they should be contrary to the Constitution, provided such measures should 
not entail the abolition of the Reichstag or the Council of Bmpire (“Reichsrat”) 
The rights of the President of the Reich remained unimpaired The new law 
was to be automatically abrogated m the event of the existmg Government 
being superseded by another, and, in any case, on April 1, 1937, at the latest 

The Hitler Cabinet was thus legally granted the time which it had sohcited 
for the carrymg out ot the 'first Four ’Year Plan destined to achieve a new orgam 
sation of the German Reich and the German nation 
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Order, Unity, and Reorganisation at Home 

Internal conditions in Germany at the end of January, 1933, such aa we have 
briefly described them, render it comprehensible that the problems which most 
urgently demanded a solution at the hands of the new Government were those 
connected ■with home policy. 

Hence it was natural that Hitler should have confided this formidable task 
to one of his most devoted collaborators. Dr. Wilhelm Frick, who was among 
the earliest apostles of National Socialism and who had taken part in the famous 
and abortive uprising in Munich on November 9, 1923, as a result of which 
he was also sentenced to a term of imprisonment. An official by profession. 
Dr. Frick was not only one of the first representatives of the National Socialist 
Patty in the Reichstag, hut was also the first adherent of Hitler to become a 
Minister in the days preceding the advent of the National Socialist Party to 
power. As such he attracted general attention by his firm and resolute attitude 
in his capacity as Minister of the Interior in Thuringia, and by his resistance 
at the time to the threats and other means of pressure brought to bear on him 
by the Marxist Reich Minister of the Interior Severing. 

Backed by over twenty years experience in the administration of State 
business. Dr. Frick may be rightly regarded as Hitler’s trusted and trustworthy 
counsellor and collaborator in the work of legislation in the new Germany. 
Another collaborator conspicuous for the exceptional energy and rapidity of 
his acts in the first difficult months was the new Prussian Premier Hermann 
Goring, of whom Hitler himself has said that the word “impossible” is unknown 
in his vocabulary. 

The policy of the National Socialist Government followed Sour main lines of 
development, which found their expression in a series of fimdamental laws 
and decrees ; namely, the suppression of Marxism, the creation of a real national 
community, the unification of the Reich, and the protection of the race — ^i.e. 
the assurance of hereditary fitness and of the purity of German blood. To these 
fundamental tasks, others, not less ■vital, were added, such as the reconstruction 
of the body of professional functionaries, the reorganisation of the police, the 
creation of a new communal life, the building*up of the Reich labour service, 
the development of public hygiene, sports etc. 

The Suppression of Marxism 

When Hitler announced to the Reichstag that the first task of his Cabinet 
would be the suppression of Marxism and Communism, certain preparatory 
steps had already been taken. 
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On February 2, 1933, three days after the National Sociabst Party had taken 
office, the Reich Government deemed it necessary, m the interest of public 
security and order, to prohibit all demonstrations of the Communist party 
(KPD ) This prohibition was followed after tbe fire m tbe Reichstag on Febru- 
ary 27 by a decree of the President of the Reich “for the protection of the 
nation and the State”, destined to prevent acts of violence on the part of the 
Communists These measures were completed on March 1, 1933, by the pro- 
hibition of all Communist propaganda 

The Decree m question stipulated that the liberty of the individual, tbe nght 
of free expression of opinion (including tbe liberty of the Press), as well as the 
right of assembly and association could be curtailed, and that a number of 
measures — for instance the abohtion of thi^ secrecy of mails, telegrams, and 
telephomc conversations, Lmitations of the right of property, domiciliary visits 
and confiscations — might he enacted wthout regard to ordmary legal restrict- 
ions All German States and municipabties were obliged to carry out these 
orders by the Reich Government If any State neglected to take the necessary 
steps for the re-estahhshment of pubbe security and order, the authorities of 
that State forfeited their constitutional ngbts which tvere then to be provision' 
ally vested in the Reich Severe penalties were enacted against all persons 
gudty of resistmg the appbcation of these regulations, or of inciting others to 
resist High treason, attempts on the life of the President of the Reich or of 
members of the Governments of the Reich and States, conspiracy or incitement 
to murder, and grave breaches of the public peace were rendered punishable 
by death The death penalty was also incurred by those guilty of ^dnappmg 
in order to obtain a hostage, of causmg explosions, of floods, of ^vllflll damage 
to railifays, and of other senous crimes 

The action against Communism was led by Hermann GSnng m bis capacity 
as Prussian Mimster of the Interior In a broadcast speech debvered on the 
occasion of the pubhcation of certain documents seized m the course of domi- 
cihary visits to various offices and apartments occupied by Commimists, Gormg 
justified the measures taken — 


Investigation of the confiscated Co mmuni st documents” (he said) “proves that the 
Commumst party intended to continue its activity and that vanous Communist centres 
exist t roughout the Reich Measures have been taken at the frontiers to render im- 
poss ) e any commumcations of the Commumsts in Germany with foreign countries 
° discovered that the Communists were formmg terrorist groups 

fl strong, clad in uniforms of Storm Troopers and Steel Helmeters Thus 

camou age , and m lornes, they ^ere to attack shops, department stores, and branch 
® j i ® ® 1 Poiged orders of leaders of the Storm Troopers 

and Steel Helmeters enjomed them to make use of their arms without the slightest 
esi a ion an to mcite to revolt Other forged orders contained instructions to obtam 
armourc cars rom t c pohee The wives and children of prominent personalities and 
of pohee officials were to be arrested as hostages 

On Pebniary 23, mstnictioiu were issued to arm the workers and apply the methods 
o erronsmun era t eirvanedforms Oneoftheseinstnictions.bearmgtbeBigmficant 
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title ‘The Ait of Aimed Insurrection’, postulates that terrorist groups m rural areas 
should set fire to farms and countrj houses in 8 000 different places simultaneously 
in order to lure the police outside the to%vns At the same tune in 8,000 other places, 
railways and bridges and other undertakings of public utihty ivere to be blown up 
Everythmg ivas provisionally to serve as arms, Crom the simple kmfe and the knuckle 
duster to boiling water and bncks No mercy was to be shown, even toivards women 
and children Other instructions for poisoning food served m restaurants frecpiented by 
supporters of the Government, and for attempts on the lives of leadmg personahties, 
ha\e also been discovered” 

In consequence of an injunction of the Reich Government, all the jGovem 
ments of the various federative States immediately prohibited pamphlets, 
posters, and meetmgs of the Commumst party and also the existence of the 
part) Itself Prussia took the lead in forming an auxihary pobce force consistmg 
of members of National Socialist groups and Steel Helmeters The various 
German States followed this example Thousands of Commumst agitators were 
arrested m all parts of the Reich All Commumst deputies and functionaries 
were hke-wise taken mto custodj Domicihary \asit8 to offices of the Commumst 
party led to the confiscation of large quantities of matenal destmed to serve 
the purpose of propaganda 

A detachment of Storm Troops took possession of the “Karl Liebknecht 
House” in Berlin, m which were the central offices of the German Communist 
party, and the budding was henceforth renamed “Horst Wessel House”, in 
memory of the martyr whose name symbolises the National Socialist faith 
summarised in the hymn which he composed and which is now one of the two 
official German national anthems 

The pajunent of their fees to the Commumst deputies of the Reichstag was 
stopped Several prominent Communists mcluding Munzcnberg, who Avas 
regarded as the ringleader of the terrorist groups, were compelled to take refuge 
abroad 

After the elections on March 5, 1933, the Reich Minister of the Interior 
announced at the opening meeting of the Reichstag that the Communist deputies 
would be prevented bj more urgent and useful Avork from taking part m the 
sittings of the House, smce the opportumty Aiould be furnished them of per 
forming a fruitful task in concentration camps If this training should prove 
successful in rendermg them useful and law abiding citizens, they Avould be 
Avelcomed on their return, otherivise the Govemment Avould have Avajs and 
means of rendermg them inoffensive 

The Diets of all German States except Prussia Avcre dissolved and were 
reconstituted on the basis of the proportion of votes cast at the Reichstag 
elections on March 5 The seats Avhich Avould have otheiAvise been allotted to 
the Communist deputies remained vacant 

Thus did the new Goa emment dchver pohtical hfe in Germany within a few 
Aveeks from Communist pressure and terrorism Order and peace reigned once 
more m Germanj 
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The National Community 

The measures taken by the Government against Social Democracy, the other 
branch of Marxism, were less rigorous and less energetically carried out True, 
m the pursuit of the pohcy of ehmmating Marxist elements, the principle was 
adopted of assimilating the functionanes of the Social Democratic party to the 
Commumsts, whilst leavmg the rank and file of the former unmolested The 
Social Democratic party was not dissolved until July, 1933, in consequence 
of the hostile intrigues of certam leaders who had sought refuge abroad, notably 
in Czechoslovakia 

The suppression of Social Democracy must nevertheless be regarded as an 
mtegral part of the National Government’s programme, the aim of which was 
to ahohsh the innumerable parties and groups in order to make room for a real 
commumty of the whole German nation 

Conformably with that programme the Press, the propaganda, and the orgam- 
sations — mcludmg the “Black Red Gold Reichshanner” and the “Iron Front” — 
of the Social Democratic party were henceforth prohibited, and State and 
mumcipal officials were forbidden to adhere to the party In view of the nume 
I 0 U 8 cases of malversation brought to the hght of day when the new regime 
took the so called Free Labour Syndicates (i e the Social Democratic Trades 
Union) under its control, the Director of Public Prosecutions ordered the con- 
fiscation of all the assets of the party as well as of its newspapers and organisa- 
tions Some of the leaders of the party who had gone abroad decided to remove 
the headquarters of the party to Prague Those leaders, however, who remamed 
m Germany and who on their own testimony formed the majority, with the 
former President of the Reichstag Herr Lobe at their head, declared that the 
seat of the party could not be elsewhere than m Germany The National Sociahst 
Press emphasised that this duplicity could deceive nobody, whereupon in 
June, 1933, a decree was issued expellmg the Social Democratic deputies from 
all elective assembhes in the Reich 

Hitler s action against the Social Democratic party was considerably facili 
tated by the passive attitude of its leaders and by the positively indecent haste 
jJwwn by tfome of them, to cross the frontier The result was that the working 
masses lost the confidence which they had hitherto had in those leaders If one 
^ans the newspapers of those days one will find daily reports of disillusioned 
ocial Democrats who went over to the Broim Shirts Large numbers of Marxists 
severed their relations with their party orgamsations and refused any further 
su scnptions In mdustnal undertakings the Marxist representatives on the 
wor ers councils voluntarily resigned m favour of the National Sociahst 
working groups’ leaders^) 

no Democratic organ ' Socialdemokraten” in Stocktolm wrote on March 

_ , * erman ra ** onion movement is adapting itself to the new political conditions 

ts ea ers are not 0 y prepared to tolerate but also to co-operate with the new Government 
Vc deeply regret tins servile att tnde and this «.l of the German Trades Umon to serve the.r 
political opponents 
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Thus deprived of the support of the worldug classes, the Social Democratic 
party lost its own inherent strength and was necessarily condemned to disappear 
from the political scene in Germany. A curious fate reserved for it in the country 
of its origin, •whence it had spread to nearly all the countries in the world. 

It was only consistent -with the programme which aimed at the creation of 
a national German community that the definite suppression of the Social Demo- 
cratic party in July 1933 should have been follow’ed by the voluntary self- 
dissolution of all the other parties. 

From the very beginning the German Nationals and the Steel Helmeters 
had rallied to the Hitler movement. Later-on it turned out, however, that some 
organisations connected with the German National movement had absorbed 
a number of Communist elements. Those organisations were prohibited, where- 
upon the leaders of the German National party in full agreement with Chan- 
cellor Hitler took the initiative of dissolving the party. The members of the 
former German National front were recognised by Hiller as “champions entitled 
to equal rights wth all others in National Germany”. 

The Centre party, the hitherto impregnable fortress of Catholic Germany, 
which had voted in favour of the Enabling Law at the sitting of the Reichstag 
on March 23, 1933, followed the example thus set by the German Nationals — 
inspired, possibly, by the traditional care of confessional interests. 

The smaller parties followed suit. After the dissolution of the Marxist trades 
unions came that of the other trades unions and also of the Employers* Associ- 
ations, and finally the concentration of all German workers, whether brain or 
manual Votkers, in the newly-founded “German Labour Front*’, 

A law of July 14, 1933, prohibited the formation of new parties. And on 
December 1, 1933, the Cabinet enacted a law “to ensiire the unity of Party 
and State”. The first paragraph of this law proclaims the National Socialist 
State to he the result of the National Socialist revolution. Under the terms of 
this law “the National Socialist Party (NSDAP.) is the incorporation of the 
German conception of the State and is indissolubly bound up ^vith the State”, 
The moral and political unity of the German nation -ivas thus re-established. 
From an internal point of ■view this unity was regulated t^vo years later, in 
September, 1935, on the occasion of the annual congress of the NaiionalSocialist 
Party at Niimberg, by the “Gvic Law of the Reich” -ivith the supplementary 
clauses destined to facilitate its application. The law in question stipulates 
that a citizen of the Reich is alone capable of enjoying full political rights; 
that citizenship is conditioned by race; and that the citizen must have proved 
that he is both capable and desirous of faithfully serving the German nation 
and the Reich. German nationals, in contradistinction to German citizens, are 
all persons who enjoy the protection of the Reich and are consequently imder 
special obligations towards it. 

The most important complement of this law "was constituted by an executory 
decree of November 14, 1935, under the terms of which no Jew could become 
a citizen of the Reich. Jews are therefore deprived of the right to vote on political 
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questions and to fulfil any public functions Paragraph 5 of the decree defines 
exactly what is a Jew m the legal meaning of the term 1 Everyone is considered 
a Jew who has at least three purely Jewish grandparents, 2 under special 
circumstances a half breed who descends from tuo purely Jewish grandparents 
may he placed m the category of Jews if the person in question belongs to the 
Jewish religious community or is mamed to another person of Jewish race 

The sohdanty of the German nation thus reahsed has found its clearest and 
most unmistakable expression in the various plebiscites ivhich have taken place 
since the advent of the National Sociahst Party to power The most notable 
of these plebiscites was that taken on March 29, 1936, when 99% of the German 
nation recorded by their votes their support of Hitler and his pohcy 

Unification of the Retch 

The reform of the German constitution was one of the first tasks set itself 
hy the National Socialist Government, and one of those most energetically 
earned out The carrying out of this task began with the despatch of Reich 
commissars to those German States where no right wing Government yet existed 
The mission wasentrusted to these commissars of assuming all necessary authority 
for the preservation of pubhc secunty and order, consequently of taking com- 
mand of the pobce AU this happened without the sLghtest function, with the 
result that the formation of an auxihary pohee corps was everywhere lenHeted 
possible The Governments of all the States, with the exception of those m 
South Germany, which refused to capitulate, were dismissed without difficulty 

In order to understand the situation in South Germany it should be recalled 
that after the elections of March 5, 1933, General Gonng categorically declared 
that the tremendous victory gamed by the National Front had as a result to 
withdraw from the Governments in ^uthem Germany the right to claim to 
rule m the name of the people Negotiations followed between the Govern- 
ments m question and various leaders of the National Sociahst Party, m conse- 
quence of which the former agreed to resign their functions The submission 
of the Bavarian Government, which for 43 years past had represented the 
Bavarian Peopled was partica}ar}y draesstic Tit& Sarsnsa Pe^mtec, 

Dr Held, had been m office since 1924 This capable and eloquent parhament- 
anan, who was also a clever and highly skilled political tactician, had fre- 
quently declared that he would never tolerate any interference m Bavarian 
affairs, and his devoted collaborator, Dr Schaeffer, pubhely stated that any 
Reich Commissar who might venture to enter Bavarian territory would immedi- 
ately be arrested 

Rumours were current that Dr Held and Dr Schaeffer were conspixmg with 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavana and Baron Guttenherg, the Chairman of 
the Monarchist association “Komgsbnnd”, to restore the Wittelshach dynasty 
An autonomous Bavarian Monarchy, however, would have been a danger for 
the umty of the Reich, and a rapid intervention was indispensable Efforts to 
reach an understandmg having failed, an ultimatum was presented, and after 
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a few hours the National Socialist formations occupied the streets and public 
buildings in Munich. The same evening President von Hindenburg appointed 
General von Epp Reich Commissar for Bavaria and a new Bavarian Cabinet 
consisting of the National Socialist deputies Wagner, Frank, and Siehert was 
constituted. 

The S^vastika henceforth fle-sv over the entire territory of the Reich, whether 
in big cities or in the smallest -vdllages. 

As has abeady been mentioned, the Reichstag passed the Enabling Law on 
March 23. Hereafter the task of unifying the Reich made rapid progress. 

Only one -vs eek later the law providing for “the imiformity {Gldchschaliung) 
of the States and the Reich”, destined to ensure similitude of policy in the Reich, 
the States, and the municipalities on the basis of the results yielded by the 
elections to the Reichstag was enacted. This yvas follo^v^ed a week later, on 
April 7, 1933, by the so-called Reichsstatthalter-Geseiz (Law concerning the Reich 
Governors), Avhich constituted a decisive step in the reorganisation of the 
constitutional relations between the Reich and its component States. By the 
institution of Reich Governors as men enjoying the special confidence of the 
Chancellor, the realisation of the ideal of unity in the political leadership of 
Reich and States was brought considerably nearer. 

Under the provisions of this law the task is incumbent on the Reich Governors 
of ensuring that the dbective principles entinciated by the Chancellor are applied 
in the •variouB Slates. The Reich Governors are empowered to appoint and to 
dismiss the Prime Ministers and other members of the Governments in their 
respective States, to dissolve the State Parliament and order new elections, 
to enact lai^s for the State of w'hich they are in charge, to appoint and dismiss 
judges and other State functionaries. They also exercise the prerogative of 
mercy in capital cases. In Prussia the Chancellor is himself Governor, and the 
Ministers of the Prussian State can also be Ministers of the Reich. 

“Wliat would have happened to Germany”, Hitler asked at the National Socialist 
Party Congress in 1935, “if an end bad not been made generations ago to the permanent 
scandal presented by the spectacle of a number of miniscule German States, whose 
existence was never profitable to the German nation but invariably advantageous to 
Germany’s enemies? A nation which speaks a common language, which has inherited 
a common civilisation, a common history, and a common destiny, cannot but seek 
unity in its leadership. If it does not do so, it must ine'vitably lose the advantage con- 
ferred on it by numerical superiority, which will then operate solely to its detriment. 

The events that tookplacein Jannary,Febniary, and March, 1933, showed clearly the 
degree of degradation to »hich sxich a state of affairs could reduce our nation, vhen 
narrow-minded, egotistical party politicians were able to associate their miserable 
party interests uith the individualistic traditions of the various German States and 
thus impcnl the unity of the Reich. The Reichsstatthalter'Gesetz has been the German 
nation’s first reply to the adversaries of its unity and its strength”. 

On April 7, 1933, the law for the “Reconstruction of the Body of Public 
Functionaries” was promulgated, under the terms of which all Communist and 
Je\»*ish functionaries, and also all those who were either insufficiently trained 
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his oivn Government, he defined, from the point of view of the mamtenance 
of strict discipline, the National Socialist revolution as “the revolution of 
revolutions,” and added that he was proud to have been able to cany out 
the greatest transformation in the history of the German nation wth a minimum 
of sacrifice and loss The Chancellor went on to say — 

“We have rephed by force, and of course with hghtmng hke rapidity, only m those 
cases ivhen, even after January 30, 1933. the Bobhevist lust of hate still beheved itself 
capable of preventing by violence the tnumph of the National Sociahst ideal As for 
the elements, whose resistance appeared to us to demonstrate their absolute lack of 
pohtical acumen, w e contented ourselves with taking them mto custody, whilst reserving 
our nght to liberate them after a short time There were some whose pohtical activity 
was 0 jy a pretext for the commission of crimes, whose records bore testimony to the 
numerous sentences of imprisonment or penal servitude passed on them, and whose 
work of destruction we brought to a standstill by giving them — probably for the first 
time in their hves — an opportumty to perform useful work 

The total number of victims of the National Sociahst revolution has been less than 
the number of National Sociabsts who were murdered m pre revolutionary Germany by 
our Bolshevist opponents in the single year 1932 
This has only been tendered possible by the apphcation of a principle which has not 
only dictated our activity m the past, but which wiU contmue to guide us in the future— 
namely, it cannot be the aim of a revolution to engender chaos its aim must be to 
substitute something better for something inferior* 

Those who happened to be m Germany at the time when the National Social 
ists came into power can conscientiously affirm that, contrary to reports current 
abroad, the revolution was earned out practically without bloodshed or material 
damage Sensational rumours of pogroms and wholesale massacres can only 
he attnhuted to dehnous excesses of phantasy or to calculated propaganda 
Colhsions inevitably occurred between numerically msignificant groups of 
pohtical opponents, but such clashes were the exception and not the rule 
Chancellor Hitler himself, m a broadcast communication, gave the order that 
Btnetest disciplme should be observed and that no isolated action should be 
undertaken Smee executive power was henceforth vested exclusively in the 
National Socialist Government, such mdividual actions could only be attributed 
fo petty personaf spite and would he calcufated to discredit the new regime 
in the eyes of the world As a matter of fact, various members of National 
Sociahst groups found gudty of misbehaviour were expelled from the party 
in addition to incumng other penalties 
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Parity of Rights between States. Policy based on 
Freedom and Peace 

The ideological revolution -which found expression in the transformation of 
the internal structure of the Reich inevitably exerted its influence on the devel- 
opment of the relations of the Reich with foreign Po^vers, and also on the 
solution of those problems of home policy connected with Germany’s inter- 
national obligations. 

In order to understand Germany’s attitude towards the outer world — an 
attitude which was invariably criticised abroad and produced diplomatic reacti- 
ons whenever ffitler placed foreign countries before new accomplished facts 
and new “surprises” — it is necessary to understand the aims of Hitler’s foreign 
policy, as well as the demands, based on international law, put forward by him, 
and also the results eflectively obtained. 

The Alms of National Socialist Foreign Policy 

The principal aims of the National Socialist Government in the domain of 
foreign policy were clearly delineated in the programme developed by Hitler 
in his speech to the Reichstag on March 23, 1933, and in numerous subseqpient 
utterances by the Chancellor. The aims in question may be summarized as 
follows : — 

1. The suppression of all discrimination which is degrading for Germany in 
her relations with other States; that is to say, the establishment of an effective 
and unconditional 'parity of rights for the Reich in its international relations 
and the definite suppression of the distinction between victors and vanquished 
on which the Treaty of Versailles was based and -sybich has unfortunately still 
continued to prevail since the War in the public mind, thereby preventing the 
return to peace in the true sense of the word. This demand implies, in other 
^vords, the abrogation of all clauses of the Treaty incompatible \vith the honour 
of Germany and with her prestige as a great Power — first and foremost the 
abrogation of those clauses concerning unilateral disarmament, the demilitarised 
zone in the Rhineland, and the attribution of war-guilt exclusively to Germany. 

2. The re-establishment of friendly relations ^vith all nations who are willing 
to break, once and for all, wth the past; this would entail the recognition of 

.the vital rights of all nations, just as the Reich itself is prepared to recognise 
them, and would thus serve the cause of peace. It must, however, be recalled 
that Hitler made one exception to this general principle, namely, in the case 
of Bolshevist Russia, whose policy in-variably tends to fan the flame of revo- 

4 * 
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lutionary Communism m all States From tJie National Socialist point of view, 
the Soviet Union is not a State to which the ordinary rules of international 
intercourse can he apphed, since the Soviet Union is the mspirer of a universal 
movement, the aim of i^hich is the destruction of Western civihsation 

Let us now examme the significance of these two main objects of National 
Socialist Germany’s diplomatic activity 

Hitler takes the view that all the problems which create to-day a feeling of 
msecunty have their ongm m the defects of the Treaty of Versailles, -which 
failed to bring about a reasonable solution of the most important and decisive 
national and economic questions arising m consequence of the Great War The 
first of those problems was that of the formation and organisation of European 
States conformably wth the prmciple of nationality evolved m the course of 
the past century An ideal settlement would have been that by means of which 
the frontiers of nationaUties coincided with frontiers of States, such a settlement 
would have avoided a long senes of future possibihties of friction Far from 
envisaging a settlement along these lines, the statesmen who drew up the Treaty 
of Versailles — ivhether their motives were ignorance or partisanship — decided 
on solutions which necessanly contamed the seeds of future conflicts owing 
to their lack ahke of logic and equity 

The solution of economic problems by the Peace Conference was not less 
unsatisfactory A real pacification of Europe could only have been obtained 
by statesmen convinced that difficulties impeding national existence have in 
vanahly been, and will always remam, a fertile source of international conflicts. 
It could not be reahsed by statesmen holding notions of expiation, punish- 
ment, reparation, etc Instead of preachmg destruction it would have been 
necessary to create a new order of things, a new of system of political and 
economic relations between nations, which would have taken account in the 
largest possible measure of the conditions of existence of the different nations 

The theory that the economic destruction of a nation of 67 nulhon souls 
could usefully serve the mterests of other nations is too absurd for anyone to 
he able to take it seriously to day It was, if possible, still more absurd to attempt 
to carry out tbis destruction by methods which by -virtue of a natural law of 
sad effect fivse tnewCably boxmd to resu/t in a simifar catastrophe for 
the -victors themselves Among those methods, that of reparations was especi 
ally remarkable By demanding from Germany payments in cash, the Alhes 
compelled her to resort to an abnormal development of her export trade m 
order to procure the necessary amount of foreign exchange This had the ima 
voidable result of inflicting economic loss on other nations Bat the conse- 
quences to the Alhes would have been not less detrimental if they had confined 
their demands to reparations in kind, since the fulfilment of this demand would 
have ruined their own production 

The Treaty of Versailles further failed to recognise the importance of re-estab 
hshmg an international sense of law and legality, since all its provisions were 
based on the assertion that Germany alone was responsible for the World War 
This method of proccedmg simpbfied the lessons of history by teaching that 
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the vanquished are invariably the guilty parly m all ars, >vhich has the advant- 
age of enabling the •vuctors to dictate the conditions of peace according!) 

Such a method of proceeding, hoi\c\er, has a terrible and farreachmg signi- 
ficance smee It 8er^C8 to transform into a permanent rule of mtemational law 
relations -wbicb, accidentally or otherwise, existed at the end of any given i^^ar 
The discnmmation betiveen victors and vanquished was thus raised to the 
level of a principle of a new international code of law and of a neiv social order, 
the consequence being that a great nation was relegated to the rank of a second- 
rate and inferior State at the verj moment of the creation of a League of Nations 

The treatment meted out to Germany at Versailles could not m the long 
run lead to the consobdation of the world’s peace The reduction of the van 
quished to absolute impotence is as not calculated to allaj international tension 
or to dimmish the number of bkel> sources of conflict On tbe contrarj it led 
to endless demands accompamed bj menaces and sanctions, the result' being 
to generate a general feebng of imrest and insecurity and to threaten the eco- 
nomy of the entire ivorld mth destruction Treaties destined to consobdate 
peace between nations and render it durable must be based on the fundamental 
prmciple of the real equabtj of all nations 

As regards tbe question of the unilateral disarmament imposed on Germany 
b} tbe Treaty, the opmion of tbe National Socialist Party from the moment 
of Its advent to power was perfectly clear and unambiguous namely, that the 
intention to permanently mamtam a nation of 67 million inhabitants m a con- 
dition of mihtar} infcnont) was not onl) an act of flagrant mjustice, but also 
constituted a serious danger to pence As Chancellor Hitler’s deput), Reich 
Jlmister Rudolf Hess, said “The mihtar) impotence of n nation only too often 
awakens m foreign armies the desire to undertake a mihtary ’promenade’ nnth- 
out any nsk to themselves The nuUtary impotence of a smgle nation situated 
amidst strongly armed nations can only incite ambitious men to conquer laurels 
cheaply, it can onlj mcite Gonemments to distract the attention of their o^vn 
nations from their mternal affairs by launching them in the perilous adventures 
of war ” 

Whj, for many jears, did Germany never cease to demand general disarma 
ment ^ Accordmg to the precise declarations of Chancellor Hitler, 1) thi s demand 
corresponded to an elementary exigency founded ahke on morahty, on law, 
and on reason — an exigency admitted, moreover, by the Treaty of Versailles 
which expressly declared that the disarmament of Germany was only to he 
the prelude to general disarmament, 2) the disquahfication of a great nation 
cannot be perpetually mamtamed 

Germany had disarmed under ngorous international control An immense 
quantity of war material had been destroyed, innumerable barracks and factories 
demolished, the Rhmeland demihtansed, fortresses levelled to the ground, 
almost all her warships and thousands of airplanes had been surrendered 
Germany had been forced to abandon her entire histone system of defence, 
consequently also the formation of mihtary reserves The httle army of 100,000 
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men left to Germany by the Treaty was, into the bargain, not even allowed 
the use of some of the most essential arms 

A striking contrast was furmshed by Germany’s neighbours who without 
exception mcreased their armaments to a truly formidable extent during the 
years following the War Whereas Germany was not allowed to possess a smgle 
airplane, France counted 3,046 m active service, Belgium 350, Poland 700, 
Czechoslovakia 670 To these should be added a vast number of reserve planes, 
thousands of tanks, heavy artillery, and other war material Under these con- 
ditions was It imnatural that Hitler should have asked whether disarmed and 
impotent Germany had not the same right to demand security as all the other 
heavily armed States united hy coabtions between themselves ’ 

Germany was nevertheless prepared at all tunes to renoimce the bttle mibtary 
organisation and to destroy the small amount of arms still left her, provided 
the other nations consented to a similar unrestricted disarmament If, hoivever, 
those nations were not wilhng to carry out the obhgation to disarm mcumhent 
on them under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany was entitled to persist in her 
claim to panty of rights 

The Reich was inspired solely by the desire to maintain its independence 
and to he able to protect its frontiers It was prepared to renounce the right 
of possessing any arms destmed for the purpose of attack provided the other 
nations did the same The Reich was prepared to declare its agreement with 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s scheme for disarmament then bemg debated in 
Geneva It was also prepared to adhere to every pact of non aggression, since 
it did not itself dream of attacking anyone, hut only of ensunng its oivn 
security 

We now come to the second principle aun of National Sociahst Germany’s 
foreign pohcy, namely, the estahbsbment of friendly relations ^vith other 
nations — m a word, its pohcy of peace 

This pohcy of peace was emphasised m nearly all the speeches dehvered by 
Hitler and his collaborators Already m his speech before the Reichstag on 
March 23, 1933, Hitler had stressed this aspect of his policy Much more import- 
ant, however, was the speech delivered by the Chancellor on May 17, 1933, 
which, m his own words, was addressed not only to the German nation but to 
the whole world 

After having given the assurance that “no European U'ar could ameliorate 
the existmg unsatisfactory state of affairs,” the Chancellor contmued 

Spealung as a conscientious National Socialist I ^vl3h to proclaim alike on behalf 
of the National Goi eminent and of the entire movement of National Reawakening 
that the young Germany is inspired by the profoundest understandmg for the feelings 
and convictions of other nations, as wdl as for their justifiable claims to existence 
The ^ oung German generation which had lutfaeito known nothing but the distress 
and the misery and the humiliation of its own nation has suffered too much to be able 
to dream of inflicting a similar fate on other peoples 
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Inspired by boundless love and fidelity towards our oim country, we respect the 
national rights of others exactly for the same reason, and from the bottom of our 
hearts we desire to live in peace and friendship with them. 

We reject the idea of ‘Germanisation*. The mentality of the last centurj' which 
believed it possible to convert Poles or French into Germans is incomprehensible for 
tts — so incomprehensible that we are passionately opposed to any attempt which might 
be made in a contrary sense.’' 

The Reichstag welcomed these declarations with enthusiasm and thus gave 
imanimous expression to the tvill for peace of the whole German nation. 

At the Party Congress in Nurnberg in September, 1933, Herr Alfred Rosen- 
berg emphasised that a true National Socialist must also be a true advocate 
of peace, since for him the blood of his own nation is the most precious possession 
which should only be sacrificed in case of extreme necessity. 

One month later, when Germany withdrew from the League of Nations and 
the Disarmament Conference, Hitler found it necessary to publicly explain the 
reasons for this important and farreaching step. He did so in his broadcast 
speech of October 14, 1933, in which he dealt particularly >vith the question 
of Franco-German relations, basing his o\m utterances on certain declarations 
of the French Premier M. Daladier. The Chancellor said: — 

*‘l consider as a proof of a noble sentiment of justice the words pronounced by the 
French Premier, M. Daladier, in his recent speech and which are evidently bom of a 
spirit of reconciliation for which countless millions of Germans are grateful. National 
Socialist Germany has no more ardent desire than to bring back tbe competition of 
European nations into the sphere in which, animated by tbe most noble of rivalries, 
it envied humanity to partake of the riches of culture and art which have contributed 
in an inestimable degree to the beauty of thiVorld. 

We also note, wth an emotion sustained by hope, that tbe French Government pre- 
sided over by M.Daladier has no intention of ofTending or humiliating the German nation. 
We ate moved by tbe reference to the sad fact that these two great nations have so 
often in the course of history sacrificed the blood of their best manhood on the battle- 
fields. I speak in the name of the whole German nation when I give the assurance that 
we are all inspired by a sincere desire to put an end to an enmity, the sacrifices entailed 
by which bear no proportion to any possible advantages. 

The German nation is convinced that its military honour has been preserved pure 
and immaculate in a thousand battles, just as we see in the French soldier our ancient 
hut glorious adversary. The •^vhole German nation '\rould be happy at the thought 
of being able to spare to its children and grandchildren the sirflerings Avhich we had 
to endure during many years of bitterest experience. The history of the last 150 years, 
with all its changes and chances, should surely have taught the two nations the impossi- 
bility of accomplishing important and lasting transformations by tbe sole means of 
the shedding of blood. But as a National Socialist I refuse to endeavour to ^vin over 
the citizens of a foreign nation, who will not love us the more on that account, at the 
expense of lives that are dear to us. 

What a wonderful event in the eyes of the whole world would it he if the two nations 
were to defimtely banish violence from their mutual relations ? The German nation 
is ready to do so. 
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men left to Germany by the Treaty was, into the bargain, not even allowed 
the use of some of the most essential arms 

A striking contrast was furmsbed by Germany’s neighbours who -without 
exception mcreased their armaments to a truly formidable extent during the 
jears foUowmg the Tfar Whereas Germany was not allowed to possess a smgle 
airplane, France counted 3,046 m active service, Belgium 350, Poland 700, 
Czechoslovakia 670 To these should be added a vast number of reserve planes, 
thousands of tanks, heavy artillery, and other war material Under these con 
ditions was it unnatural that Hitler should have asked whether disarmed and 
impotent Germany had not the same right to demand security as all the other 
heavily armed States umted by coalitions between themselves’ 

Germany was nevertheless prepared at all times to renounce the httle mihtary 
orgamsation and to destroy the small amount of arms still left her, provided 
the other nations consented to a similar unrestricted disarmament If, hoivever, 
those nations were not w illin g to carry out the ohhgatiou to disarm mcumbent 
on them under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany was entitled to persist in her 
claim to parity of nghts 

The Reich was inspired solely by the desire to mamtam its independence 
and to be able to protect its frontiers It was prepared to renounce the Tight 
of possessmg any arms destined for the purpose of attack provided the other 
nations did the same The Reich was prepared to declare its agreement Avith 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s scheme for disarmament then being debated in 
Geneva It was also prepared to adhere to every pact of non aggression, since 
it did not Itself dream of attacking anyone, but only of ensuring its own 
secuTit) 

We now come to the second principle aim of National Sociahst Germany’s 
foreign pohcy, namely, the establishment of friendly relations -with other 
nations — in a word, its pohcy of peace 

This pohcy of peace was emphasised m nearly all the speeches dehvered by 
Hitler and his collaborators Already m his speech before the Reichstag on 
March 23, 1933, Hitler had stressed this aspect of his policy Much more import- 
ant, however, was the speech dehvered by the Chancellor on May 17, 1933, 
which, in his own words, was addressed not only to the German nation hut to 
the whole -world 

After ha-ving given the assurance that “no European war could amehorate 
the existmg unsatisfactory state of affairs,” the Chancellor contmued 

Speaking as a conscientious National Socialist 1 wish to proclaim abke on behalf 
of the National Go^emment and of the entire movement of National Reawaketung 
that the young Germany is inspired hy the profoundest understandmg for the feelings 
and convictions of other nations, as well as for their justifiable claims to existence 
The young German generation which bad hitherto known nothmg but the distress 
and the misery and the humiliation of its own nation has suffered too much to be able 
to dream of inflictmg a similar fate on other peoples 
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Inspired by boundless love and fidebly towards our oivn country, we respect the 
naUonal ngbts of others exactly for the same reason, and from tlie bottom of our 
hearts -we desire to hve in peace and friendship with them 

"We reject the idea of ‘Germamsation’ The mentahty of the last century which 
beheved it possible to convert Poles or French into Germans is mcomprehensible for 

us so incomprehensible that we are passionately opposed to any attempt which might 

be made m a contrary sense ” 

The Reichstig welcomed these declarations wath enthusiasm and thus gave 
unanimous expression to the "ivill for peace of the whole German nation 
At the Party Congress m Nurnberg in September, 1933, Herr Alfred Rosen- 
berg emphasised that a true National Sociahst must also be a true advocate 
of peace, smee for him the blood of his oim nation is the most precious possession 
which should only be sacrificed in case of extreme necessity 

One month later, when Germany ^vithdrew from the League of Nations and 
the Disarmament Conference, Hitler found it necessary to puhhcly explain the 
reasons for this important and farreaching step He did so m his broadcast 
speech of October 14, 1933, m which he dealt particularly %vith the question 
of Franco German relations, basing his oivn utterances on certain declarations 
of the French Premier M Daladter The Chancellor said — 

consider as a proof of a noble sentiment of justice the ^voTds proDounced by the 
French Premier, M Daladier, in lus recent speech and ^vhich are evidently bom of a 
spirit of reconcihation for which countless miUions of Germans are grateful National 
Sociahst Germany has no more ardent desire than to bring back the competition of 
European nations into the sphere m which, ammated by the most noble of nvalnes, 
It enabled bumamty to partake of the nches of culture and irt which have contributed 
in an inestimable degree to the beauty of the ^world 

We also note -with an. emotion sustamed by hope, that the French Government pre 
Elded overbyM Daladier has no intention of ofiendmg orhumihating the German nation 
We are moved by the reference to the sad fact that these two great nations have so 
often in the course of history sacnficed the blood of their best manhood on the battle 
fields I speak in the name of the whole German nation when 1 give the assurance that 
we are all mspiied by a smeere desire to put an end to an enmity, the sacrifices entailed 
by which bear no proportion to any possible advantages 

The German nation is convinced that its military honour has been preserved pure 
and immaculate m a thousand battles, just as we see m the French solder our ancient 
but glorious adversary The whole German nation would be happy at the thought 
of being able to spare to its children and grandchildren the suiFermgs ^vhich we had 
to endure durmg many years of bitterest experience The history of the last 150 years, 
vath all Its changes and chances, should surely have taught the two nations the impossi 
bihty of accomphshing important and lasting transformations by the sole means of 
the sheddmg of blood But as a National Sociahst I refuse to endeavour to won over 
the citizens of a foreign nation, who will not love us the more on that account, at the 
expense of hves that are dear to us 

What a wonderful event m the eyes oflhe whole world would it be if the two nations 
were to defimtely bamsh violence from their mutual relations ? The German nation 
15 ready to do so 
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on the occasion of the International Road Congress, when, referring to certain 
assertions m foreign newspapers, he said — 

“After all oar declarations and proposals on the question of disarmament, after all 
that we have said and done m the cause of European peace, we can only regard as a 
mahgnant calumny the reproach levelled against us of ivishing, by the proclamation 
of our peaceful intentions, merely to gam a breathmg space m order to realise aggressive 
plans once we consider ourselves strong enough to do so ” 

On February 28, 1935, the Committee of Three appointed by the League of 
Nations remitted the powers vested m it to the representatives of the Reich 
Three days later Hitler declared in a speech that the reunion of the Saar with 
the Reich was not only a source of mtense satisfaction for Germany, but that 
it was also of good omen for the whole of Europe, since it rendered possible 
a definite improvement of the relations between France and Germany He ex- 
pressed the same idea m his proclamation issued on March 16, 1935, on the 
occasion of the remtroduction of compulsory nubtary service Chancellor Hitler 
added — 

“The Reich Government has given the solemn assurance in Pans that after the settle- 
ment of the Saar question Germany has no further terntonal claims on France The 
Reich Government believes that, by a heavy political and matenal sacrifice, and m the 
most solemn form, it has thereby realised the indispensable condition for putting an 
end to a century old strife between two great nations “ 

The same view was expressed by Chancellor Hitler m his speech to the Reichs- 
tag on May 21, 1935, and also in subsequent statements on Germany's policy 
of peace In February 1936, a few days before the ratification of the pact of 
assistance between France and the Soviet Umon, Hitler had a conversation 
with the well-known French journalist M Bertrand de Jouvenel In reply to 
questions concemmg the poLcy which he intended to pursue towards France, 
the Chancellor said — • 

“I ^snshed to prove to my nation the folly of the idea of an hereditary enmity between 
France and Germany The German nation understood me In fact, the German nation 
followed me when I undertook a much more difficult work of reconcihation, namely, 
that of a reconciliation between Germany and Poland 

I am speaking m the name of the whole German nation when I declare that France, 
if she desires it, could put an end for all times to the alleged German peril, for the Ger- 
man nation has the most complete confidenco m its Fuhrer and the Fuhrer desires 
friendship wnth France ’’ 

In his address to Reichstag on January 30th, 1937, the Fuhrer insisted that 
he had repeatedly expressed the wish to estabhsh friendly relations with all 
neighbouring countries He solemnly declared that there could be no earthly 
reason for the existence of any humanly conceivable pomts of dissension be- 
tween France and Germany 

It 18 not surprising that tbe Ffibxer should thus insist on the necessity of a 
definite friendship with France It would certainly afford him the greatest 
satisfaction to live m history as the statesman who, m the interest of peace, 
successfully accomplished a most difficult and vital task which a number of 
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hts predecessors had sought m \am to achieve Since the tranquillity and pros 
penty of Europe depend on a satisfactory solution of the Franco German pro 
hlem It IS only logical to conclude that Hitler’s desire to bring about a permanent 
reconcihation betiseen the ti\o countries is inspired hy a smcere loae of peace 

Berlin — Moscow 

"We have already seen that there is one exception to the Third Reich’s 
declared pohcj of cndeaaourmg to establish fnendlj relations wth all other 
nations, the exception hemg Bolshevist Russia It is easy to imderstand ^>hj 
this should he so 

The National Socialist moaement had inscnhcd on its banner the inotto 
“■War on Communism” and had m\anahl} proclaimed its determination to 
deh%er the German nation from this “contagious disease” After taking office 
Hitler succeeded in full} reahsing this aim Bolshevism m German} was rapidly 
extirpated thanks to the application of a senes of energetic measures, and the 
effort to “holshcvise” German} undertaken by Moscow signally failed 

The National Sociahst Party might have contented itself with its success, 
and maybe this was the case during the opening months of the new regime* 
It soon, however, became CMdent that the rulers of the Soviet Union, despite 
their defeat, were bent on renewing their attempts to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Germany The National Sociahst regime it'as consequent!} compelled 
to regard Bolshevist Russia as its mortal cnem} Hence the speakers at the 
annual Congress of the National Socialist Party in 1935, denounced not onl} 
the Third International but also the Soviet Governmcnt'^bctwccn which, more 
o\er, German} does not make any distinction, since they both mcorporate m 
an equal degree the doctrmes of Bolshevism 

A particularly %eUement and outspoken speech was dehvered on this occasion 
by the Reich Mmister of Propaganda, Dr Gocbbels, who is the most fertile 
orator in new Germany, a master of the art of polemics and endowed wuth a 
rare gift for irony, and whose persuasive eloquence plajed a decisive part m 
the development of the part}, especially in Berim In the speech m question 
Dr Goebbels cited an article in a leadmg London newspaper which pomted 
out a certain analogy between the Russian and German systems With the 
help of extensive statistical and other material, Dr Goebbels showed that the 
author of the article had not taken the trouble to stud} the fundamental and 
essential principles cither of National Sociahsm or of Bolshevism, and that he 
was consequently not quahhed to appreciate the differences which separate them 
One of the mam differences, according to Dr Goebbels, hes m the fact that 
Bolshevism dehberately aims at revolutiomsmg all nations and that it is cha 

^ latbe course of lus exposition of his programme to the Reichstag on March 23 1933 Hitler 
said The German Government vashes to entertam with the Soviet Umon friendly relations 
profitable to both countries The German Government considers precisely because it is itself 
born of a national revolution that it is in a position to pursue a positive policy towards Soviet 
Russ a The struggle against Communism m Germany is an internal afiair which concerns us 
alone and m which we shall never tolerate any foreign intervention 
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The first of those postulates is that international relations should be based 
on the fundamental prmciple of mttondl hmumr, since it is only on this condition 
that such relations can be perfectly clear, durable, and profitable to the cause 

A Peace Treaty must not imply merely a cessation of actual hostilities , it 
must regulate the future relations between the advexsanes of yesterday in the 
interest of both parties, and it must consequently represent an agreement 
dispassionately concluded in the bght of reason and justice Hence it is absol- 
utely mdispensable that such a treaty shonVd not be a canse of bum\liaUon 
for the vanquished by impressmg a mark of inferiority on him, for this must 
inevitably result in the long run m creating an intolerable situation and m 
breeding the germs of new conflicts 

In this connection it may be weU to recall the standpoint adopted by Bismarck 
after the wars of 1866 and 1870/1 The peace treaties concluded by that great 
statesman took account alike of the vital requirements and of the honour of 
the vanquished In his speech to the Prussian Diet on September 1, 1866, the 
Iron Chancellor said — 

„A peace treaty will rarely reabse its object if one of the parties is reqmred to begin 
by avowing that it was in the wrong ” 

In his G&ianlen und Ennnmtngen, Bismarck wrote — 

''Having regard to our future relations with Austria, I was chiefly concerned to 
prevent as fat as possible any recollections calculated to cause bumibation, in so far 
as such a pohey was compatible with our own interests The triumphal entry of our 
troops into the enemy’s capital would naturally have been a flattering recollection for 
our Army, but it would have been contrary to the requirements of our policy Without 
bemg an imperious necessity for us it would have wounded the amour propre of the 
Austrians and have necessarily increased the difficulties of our future mutual relations 
In any case it was of vital nuportauce that the state of mmd created by our victory 
should not be such as to render our former adversaries irreconcilable It was our duty 
not to inflict an incurable wound on tbeir amour propre ” 

Thanks to Bismarck’s prudent pohey it was possible later on to convert 
Austria, the ex enemy, into an ally of Germany. 

On October 25, 1871, m a speech to ibe Reichstag on post-war relations be- 
tween France and Germany, Bismarck declared 

We do not consider it our duty to inflict more mjuty on our neighbours than is 
absolutely necessary to ensure the carrymg out of the Peace Treaty On the contrary, 
we regard it as our duty to be usefnl to them and to place them in a position to repair 
the disaster which has overtaken their country, in so far as this may be possible without 
impenlbng our own interests *’ 

A German diplomatist having advised Bismarck to impose exceptionally 
severe peace conditions on France, the Chancellor rephed that it was necessary 
that France should remam a great naUoa in the interests of the European 
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Concert of Powers. It is, moreover, known that Bismarck was opposed to th'e 
annexation of Lorraine and that he only gave way against his %vill to the demand 
of the military leaders who insisted on the cession of Metz. To sum up in a few 
words Bismarck’s policy after the wars of 1866 and 1870/1 it may he said that 
by pajong a high tribute of esteem to vanquished adversaries he sought to stifle 
within the latter all desire for revanche, and that he simxJtaneously endeavoured 
to prevent the gro^rth of a spirit of arrogance among the victors. He did so in 
the consciousness that both these factors are equally prejudicial to the cause 
of peace. 

This breadth of mind was conspicuously absent among the statesmen as- 
sembled at Versailles after the Great War, whose sole preoccupation was to gua- 
rantee their own future security by the ruthless material and moral subjugation 
of Germany. 

The second postulate at the basis of Hitler’s foreign policy is that durable 
treaties concerning security and the limitation of armaments can only he founded 
on the legitimate and equal right of national defence. Germany is prepared to 
take her share of all the limitations of armaments accepted by other Powers, 
but nevertheless insists on her right to organise her own defence conformably 
with the necessiUes of her o^m situation. 

The principle thus enunciated is by no means without precedent in history. 
In his message of June 22, 1932, to the Disarmament Conference President 
Hoover emphasised that the armaments of all States must be regulated by the 
necessities of their own self-defence. On March 16, 1935, by the law concerning 
the reorganisation of the Army, the German Government announced its intention 
of taking the necessary measures for putting an end to the military impotence 
to which a great nation had been condemned — an impotence as humiliating 
for the German people as it was dangerous for the peace of Europe. The German 
Government, in so doing, was inspired by the same considerations as those 
which had motivated the rearmament of Great Britain and which Mr. Baldwin 
had defined in the words; — 

“A country which is unwilling to take the precautionary measures necessitated by 
its OTvn defence will always lack both material and moral po^ver in this world.” 

The necessity of national defence was dealt with in detail in the British 
White Book of March 4, 1935, which sought to justify the British programme 
of rearmament. National Socialist Germany could, moreover, cite the words 
of General Weygand; *Sve wish to he strong, not in order to threaten anyone, 
but in order to defend ourselves.” 

Exactly the same idea inspired the proclamation of the Reich Government 
to the German nation annoimcing the reintroduction of compulsory military 
service; — 

“The desire of the Government, as guardian of the honour and interests of the Ger- 
man nation, is to provide the necessary means whereby not only the integrity of the 
territory of the Reich, but also the international prestige of Germany as one of the • 
guarantors of European peace, may be assured.** 
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Hitler considers that the scale of armaments must be proportionate to the 
dangers to vhich a country is exposed It is the exclusive right of every nation 
to decide this question for itself Hitler said — 

“If Great Britain decides to what extent she must rearm, this decision mil he 
readily imderstood by everyone in Germany, since it is evident that onlj the Bnti«h 
Government can decide what protection is necessary for the British Empire But it is 
also evident that only the German Government can decide what protection is necessary 
for the German nation ” 

A third postulate on which Hitler’s foreign policy is based is that direct under- 
standing constitutes the Lest means of ensunng peace 

The Chancellor has endeavoured to explain this prmciple in a number of 
speeches and other utterances, notably m an interview granted to Sir Lochner, 
the Berlin correspondent of the Associated Press on April 4, 1934, m which 
Hitler stressed that his most cherished wish would be to have a tete-d-tete dis- 
cussion mth the Heads of other States 

The desire for a direct understanding has already been realised m several 
cases That its reahsation has home fruit is evidenced m the relations established 
by the Reich mth Poland, Italy, and Austna, in the compromise reached con- 
ceinmg the Saar, and m the Anglo German naval convention. All these diplo- 
matic agreements were concluded independently of the League of Nations 
Hitler draws the conclusioa that bilateral pacts of security or non-aggression 
or neutrahty are preferable to multi lateral pacts drawn up betii^een a greater 
number of participants 

National Socialist Germany has become convinced of the accuracy of this 
pomt of view by observing that the League of Nations has failed to achieve 
either “collective imderstandmgs** or “collective security” — a failure which has 
led to a general demand for the reform of the League Hitler does not believe 
in the impartiahty of the Geneva institution Already m October, 1933, he 
expressed in an mterview with Mr. Ward Pnee his scepticism regarding the 
future of the League if the latter should contmue to develop mto an organ- 
isation for the furtherance of the interests of a few States to the detriment of 
those of the others 

Ttrt. ’Rew’Ei lAanesttr fur 'J oreign ASairs, Saron von N eurath, m Ins previously 
mentioned speech at the International Road Congress on September 17, 1934, 
emphasised that fundamental reforms would be necessary to transform the 
League into a real mstrument of peace, which it ought to be accordmg to its 
covenant Baron von Neurath went on to deal with the method of coUective 
action inaugurated at Versailles, saying — 

I must admit that the various theones of pacts put forward in recent years, that 
this pattomoma as it has justly been called, do not appear to me a favourable symptom 
of the spint m svhich in many eases European pohey is conducted The salvaUon of 
Europe cannot reside m alhances or groapings of Powers liable to be constantly 
ebanged according as transitory conditions may seem to demand Such political 
tendencies are only o proof of the defects of the pohtical system imposed on Europe 
by tbe Treaties of 1919— defects whidi manifest themselves more clearly every day. 
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In tbe long run it would te dangerous and even puerile to shut one’s eyes to those 
defects and to refuse to admit them candidly. As long as statesmen have not the cotiragc 
to sincerely face facts and to endeavour to reach a settlement of antagonistic interests 
by means of frank discussions between States on the basis of mutual consideration and 
parity of rights, it is useless to expect an improvement of the general political situa* 
tion.” 

In those cases where interests do not always harmonise, Hitler considers that 
the best course for a nation to pursue consists in contenting itself in each specific 
case \vith the TniniTmim represented by a bilateral agreement, so as to prevent 
the task of cooperation being rendered impossible by the unrealisable exigencies 
of collective pacts. An understanding in view of far-reaching aims can only be 
arrived at piecemeal and gradually. 

National Socialism nevertheless does not refuse to admit the principle of 
collective eecxirity provided such security be obtainable conformably ■^vith the 
methods adopted at Locarno, or if security is considered as combining a pact 
of mutual assistance -with a possibility of its revision. In his speech of May 21, 
1935, in which he enunciated thirteen points, the adoption of which would 
be calculated to prevent war, Chancellor Hitler stated: — 

“The Genuan Government is at all times prepared to participate in a system of 
collective cooperation for ensuring the peace of Europe, but at the same time considers 
it indispensable to take account of the eternal laws of development by admitting tbe 
possibility of a revision by mutual consent. The German Government sees in the 
possibility of a regular development of contracts one of the elements of a guarantee 
of peace. It sees, ontheother hand, in the prevention a priori of such possibility a grave 
risk of future explosions.” 

What may be called the centre of gravity of multilateral treaties should, 
from the German point of view, he sought, not in an automatic obligation to 
render military assistance in the event of war, but in tbe obligation of non- 
aggression and in the duty incumbent on all Powers interested in any given 
conflict to resort to an exchange of views >vith the aim of settling the difficiilties. 

Obligations of this sort might become efficient guarantees of peace •^vitbout 
creating the danger of complications inherent to certain pacts of assistance 
(such as tbe so-called East European pact) proposed by certain Powers. 

Regarding another principle enunciated at Geneva, that of the indivisibility 
of peace. Hitler considers it regrettable that this principle should form the pre- 
text for theories which, in the Chancellor’s view, “are less calculated to serve 
the cause of collective security than that of collective preparation for "war, 
whether such preparation he voluntary or involimtary. The World War ought 
to furnish us with a serious ^vaming in this respect.” 

Hitler was alluding to certain military alliances which, according to him, 
were contrary to the spirit of the League Covenant, since the latter imposes 
a duty of mutual assistance on each individual member State solely ou con- 
dition that the State in question shall submit to tbe control of tbe League. In 
tbe speech cited above Hitler continned: — 

5 
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“I do not believe that Europe could be orposed a second tune to such a catastrophe 
■mthout the direst effects But such a catastrophe could be faciUtated by the fact that 
a netivorl of international obligations dimuushes the possibility of locahsmg small 
conflicts and increases the danger that numerous States and groups of States may be 
involved m a dispute 

We beUeve that ive are thereby serving the cause of peace better, for the necessary 
sentiment of responsibihty of each individual State can only be enhanced if it does 
not hnow beforehand that it ivill be backed, in the event of a conflict arising, by powerful 
nuhtary affiances ” 

From the National Socialist point of view, the theory of the mdivisibihty 
of peace affords the great Powers the possibility of intervening m all political 
events the world over from the standpoint of their own egotistical interests 
under the pretext of “collective security ” 

Hence Germany sees no guarantee of peace in uncontrollable collective pacts 
Germany, m the words of Ambassador von Ribbentrop, considers that the 
pompous phrases “indivisibility of peace” and “collective security” mean m 
reality “mdivisibihty of war” and “collective msecunty ” 

The Results Obtained 

1933 

The first important event m this year was Germany's adhesion to the Four^ 
Powers Pact proposed by SignorMussoUm Already on March 21, Hitler described 
It as a farreachmg and farsighted attempt to assure the peaceful and con* 
sistent evolution of European policy ” The pact was signed at Rome on June 7 
by the four Powers France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy It included m 
its scope all questions concerning them, as vfell as all questions of economic ox 
general mterest for Europe The Contracting Powers undertook to concentrate 
all their efforts to develop, withm the framework of the League of Nations, 
a pohcy of active collaboration between all States in view of the mamtenance 
of peace and in order to ensure the success of the Disarmament Conference 
With regard to the League Covenant — ^particularly Article X (respect for the 
tcmtonal integrity and the pobtical mdependence of all member States), 
Article^ (sanctions), and Article XIX (revision of treaties)— the four Powers 
ec are ^heir mtention of examining among themselves, subject to any de- 
cisions w ich might be taken by the competent organs of the League, all proposals 
re atmg to methods and proceedmgs calculated to mcrease the efficacy of the 
snid articles 

Germany s participation m this pact, which was concluded for a term of 
en years, was mndered particularly significant by the fact that for the first 
1 e since t e World War she was invited to sign an mternational convention 
m er capacity o Great Power possessing equal rights with all other Powers 
* 1 *^ obhged to make any concessions as a condition of the pnv- 

1 admitted to participate in the agreement Moreover, the pact, 

y Its rc crence to Article XIX of the Covenant, opened out the possibihty of 
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a revision of certain clauses of the Tireaty of Versailles, the application of ^vhich 
experience had shown to he inapplicable. 

Political circles in Germany were rightly satisfied >vith the result, although 
they stressed that the value of this new diplomatic document necessarily de- 
pended on future negotiations. They also entertained the hope that France 
would find in the Four-Po^vers Pact— follo^ving as it did the agreements of 
Geneva, Locarno, and Paris — a new’ guarantee of security -which ^vould permit 
of her gradual disarmament. 

The German Government convinced of having famished a proof of its 
sincere love of peace precisely at a moment ^v'hen public opinion outside Ger- 
many attributed sinister and hdlicose intentions to Hitler. In the opinion of 
German political circles, Germany proved Ly signing the Four-Powers Pact her 
readiness to cooperate in the work of preserving European peace and also to 
contribute to the economic reconstruction of Europe. 

At the same time, the Four-Powers Pact afforded the National Socialist 
Government the possibility of a rapprochement -^vith Rome, a policy eventually 
destined to lead to the creation of the Berlin-Rome axis. This policy of rap- 
procfiement between the authontaiian States has been a continnous one 
and was only temporarily intermpted in 1934/5 owing to incidents in Austria. 

The visit of General Goring to Rome was followed by that of Vice-Chancellor 
von Fapen, and opportunities -were furnished for conversations with the Vatican, 
The result was the conclusion of the Concordat on July 20. Under its terms the 
Reich guaranteed to the Catholic Church full liberty of conscience and public 
worship. It recognised the right of the Church to the independent administration 
of her own affairs within the limits of existing legislation, and also the right to 
' enact regulations binding on members of the Catholic community. 

This diplomatic success appeared all the more remarkable since the National 
Socialist movement had in former days beesn condemned by several German 
Bishops, who had gone so far as to excommunicate professed National Socialists 
in their respective dioceses. The Concordat was destined to pave the way for 
a harmonious cooperation between Church and State. Despite a niunber of 
serious incidents which occurred subsequently, the Concordat still constitutes 
the basis of the relations bet>vcen the State and the Catholic Church in con- 
temporary Germany. 

In July.the Chairman of the Disarmament Conference, Mr, Arthur Henderson, 
paid visits to Berlin and Munich; and in September Dr. Goebbels attended the 
plenary assembly -of the League. On this occasion Dr. Goebbels delivered a 
speech to the representatives of the world Press in which he exposed the German 
point of vie^v and justified Germany’s struggle for parity of rights. 

“It is in the interest of nobody” (said Dr. Goebbels) “that Germany should be 
treated as a second-rate nation and that she should be deprived of the possibility of 
pioriding for her defence, which is indispensable for her national security. To conclude 
from this that she desires war is in view of the fact that other countries, far from 
disarming, are rearming, is to take a riew which is as narrow-minded as it is disconra- 

png... 
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Let xt be hoped that all men of good -will may umte in the noble intention of dis 
sipatmg the anxiettes of the nations and of acning the general welfare As far as Ger- 
many 18 concerned, she is smcerely desirona of contnbutmg to the peace of Europe ” 
This speech constituted the final warning uttered by the National Sociabst 
Government to the League of Nations before its withdrawal from that institution 
on October 14, 1933 Both the Chancellor and the Reich Government exposed 
to the German nation the reasons motivating Germany’s withdrawal In a 
broadcast speech of the same date. Hitler resumed those reasons as follows — 
* Inspired by a emcere wsh to accomphsh the peaceful internal reconstruction of 
the German nation, and to reorgamse its political and economic existence, German 
Governments, relying on the promise to grant Germany that parity of rights corres 
ponding to her digmty, had declared themselves prepared to enter the League of 
Nations and to participate m the Disarmament Conference But Germany soon ex- 
penenced hitter disillusions 

Despite her wilhngness to carry to the farthest possible limits her own disarmament, 
which had already been practically completed, the other Powers found themselves 
unable to fulfil the obhgation imposed on them by the Peace Treaty The German 
nation and its Government ivere constantly humihated by a persistent refusal to 
admit that Germany possessed a real panty of rights 
After the German claim to panty had been expressly recogmsed on December 11, 
1932, the Reich Government intimated its readmess to resume its participation m the 
negotiations of the Disarmament Conference Nevertheless the official representatives 
of the other Poivets not only publicly stated that such panty of nghts could no longer 
he granted to Germany under existing circumstances, but also directly informed the 
German Foreign Office and the German delegates m Geneva of this fact 
The German Government sees in this proceei^g a discnmination between Germany 
and other conntnes as unjustifiable as it is msulting Under these conditions the German 
Government considers that it is no longer in a position, as representmg a nation 
deprived of its nghts and relegated to an infenor level, to take part in negotiations 
which can only result m a new Diktat Whilst again proclaimmg its unshakable ■will 
to peace, the German Government, in view of demands incompatible wth its digmty 
and its honour, annoimces with profound regret its decision to abandon the Disarma 
ment Conference The German Government announces at the same time its ivithdrawal 
from the League of Nations But it reiterates its unshakable ■will to peace and affirms 
Us wilhngness to take its share, outside the League, uE all efforts which, may he made 
between the various States with the aim of assuring the peace of Europe ” 

Four days later the German Government pubbshed a memorandum contain- 
proposal to create a German Army bmited to 300,000 men, on condition 
t at t e other Powers should not increase their armaments beyond their exist- 
ing level 

Almost unammously, and for the second Ume within eight months, the 
rman nation manifested its unreserved approval of the pobcy of the National 
oci ist vernmcnt, thereby demonstratmg to the world that it had re- 
covered Its national pride and its fuU freedom of action 

"33 still under the impression created by the energetic step 
o e crman ovemment and by the German plebiscite, much attention was 
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aroused by a brief communique of November 15, concerning a conversation be- 
tween Chancellor Hitler and the newly appointed Polish Minister in Berlin, 
M. Lipsby. It was announced that this conversation regarding the relations be- 
tween Germany and Poland had confirmed the complete agreement between 
the Governments of the t^vo countries. AU questions interesting the two coimtries 
^v’ere to form the subject of direct negotiations between their respective Govern- 
ments. Both Governments, in the interest of European peace, renoimced all 
intention of having recourse to force ns a means of settling divergencies. 

A few days later Hitler received the French Ambassador, M. Fran?ois-Poncet, 
and had a cordial conversation tvith him on the problems of disarmament and 
the Saar. On Decemher 11, the Italian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Signor Suvich, arrived in Berlin. 

The first year of office of the National Socialist Government was thus cha- 
racterised hy remarkable activity in the domain of foreign affairs wth the ob- 
ject of restoring Germany’s honour and establishing parity of rights for her. 

1934. 

From a political point of view, this year was inaugurated, on January 26, 
by tbe conclusion of a Pact between Germany and Poland, of wbicb tbe three 
principal clauses were as foUous: — 

1) The two Governments declare their intention to come to a direct under- 
standing on all questions affecting their mutual relations, of whatever nature 
these questions may be; 

2) Should divergencies arise bet^veen them which cannot be settled by direct 
negotiations, the two Governments, in each specific case and on the basis of 
mutual understanding, ^vill envisage a solution by other peaceful means ‘tvith* 
out, however, excluding the possibility of resorting if need be to the means 
provided for in such cases by agreements abeady concluded between them. 
But under no circumstances Avill they have recourse to force for the settlement 
of such divergencies. 

3) The guarantee of peace furnished by these fundamental principles %vill 
facilitate for both Governments the difficult task of finding solutions, based 
on a just and equitable adjustment of mutual interests, of political, economic, 
and cultural problems. 

This agreement was accompanied by an economic protocol concerning tbe 
suppression of the Customs •war between the two countries and the estabbsbment 
of a basis for their future trading relations. 

Four days later Chancellor Hitler, in his speech to the Reichstag, recalled 
that ■^vhen he took office the relations bet^veen Germany and Poland were ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. There had been a danger that the tension bet^veen the 
two countries, the origin of which must be sought in the territorial clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, would develop into an hostility which in course of 
time might become the source of “mutual hereditary enmity.” 

Hence it was urgently necessary to transform the relations between tbe two 
countries in such a manner that both could derive tbe ^eatest possible profit 
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from them Hitler took the occasion to show by this concrete example how 
divergencies between nations should not exclude the possibility of establislung 
such mutual relations as are conducive to peace and consequently to the general 
welfare 

According to Hitler, it Avould invanably be better m such cases to endeavour 
to find, thanks to a frank and loyal explanation between the two parties, a 
solution of the problems interesting them both, rather than seek refuge m the 
arbitration of a third party 

This standpoint of the German Government was shared by Marshal Pilsudski, 
and ultimately found expression in a Treaty which was not only useful to the 
German and Pohsh nations, hut which also contributed m no small degree to 
the maintenance of European peace 

The Pohsh Mimster for Foreign Affairs, Colonel Beck, voiced the opinion 
that ivith the signing of this treaty a new and happier era in the relations be- 
tween Poland and Germany had begun It gave him, he said, particular satis 
faction to see m this agreement an example of constructive ivork which con 
trasted ivith the constantly mcreasmg pessimism that characterised inter- 
national relations (See Pict 48 ) 

The German Polish Treaty, which took the whole world by surpnse, con- 
firmed Hitler’s view that bilateral pacts are preferable to collective agreements 
Among other events in 1934 we may mention the agreement reached at Geneva 
concermog preparatory measures m view of the plebiscite in the Saar scheduled 
for January 13, 1935, and the meetmg of Hitler and Mussolini in Venice 

1935 

Among the numerous pohtical events of this year, which began tvith the 
quasi unanimous plebiscite m the Saar, some are deserving of special mention 
owing to their being pecuharly characteristic of the foreign pohey of the Reich 
On March 15, the French Chamber passed the Two Years Mihtary Service 
Act Immediately on receiving the news at his villa at Berchtesgaden, Hitler 
left by air for Berlin and summoned a Cabinet Council which %vas held m the 
afternoon of the next day The Cabmet decided to enact a law “concerning the 
orgamsation of the Army ” This law consists of only three articles, ivhich, how 
ever, possess histone importance They are as follows — 

1) Military service is based on compulsory service, 

2) The German Army m tune of peace, includmg the Pobce groups, compnses 
twelve Army Corps and 36 divisions, 

3) Supplernentary laws legulatmg the details of compulsory military service will 
8 ort y e Bubmitlcd by the Sluuster of “Wat to the Reich Gov emraent 

1 this step, Germany recovered her mihtary freedom and re entered 

t 1 C ran s o t ic mihtary Powers At the same time she broke the strongest fetter 
forged by the Treaty of VersaiUcs (See Pict 44 ) 

e significance of the decision thus taken was expHmed to the German 
nation an t ® '^orld m a manifesto issued by the German Government It was 
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in vam that the other European Powers protested, nnd that the League of 
Nations adopted a resolution stating that Germany had violated her obligations 
towards the community of nations The German Go\emment, in its turn, 
protested agamst this resolution of the League ^^hich it regarded as a further 
discrimination beti>een Germany and other countries, and it denied to the 
members of the League the right to sit m judgment upon Germany 

In the meantime the British Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, accompamed 
bj the Lord Pnvj Seal, Mr Anthony Eden, paid a visit to Berhn A jomt 
communique issued at the termmation of this visit affirmed that “a complete 
elucidation of the views held on either side” had resulted from the conversations 
The communique further stressed that **both Governments pursued the common 
flim of assunng and consohdatmg the peace of Europe by encouragmg inter- 
national cooperation ’* 

In the course of these conversations Chancellor Hitler exposed the German 
vneiv of the scheme of an East European pact proposed by the French Foreign 
Minister M Louis Barthou, a scheme faxoured by Sir John Simon The scheme 
m ijuestion provided for a pact of the five East European Poivers — namely, 
Russia, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Balkan States — mth the 
aim of furnishing a mutual guarantee for the inviolabihty of their respective 
frontiers, and for a corresponding pact between France, Germany, and Russia 
to come mutually to each other's assistance against any ‘‘aggressor” 

The Chancellor declmed to adhere to a pact which would entail automatically 
an obhgation of military assistance He declared that be saw in such a pact a 
menace to peace rather than a guarantee of peace For the first tune Hitler 
also raised the questions, durmg these conversations, of the restoration of the 
former German colomes and of a naval agreement with Great Bntam (See 
Pict 47) 

On May 21, in his previously mentioned speech to the Reichstag, Hitler 
enumerated the folloiving thirteen pomts destmed m his opmion to form the 
basis of a comprehensive peace proposal — 

1) Iso return to Geneva wthont parity of rights 

2) Re\-ision of treaties by means of peaceful understanding 

3) No treaties considered impossible to carry out shall be signed 

4) A normal evolution of treaties must be rendered possible 

5) No new attempt to orgamse European cooperation in the shape of unilateral 
decisions 

6) Germany is prepared on principle to conclude non aggression pacts 

7) Germany is prepared to complete the Locarno Pact by a pact relating to aviation 

8) Germany is prepared to make knovm the extent of her mihtary reorgamsation 

9) Germany is prepared to accept a limitation of armaments 

10) Suppression of all arms destined for the purpose of aggression 

11) Limitation of the calibre of artillery gons 

12) A systematic effort to neutralise public opimon 

13) Elucidation of the theory of interference in the mtemal affairs of foreign States 
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Hitler concluded by saying — 

“We all know' how many millions of hold and valiant adversanes we had to face 
durmg the World War History will surely testify that the Germans have less under- 
stood the art of hvxng a leasonablelife than the art of bravely laying doivn their bves 
I cannot better tenmnate my speech to you, my comrades, than by reiteratmg our 
unshakable faith m the cause of peace He who would set ahght the torch of war in 
Europe can only desire chaos We, however, arc firmly convinced that our era far from 
witnessing the rmn of Western civilisation will witness its rebirth It is our proud hope 
and our steadfast belief that Germany will make an imperishable contribution to this 
great task ’ 

Four days later the Reich Government addressed to the signatories of the 
Locarno Pact a memorandum settmg forth the incompatibility of the said Pact 
with the Franco Russian Pact of May 9, 1935 The Reich Government maintained 
that the Locarno Pact could not be modified by any of its signatories by a 
treaty with a third party 

The German Government further stressed that Article I of the Franco-Russian 
Pact stipulated that mutual assistance should he rendered independently of 
any recommendation by the Council of the League of Nations or of any unan- 
imous decision of the League itself 

Pourparlers m view of a Naval Agreement between Great Bntam and Ger- 
many were commenced m June and concluded on the eighteenth of that month 
An exchange of notes defined the points m which agreement had been reached 
The Anglo German Naval Convention provided that the strength of the 
German fleet should be in the proportion of 35 100 of that of the British fleet 
This proportion ivill not be affected by the naval programme of other countries, 
hut m the case of exceptional measures regarding naval constructions Germany 
IS entitled to request Great Britain to reexamine the situation 

Under the terms of the Convention the British and German Governments 
consented to apply the aforesaid proportion to each category of warships, 
both Governments declanng themselves in favour of this system of a limitation 
of naval armaments — a system which provides a maximum of tonnage and a 
maximum of cahhre for each eategoij' ef 
As regards suhmannes, the Convention accorded Germany the fundamental 
nght to possess 100% of the suhmarme tonnage of the British Commonwealth, 
at the same time Germany undertook that the total tonnage of her submarmes 
8 o^ld never exceed 45% of that of the British fleet If, oiving to extraordmary 
circumstances, the German Government should deem it necessary to extend 
t IS imit, Germany would be ohhgeJ to inform the British Government of the 
® fnendly discussion on the subject 

c cone usion of this naval agreement, signed on behalf of the Reich by 
m assa or von Ribbentrop, had, on the one hand, the effect of circumscnbmg 
le possi 1 ities o the development of the German Navy, hut, on the other, it 
presen e un ema e advantages for Hitler's foreign pohey, advantages which 
may be summarised as follows — o i ^ o 
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1) A formal recognition of the legality of Germany’s rearmament -^vas thereby 
obtained for the first time, and any protests by third Po^vers •^^'e^e consequently 
rendered inoperative; 

2) suspicion of a new naval rivalry between Germany and Great Britain^ 
which was one of the main causes of the World War, was dissipated; 

3) a new proof had been afforded to the world that direct bilateral agreements 
are easier to realise than collective pacts; 

4) a concrete example had been furnished of a treaty concluded outside the 
framework of the League of Nations concerning the limitation of armaments — a 
treaty which had appreciably contributed to the stabilisation of peace. 

Although the Anglo-German Naval Convention incontestably imposed certain 
sacrifices on the Eeich, the German nation understood the necessity of those 
sacrifices ■^vhich it readily accepted in the interest of friendly relations between 
the two coimtries. The necessity of cordial relations between London and Berlin 
had, moreover, been clearly exposed by Hitler in his book Mdn Kampf and 
continues to form one of the bases of his foreign policy. 

1936. 

On February 27, the French Chamber ratified the Franco-Russian Pact by 
353 votes to 164. On March 7 German troops occupied the demilitarised Rhine- 
land zone, and Germany informed the signatories of the Locarno Pact — ^i. e. 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Great Britain — that in consequence of the rati- 
fication in question ’‘Germany had reestablished, conformably ^vith the primor- 
dial right of a nation to the security of its frontiers and the maintenance of its 
defence, the full and complete sovereignty of the Reich in the demilitarised 
Rhenish zone.” (See Piets. 45, 46.) 

The memorandum remitted by the German Government to the signatories 
of the Locarno Pact emphasized that the pact concluded between Paris and 
^Moscow had practically resulted in putting an end to the Locarno agreement. 
Hence Germany did not consider herself bound any longer to that agreement. 
The memorandoun added that the Franco-Russian Pact had meanwhile been 
completed by a parallel treaty between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 

In order to prevent any misinterpretations of its intentions and of the purely 
defensive natxire of the measures taken by it; in order, further, to confirm again 
its immutable aspiration towards a real pacification of Europe; the German 
Government declared itself prepared to sohmit the following proposals destined 
to ensure lasting peace in Europe; — 

1) Mutual delimitation of a demilitarised zone between France and Germany; 

2) conclusion for a period of 25 years of a pact of non-aggression between Germany, 
France and Belgium; 

3) guarantee of this pact by Great Britain and Italy; 

4) the Netherlands to participate in this pact; 

5) conclusion of an air pact between the Western Powers; 
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regard to Ethiopia had also been effected in connection with Germany’s recog- 
mtion of the new Itahan Empire^ 

Count Ciano took part m a review of the Hitler Youth m ivhich the creation 
of an Italo German Institute for the Leadership of Youth wth headquarters 
m Rome and Berlin was announced 

Count Ciano’s journey was the startmg>point for a number of visits paid 
each other reciprocally by promment personahtics in the two countries 

In his speech m Mdan on November 1, Mussolmi explained that “the vertical 
Ime Berhn Rome is not a dividing Ime» but an axis to v hich all European 
States animated by the wiU to collaboration and peace can adhere ” 

A ivish expressed by Hitler m bis book Mem Kampf was thus fulfilled — 
namely, bis wish to reahse an entente cordtale with Italy 


November was marked by three important events in regard to German pohcy 
The first was the reestabhshment of the supremacy of the Reich over the German 
rivers 

On November 15, the German Foreign Office addressed a Note to the Govern 
ments which under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles were represented on 
the International River Commission for the supervision of the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Oder The Note stated that the provisions of the 
Treaty m question were contrary to the notion of parity of rights as regarded 
inland shipping and were detrimental to the interests of Germany Since Ger* 
many’s efforts to modify this mtolerable situation had hitherto proved unsuo* 
cesful the German Government considered itself unable to admit the existing 
situation any longer Hence the German Government declared its inability to 
recognise the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles regardmg the German m 
land watenvays and the admmistration of the Kiel Canal At the same time the 
German Government denounced the agreement signed on May 4, relatmg to 
shipping on the Rhme 

Germany thus ceased to collaborate with the Commission for surveying traffic 
on German rivers created by the Treaty of Versailles Henceforth, by the decision 
of the German Government, navigation on the German inland watenvays was 
open to all States inthout distinction, on condition of reciprocity 

A second important event was the visit to Berhn of the Austrian Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Dr Cuido Schmidt, where he had lengthy con- 
\crsations with Baron von Neurath and Chancellor Hitler, m the course of 


Af of tte Socift& ^non, mo Aftnerona Afnia Onentale floliono (Italian £ast 

^,it 1 mpany) m Milan vaih a capital of SO nuUion Lrc with powers to increase to 200 

on ire was announced in January 1937 He buh of the newly founded company was the 
p 01 a 0 t e treasures of the sod of Ethiopia Germany is largely interested in this under 
ta^g and her investor, have a preferential right of 25% on all prohts of the company The 
txfXoA the districts of mUega and West and East Uartar. which 
t 1 11 * L *'**** '®pper and lead Tlie techmeal work of this new enterprise will be 

directed hy the well known German geologist Prof Leo von mr MOhlcn 
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which political, economic*, and cultural problems were discussed One of the 
results ^vas the develojiment of the commercial relations bet^veen the Uvo 
countries, and it was evidenced on this occasion that the agreement of July 11 
furnished the opportunity of fruitful cooperation in many domams 

The third important event of the year was the agreement concluded on 
November 25 m Berlin between the Japanese Ambassador and Ambassador 
von Ribbentrop agamst the Communist International Under the terms of this 
agreement both States havmg recognised 1) that the aim of the Commumst 
International is the dismemberment and disintegration of all existmg States, 
further, 2) that an mtervention by the Commtem m the mtemal conditions 
of their respective nations would not only menace the peace and ivelfare of the 
latter, hut also the peace and ivelfare of the world in general the tivo States 
m question have resolved to inform each other mutually concerning the activ 
ities of the Commumst International and concerning the necessary defensive 
measures agamst such activities, which must be taken m close cooperation 
beuveen Germany and Japan Other States, whose internal peace may appear 
menaced by the work of s) stematic dismtegration undertaken hy the Co mmuni st 
International, are invited to participate in the aforesaid convention the duration 
of which IS fixed for a penod of five years 

A supplementary clause provided for the constitution of a Permanent Two 
Powers Commission between the two signatories of the treaty The clause m 
question also provided for severe measures to be taken against all persons found 
guilty of working either directly or mdirectly for the interests of the Third 
International 

The theories expressed by Chancellor Hitler and other speakers two months 
previously on the occasion of the annual congress of the National Sociahst 
Patty in Numberg thus found their first practical apphcation 

Among other noteworthy occurrences id this jear should be mentioned the 
“Con^entlon relating to the Exchange of Goods and Payments with Lithuama,” 
concluded on Augusts, and which was contracted W7th the aim of reducing 
the tension between the two countries and improvmg their pohtical relations 
The same peaceful pohey of Germany towards all ueighbounng States found 
Its expression in offers of guarantees of neulrahty to Belgium, Holland, Luxem 
burg, and Swatrerland 


1937 

The jear began Avath the joumcj of the Prussian Premier General G6nng 
to Ital) On this occasion General GOnng aaos accorded an audience by the 
King and had scAcral conversations Avith Mussohm and Count Gano on the 
subject of pressing international problem®, especially of that presented by the 
cimI A\ar m Spam In a discussion m Capn with represcntalnes of the Press 
General GSnng stated that the Berho'Home axis would prove a laluable 
instrument in the consobdation of peace General Goenng added that Germany 
AMshed to contribute to strengthen European peace, Avhich A^as again jeopardised 



Committee for the Promotion of Cultural Relations between Germany and 
Austria, whose formation had been planned on the occasion of the visit of 
Dr Schmidt to Berlm, should take up its activities on February 25th 
Shortly after this, the Swiss Federal President announced to the Federal Par 
Lament that Ex President Schulthess Lad, with his knowledge and consent, been 
received by Chancellor Hitler whilst on a private visit to Germany After stress 
mg his love of peace, Chancellor Hitler had stated that the existence of Switzer 
land was a European necessity He had not made special reference to Sivitzer 
land m his speech of January 30th m connection wth the declaration of neutral 
ity m respect of Belgium and Holland for the simple reason that the neutrahty 
of Smtzerland had m no way been questioned by the powers and by Germany 
The mviolabihty and neutrahty of Switzerland will be at any time, and come 
what may, respected by Germany The Chancellor then authorized Schulthess 
to mform the Swiss government and the Smss people of this unequivocal and 
solemn declaration The Swiss Parhament expressed its gratification at receivmg 
this declaration 


The Spring of 1937 was notable for a senes of events which bore the character 
of an attempt to improve mternational relations 

In the first place. Dr Rust, German mmister for Education, left for Greece to 
inaugurate the excavations at Olympia made possible by the Fuhrer’s appro 
pnations as announced on the occasion of the Olympic Games m Berhn Later 
on, Dr Schacht visited Brussels to return the visit paid by Governor of tbo Bel 
gian National Bank to Berhn He was received on this occasion by King Leopold 
Interviewed by newspaper correspondents. Dr Schacht expressed the view that 
a reorganziation of the trade relations between the various countries would 
depend solely upon ivhether these relations could be freed from pohtical prejudices 
As nobody wanted war, an understanding of this sort was now possible German 
re armament did not constitute a stumblmg block m the way of this under* 
standing on the contrary, it would help to make it possible seemg that Germany 
was not respected as long as it -was powerless There followed the visit to Ger- 
many of Signor Ricci, Itahan Youth Leader He came to study the orgamzation 
of the German youth movement An important visit was that of Field Marshal 
Hermann Goring to Rome, where he was received by the Duce 
According to an official pronouncement, the conversations which Baron von 
Neurath had m Rome with Mussolini and Count Ciano served to reinforce the 


determination of both 


governments to pursue a common pohcy on the basis of 


t e talo German protocols of October 1936 and to continue m future to strive 
or a at reaching collaboration with other powers Later on, Baron von Neurath 
pai visits to Belgrade, Sofia and Budapest wth the object of strengthening and 
eepening the good relations existmg between the Reich and these countries 
It is worth noting that, m the meantime, the Belgian Foreign Mmister had 
ec Mc t at his country was conscious of the importance of the •wilbncness of 
the German Chancellor to — ' * * — - 


recogmze and guarantee the neutrahty of Belgiu 
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It had served to indicate possibilities which the BeJgian Government could not 
afford to ignore. 

On May 24th, four Italian warships which were lying at anchor in Palma de 
Mallorca, were damaged by bombs dropped by aeroplanes belonging to the 
Valencia government. Two days later, an aerial bomb hit the Italian cruiser 
“Quarto”, killing six officers and wounding several others. On May 29th, the 
German battleship “Deutschland” which had put in at Ibiza, was likewise bit 
by bombs dropped by machines sent out by the Valencia government. 

A statement broadcast by the German Government said that the warship was 
in the service of the international sea control but was off duty at the time of the 
outrage. This accounts for the fact that the crew was assembled aft in the im- 
protected mess-rooms. A bomb hit the mess-room, killing twenty of the ratings 
and wounding seventy-three others. Not a single shot was fired at the attacking 
aeroplanes. The declaration then went on to say that the Valencia government 
had twice been warned by the Non-intervention Commission and by the German 
Government of the danger of carrying out aerial attacks on warships acting in 
the service of the International Control. 

As a reprisal for the “Deutschland” outrage, the German naval forces shelled 
the fortified port of Almeria. After the dockyards had been destroyed and the 
enemy batteries silenced, the action was terminated and the affair considered 
settled. Further German naval units were sent to reinforce the German naval 
forces stationed in Spanish waters. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, who was at that time German ambassador in Lon- 
don, banded in to the Non-intervention Committee o note in which the outrage 
was described as another link in a chain of similar incidents whereby, at the 
beginning of April red warships had threatened the battleship “Graf Spec” and, 
on May 11th, the cruiser “Leipzig.” The German Government has therefore 
decided to withdraw from the Control System and from the deliberations of the 
Non-intervention Committee until full assurances are forthcoming against the 
repetition of incidents of this sort. In the meantime, the German warships have 
hcea ordered to See apoa avry Spanish aeropiaae or waxaiip that approach 
them. 

In this way, Adolf Hitler saved German dignity in the face of this incident. 
He also saved the prestige of the Xatcmational Forces operating in Spanish 
waters. 

The Anglo-German quantitative Naval Agreement of 1935 provided for agree- 
ments of a qualitative character only in the event of an understanding being 
reaching in this matter between Great Britain, France, the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union. As an agreement of this kind had now been 
concluded, a further Anglo-German Naval Agreement was signed. It will remain 
in force until December Slst, 1942. 

A safeguarding clause provides for the revision of the treaty in the face of 
Special circumstances. Furthermore, provision has been made for the holding of 
discussions with regard to a prolongation or revision of the treaty in the third 

6 
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quarter of the year 1940 The treaty estahhshea a formula for determmmg -when 
hatticsiups, aircraft carriers, hght surface craft, submarines and small war vessels 
should be considered in need of replacement Moreover it estabhshes the followmg 
maximum values m a quahtative sense (size of ship and calibre) 

For battleships 35,000 tons and 40 6 cm guns For aircraft earners 23,000 
tons and 15 5 cm guns For hght surface craft, namely, for big cruisers 10,000 
tons and 20 cm guns, for small cruisers, 8,000 tons and 15 5 cm guns and for a 
further subdivision (destroyers, flottiUa leaders) 3,000 tons and 15 5 cm guns 
Furthermore, for submarmes 2 000 tons and 13 cm guns It is agreed to discon* 
tmue the buddmg of big cruisers from now until January 1st, 1947 Should, 
however, the Soviet Union carry out its mtention of building such cruisers during 
this period, this respite from huilding may be curtailed It is expressly stated 
that Germany cannot be held responsible for such an eventuality It is aI«o 
agreed that there should be an exchange of mformation between the contracting 
parties with regard to huildmg plana A supplementary agreement in the form of 
a declaration contams provisions regarding the apphcation of the 35 to 100 
strength relation of the German and British navies to the speciBc categories of 
vessels and the possibihty of the transfer of tonnage from one category of ships 
to another, as well as special stipulations concerning the replacement of those 
German warships budt in accordance with the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty An exchange of notes embodied m the agreement as a third section deals 
with the possibihty, already mentioned, of curtailing the building respite for 
large cruisers 


The German Official News Agency announced at the begmnmg of September 
that in the second half of the month the Duce would visit Germany at the 
invitation of the Fuhrer This was umversally regarded as an event of out 
standing importance The meetmg was intended to reaffirm the close ideolo 
gical ties uniting the revolutionary movements which had brought about a 
complete transformation and reorgamzaliou of social and state life in both 
countries 

The Itahan Chief of State arrived m Germany accompanied by Count Ciano, 
Italian Forei^ Minister, Signor Statnee, Mnnslerr and Party Secretary, Signor 
^ficn. Minister for Propaganda, and a large suite He was welcomed at the 
Austro German frontier by Rudolf Hess, Fuhrer’s Deputy, v.ho accompanied 
m to Munich After being received by Chancellor Hitler, the Duce deposited 
a the Temple of Honour on the K5nighchen Platz and then paid visits 

to t c mimstrative Offices of the National Sociabst Partv and to the Ftihrer- 
ham where he was introduced to Icadmg Party members (see Picts 51 to 62) 

° parade organized by the Party and a visit to the House of Ger- 

man rt, ussolmi left Munich m company of the Fuhrer for the purpose of 
atten ‘"g t le German Army Manoeuvres in North Germany Prior to Icavme 
unic , us^o mi and Hitler had several lengthy conversitions Mussohm con- 
erret upon it er the title of Honorary Corporal of the Fascist Mihtia, which is 
the highest title awarded bj the Fascist Party Hitler, for bis part, aivarded the 
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Duce the Grand Cross of the Order of Merit of the German Eagle as ^veIl as the 
Golden Badge of the National Socialist Party, hitherto -worn only by the Fiihrer 
himself. 

The appointment of Hitler as Honorary Corporal of the Fascist ‘Militia ^vas 
explained as follows: “Adolf Hitler, the Fiihrer of the German People, gave 
Germany back its faith in its new greatness. The restorer of state, social and 
political order, he leads the German nation with firm band to^vards the fulfilment 
of its high mission.. As upholder and defender of European civilization against 
every attempt at disruption, he gave to Italy, at a period of its struggle, test- 
imony of his loyal solidarity and friendship.” 

At the conclusion of the German Army manoeuvres, Fiihrer and Duce departed 
for Essen for an inspection of the Krupp Works. Upon his return to Berlin, the 
Duce made a triumphal entry into the gaily decorated German capital. The day 
was declared a general holiday. 

A gala reception was given in the Reich Chancellery on the evening of the same 
day. In his toast, Adolf Hitler paid high tribute to his guest, referring to him as 
the creator of Fascist Italy and the foimder of a new Imperium: 

“On your journey through Germany you ^rill have appreciated from the great 
enthusiasm with ivhich you were received by all classes of the German nation that your 
visit meant more to us than a merely diplomatic event and a purely conventional 
meeting. At a time in which the world is full of tensions and alarming confusions, in 
which the most dangerous elements attempt to attack and destroy the civilisation of 
Europe, Germany and Italy have found themselves in sincere friendship and common 
political cooperation. This cooperation rests not only on the same indestructible will to 
live and assert themselves, but, in addition, on related political ideals which we are 
convinced are a basis of that internal strength and firmness of our States. These common 
fundamental political prinuples constitute a tie binding our peoples, and there operates 
in the same direction the fact that in the real vital interests of Italy and Germany there 
are no factors separating them, but only factors of a complementary or unifying nature. 
We believe that the safeguarding of peace and of the most precious flowers of European 
civilisation are not to be attained by the creation of a bloc directed aj^ainst other 
European States. We are, on the contrary, convinced that through our common work 
•we serve best not only the interests of our two countries but, in addition, the objective 
of a general international understanding, which lies close to our hearts. In this spirit, 
Germany and Italy will examine and deal side by side •with the political tasks, so as 
to oppose every attempt separate the two nations or even play one off against the 
other.” 

In his reply, Mussolini said that since he had been on German soil he 
had felt everywhere around him the spiritual atmosphere of a great, friendly 
people. He greeted the Fiihrer as the man who had restored to the German 
nation the consciousness of its greatness, as the re-creator of the nation wth 
which Fascist Italy is allied by'so many ties of spirit and achievement. The 
Fascist and the National Socialist revolution were and are creative revolutions. 
Germany and Italy have created on their soil great ^vorks of culture and progress. 
New and not less great >vork8 -will rise in the future. 


6 * 
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On the second day of his sojourn in Berlin, Mussohm visited the Armoury, 
Potsdam and the headquarters of the Berbn Fascio He paid a visit to Field 
marshal Gormg at Karm Hall in the Schorfheide Later in the day, a big demons 
tration was held on the Reichs Sports Field It was attended by about a million 
persons, whdst a further two milhons Imed the route 
Adolf Hitler, iv^ho spoke first, said that the deepest significance of this demons 
tration of peoples ivas the smcere wish of their countries to guarantee that peace 
which was not the reward of a cowardly abdication but the result of a responsible 
securmg of their natural, spiritual and moral welfare as "well as of their cultural 
substance and values In this way they were serving not only their own mterests 
but those of all Europe No nation can desire peace more than Germany but no 
people bave learned to know better the fearful results of weak confidence than 
ours The ideals of hherahsm and democracy had not saved the German nation 
from the worst kmds of pohtical rape In that tune of bitter trial Italy, and 
especially Fascist Italy, did not jom in the humihations imposed upon Germany 
Italy showed m those years understandmg for the claims to equality of a great 
nation It is therefore a matter of great satisfaction that an hour has come in 
which Germany could remember that and has remembered it Out of the similar 
nature of the Fascist and National Socialist revolutions there i8 arising today 
not only a community of views but of action Fascist Italy through the gemus 
and work of one creative man has become a new Empire The German Empire 
had also regamed its mibtary strength The power of these two Empires forms 
today the strongest guarantee for the safeguarding of a Europe which still 
possesses a sense of its cultural mission and does not intend to faD a prey to 
destructive elements Every attempt to divide such a unity of peoples by playing 
off one agamst the other, by casting suspicions or alleging untrue aims, will fad 
before the wish of the 115,000,000 taking -part in this demonstration, as also 
before the mils of the two leading men 

Mussolim then addressed the gathermg He said that his visit should not 
he measured by the same standard as the usual diplomatic political visits 
The fact that he had come to Germany today did not mean that he would be 
travelhng somewhere else tomorrow He had come not merely as the head of the 
ta n.g<wemoae.Et.bT^\atDrve all in his capacity as the head ol a national revo* 
ution, w ch thereby wishes to give a proof of its close connection with the Ger- 
man course of both revolutions may have been different, but the 

goa t ey ad mshed to reach and have reached is the same the unity and 
greatness of the nation 


1 secret mtentions hidden behmd his visit Nothing woidd be 

p anne m cr mto divide a Europe which is already divided enough The solemn 
con irma ion o t e fact and stability of the Berlin Rome axis was not directed 
agains ot cr tales National Socialists and Fascists wanted peace and are 
a ways rca y to work for peace, a real, fruitful peace which does not silently 
^ore, ut so ves the questions arising from the hfe of the peoples To the whole 
^orld, »h.ch ,8 askmg tensely what the result of this meetmg .vill be, war or 
peace, he couM answer wuL a loud voice Peace Germany and Italy foUow the 
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same goal m the sphere of economic autarchy Without economic mdependence 
the pohtical mdependence of a nation is doubtful, and a nation of great mihtary 
power may become the \'ictim of an economic blockade The community of ideas 
m Germany and Italy had found expression m the struggle agamst the Third 
International, the modem form of darkest Byzantmian arbitrary force After the 
war. Fascism fought wuth the utmost energy this form of human degeneracy, 
fought It -with word and weapon The same course has been adopted towards 
Spam, where thousands of Itahan volunteers have fallen to save European 
culture, the culture which may experience a re hirth ivhen it turns its back 
upon the false, Ijung gods of Geneva and Moscow^, and turns towards the luminous 
truths of the German and Itahan revolutions 

This danger was experienced m all its directness when 52 nations assembled at 
Geneva decided upon cnmmal economic sanctions Germany did not take part 
m the sanctions, despite ah inducements Italy w’lU never forget that That is 
the pomt at which, for the first time, the existence of a necessary cooperation 
betiveen National Sociahst Germany and Fascist Italj appeared What the 
w orld now knows as the Rome Berlm arose in the autumn of 1935, and has 
worked m the first tivo jears for the ever stronger rapprochement of the two 
peoples to each other, as for the growmg pohtical strengthenmg of the peace of 
Europe 

He said that he did not know when Europe would awaken, for secret, but to 
him ‘irell enough knoivn, forces are at work to turn a civil into a 'ivorld 
conflagration What is important is that Italy and Germany — who in human 
bemgs make the immense mass of 115,000,000 — stand together m a smgle 
unshatterable determmation 

On September 29 tb, a big imhtary parade was held m Berlm before the Duce 
and the Fuhrer There took part m it 590 officers, 13,100 non commissioned 
officers and men, 1,890 horses 145 horse draivn vehicles, 613 motorised vehicles 
and 144 motor bicycles On the same day, Mussolmi concluded bis three day visit 
to Berlm He was accompanied to the Reich frontier by the FuhreFs Deputy 
As the German Neivs Agency announced at the time, the Duce mvited the 
Fuhrer to make a return visit to Italy This mvitatiou was gladly accepted 

On November 6th, the German, Itahan and Japanese Governments signed m 
Rome a protocol m which they expressed their considered opimon that the 
Communist International had become a dangerous menace to civdised world m 
the East and m the West, as it disturbed and disrupted peace everyivbere, and 
that this menace could be faced and overcome only through the close coUabor 
ation of ail those countries interested m the preservation of peace and order 
In view of the fact that Italy, ivhich has combatted this danger ever smce the 
begmnmg of the Fascist regime and has extirpated all mfluences of the Com- 
mimist International m its own territory, had now decided to face the common 
enemy side by side ivith Germany and Japan, who are hkeivise mspired by the 
desire to defend themselves from Commimist International, the three govern 
ments are agreed that, m accordance with Article II of the Agreement of 
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November 25tb, J936 between Germany and Japan, that Italy should join this 
agreement 

Xord Habfax, Lord President of the Pnvy Council, arrived in Berlin on JNo- 
vember 17tb According to an official statement, it yvas a private journey ivith 
the object of visiting the Huntmg Exhibition On the first day of his visit, 
however, Lord Hahfax had opportunity foe a lengthy conversation with Baron 
von Neurath, who was then still in charge of the German Foreign Office Later 
on. Lord Hahfax was received by the Fuhrer at Obersalrberg, where m a talk 
lasting five hours, problems were discussed affecting Germany and Britain 
Prior to his return to London, Lord Hahfax declared that although he had nothing 
to say about the subject of his talks, these had been frank, open and informal 
He hoped, he said, that the door to a clarification of the atmosphere^between 
Germany and Britam had been shghtly opened He mentioned the cordiahty 
and fnendhness of his reception m Germany, especially by the Fuhrer He was 
glad to have had the opportumty of estabhshing contact with the leadmg men 
of Germany (see Pict 49) 

Dr von Daranyi, Hungarian Prime minister, and Dr von Kanya, Hungarian 
Mmister of Foreign Affairs, arrived in Berlm on November 2l5t as the guests 
of the German Government On the occasion of the official reception m the 
Presidential Palace m the Wdhelm Strassc, Baron von Neurath recalled the 
traditional friendship existing between Germany and Hungary Both countries 
had passed through years of suffering and were now engaged m the laborious task 
of national reconstruction The Third Reich was foUowmg, be said, the powerful 
resurgence of the Hungarian nation wth the warmest sympathy In the future, 
as m the past, German settlers in Hungary who had long since become loyal 
Hungarian citizens would contribute part towards consolidating this friendship 
The unsbakeable relationship of mutual trust, now existmg between the two 
countnes, offered a warrant for the pohtical future In his reply, Premier von 
Daranyi expressed lus admiration for the infectious virdity displayed by the 
German people upon bemg bberated from their fetters He recorded his “satis 
faction at the thought that Hungary would continue, by virtue of common 
mterests, to hve in fnendlj relations with Germany This friendship, which had 
always served to promote peace and which bad been consohdated through the 
World War, >vould contmue to be directed towards the attainment of pacific 
ends (see Pict 50) 

On a motion introduced by the Duce himself, the Grand Fascist Council 
unanimously decided on December 11th on the immediate wnthdrawal of Italy 
rom the League of Nations An official German pronouncement on this move 
eclared that Germany had taken note of this step -vath the fullest understanding 
an warmest sympathy The League of Nations had thereby received ita deserts 
or the pohtical blunders it had committed It had never proved itself capable of 
ma ng a useful contribution towards the surmountmg of current problems of. 
international politics It had invariably exerted a harmful even dangerous, 
in uence upon the entire pohtical development Beneath the cloak of pre- 



conceived ideals it tad become more and more a federation serving the interests 
of those who had profitted by the Versailles arrangement/ The complete failure 
of the League of Nations has today become a fact which needs no further e^Vidence 
or explanation. Even the smaller countries have brought themselves to renounce 
all hope in the League of Nations upon realising that the Geneva policy of 
collective security had, in truth, led to a collective insecurity. It is now only 
from Moscow that one hears an avowal of belief in the Geneva ideals. Those 
big powers which have remained in Geneva have, however, no longer the right 
to represent the League of Nations as being the supreme organ of international 
cooperation. The German Government is convinced that the political system of 
Geneva had not only ended in abortion but had become a harmful influence. 
‘For this reason, a return of Germany to the League of Nations would never more 
come intb consideration. 

This solemn declaration, which pul an abrupt end to the hopes of many 
adherents of the Geneva League, supplied the curtain to w’hat, from a diplo- 
matic vie^vpoint, was a very eventful year and the herald of happenings of 
supreme importance. 

» 1938 (down to the Ftihrer’s visit to Italy), 

The visits of foreign statesmen to Germany continued to remain the order of 
the day. In the middle of January, Colonel Beck, Polish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, broke his journey to Geneva at Berlin where he spent a few days. He 
was received by the Fuhrer and also took this opportunity to conduct an ex- 
change of views with Baron von Neurath and other leading German personages. 

There followed the visit of M, Stoyadinovitch, Yugoslav Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. He had a series of political conversations with the Chief of the 
Foreign Office as ^vell as with General GSring and the Chancellor himself. It was 
announced subsequently that these talks had been conducted in an atmosphere 
of sincere friendship and with complete understanding on both sides of the reci- 
procal vievipoints, whereby it was re-affirmed that the preliminary conditions are 
given for an enduring friendship and a collaboration in all domains in the interest 
of European appeasement. Both sides pledge themselves to promote in every way 
the favourable development of German-Yugoslav relations. As regards press 
relations, it ■^v^a8 fully agreed that the press in either country should devote, 
itself to a greater extent than in the past to the task of fostering the good, 
friendly relations existing between the two countries. Finally, with the object 
of deahng, under State guidance, -with all matters relating to the timber trade 
between Germany and Yugoslavia, it was decided to form a joint Forestry and 
Agricultural Committee composed of experts from both coimtries and entrusted 
Avith the task of fostering relations in this domain. * 

, With the object of being able to inform the Reichstag of important measures 
and events ivhich had not yet been fully materialised, Adolf Hitler refrained from 
making his traditional review of the situation on the occasion of the anniversary 



of the advent of National Socialism to power. larthe early part -of February, 
"Baron von Neurath was, at bis o^vn request, relieved of his .post as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and, at the same time, appointed Chief of the Privy Cabinet 
Council, retaining the title of a Cabinet Minister. The title “Minister without 
Portfobo” has been definitely dropped. In a letter addressed to him on this 
occasion, the Fuhrer intimated that he was unable to comply mth his request 
to he^permitted to go into retirement as his advice and insight had become 
indispensable to Adolf Hitler. His appointment as President of the Privy Cabinet 
Council had been made in order to retain his services as an adviser in the direction 
of the affairs of State. * - . * 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, hitherto German Ambassador in London, was 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in succession to Baron von Neurath. 

■ The 'deliberations of the Pnvy Cabinet Council, which has thus been formed' 
to advise on matters of Foreign Policy, are conducted by Dr. Lammers, Reich 
Minister and Chief of the German Chancellery. Members of the Privy Council 
arei 'Joachim von Ribbentrop, German Mmister for Foreign Affairs, Field 
Marshal Goring, Rudolf Hess, the Fubrer’s Deputy, Dr.^Goebhels, Minister’for 
Propaganda, Dr. Lammers, Chief of the German Chancellery, General 
von Brauchitsch, Commauder*m-cluef of the German Army, General-Admiral 
Raeder, Commandei-in-chief of the German Navy, General Keitel, Chief of 
' the Supreme Army Command. 

••Adolf Hitler made further sweeping changes in that he ordered the recall of 
' 'the^German ambassadors in Rome, Tokio and Vienna. These three members of 
the German diplomatic service, Herr von Hassell, Herr von Dirksen and Herr 
von Papen were retained for further disposal of the foreign Office. 

‘On the same day, Field Marshal von Blomberg resigned his position as German 
War IVIinister and Commander-m-chief of the Army, for reasons of health. In a 
letter addressed to him, the FUhrer recalled that General von Blomberg, as the 
first officer of the New Reich, took the oath of allegiance to the National Socialist 
regime on January 30 th, 1933 and had since then carried out the remarkable 
work of completing the entire military re-organisation of Germany’s Armed 
Forces. Chancellor Hitler expressed his profound gratitude for the services 

rendered by Gimrj-.aJ v.on 

1 time, the Fuhrer decreed that the entire armed forces of Germany v 

' V onwards be placed under his direct personal control. The former 

' M Slinister of War comes under the direct control of Chan- 

UQ his own Military Staff whdst contmuing to act m its capacity as 

* p Command of the Armed Forces.” Head of this Staff of the Supreme 

tomm^d of the Armed Forces is General Keitel, formerly Chief of the Mihtary 
ICC. w title becomes Chief of the Supreme Command of the Armed Forces and 
m las t e rank of a Cabinet Minister. The Supreme Command of the Armed 
orces a o attends to the affairs of the German Ministry’ of Defence, and the 
nc 0 t e upreme Command of the Armed Forces exercises on behalf of the 
hObrer those powers formerly held by the German Minister for Defenpe. The 
upreme ommand of the Armed Forces is entrusted with the task of carrying 



out, in accordance with the directives of Adolf Hitler, the unified preparation 
of national defence in all domains. * ' • • 

General von Fritsch, who prior to these chsihges had held the post of Com- 
mander-in-thief of the German Army, also 'retired for reasons of health. The 
Fuhrer UTOte him a letter thanking him for the outstanding services rendered 
,in re-organizing the German Army. A successor was appointed in General 
von Brauchitsch, formerly' in command of the Fourth Army Group. The 
Commander-in-chief of the German Air Force, General Goring was at the*8amc 
time given the rank of Field Marshal. 

Th'ese sweeping changes of a political and military character, together with 
the re-organisation of the German Ministry for Economic Affairs, were for the 
most part completely mistmderstood or misinterpreted abroad. Actually, two 
■ palpable facts emerge from these changes : a greater share of responsibility in the 
conduct of the affairs of the nation devolves upon the Party, and, secondly, a 
stronger concentration of the Wehrmacht and economic poHcy in the hands of 
the Fuhrer. This has led to a strengthening of the national unity, a tendency 
which, incidentally, h(is made itself apparent in several other countries. 

Before turning our attention to the events which resulted in the fe-incorpbr* 
ation of Austria into the German Reich, it seems to me necessary to deal .with 
another important happening, namely, the journey of Adolf Hitler to Italy in 
response to an invitation from the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia ‘and 
to return the visit made by Mussohm to Germany (see Piets. 75 to 84). ^ .* 
The Fuhrer, accompanied by a hig entourage which included JoacHim von 
Ribbentrop, German Foreign iVImister, Rudolf Hess, Dr. Goebbels, Dr. Frank, 
Dr. Lammers, Dr. Messner, General Keitel, Commander-in-chief of the German 
Armed Forces, and Herr Himmler, Chief of the German Police, and the State 
Secretaries WeizsSeker and Bohle, arrived at the Brenner Pass on the morning 
of May 3rd where he was welcomed by the Duke of Pistoia and Minister Starace, 
Secretary of the Fascist Patty, The Fuhrer then experienced a veritable triumph- 
al \oumeY on hia way to Rome where he was (^eeted u^ou. arriviiuj^the eveum^ 
of the same day at the Ostia Station, especially constructed for the occasion, 
by King Victor Emanuel and Benito Mussolini at the head of a big entourage 
' of state dignitaries. Responding to an appeal made by the Governor of Rome, 
the inhabitants’ of the gaily-decorated capital gave an enthusiastic reception to 
Chancellor Hitler as, having taken his seat in the Royal landau riext to his host, 
the King of Italy, he was driven along the newly-named Viale Adolfo Hitler to 
the Qiiirinal where he took up residence during his stay in the Italian capital. 
At the Paul’s Gate, the Governor of Rome, Prince Colonna, welcomed the Fuhrer 
on behalf of the City of Rome. 

On May 4th, Mussolini paid an early morning call on the Fiihrer at the'Quiri; 
nal. There followed the ceremonies of depositing wreaths in the Pantheon', on 
the tomb of the Italian monarchs, at the shrine of the Unkno^vm Warrior and at 
the Fas(ust Memorial. The Fiihrer then paid a return visit to Mussohm whereby 
the first opportunity was created for political conversations. In the afternoon. 
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events of the last few years, which have also shown the world that it is necessary to 
take some account of the rightful and vital interests of great nations 

It IS therefore quite natural that our two peoples should in the future continue to 
develop and extend in constant collaboration this friendship, which m these last years 
has repeatedly proved its value 

Duce, last August on the May Field in Berlin yon quoted as an ethical principle, 
sacred to you and Fascist Italy, these words “Speak plainly and frankly, and if you 
have a fnend march with him right to the end ” In the name of National SociaUst 
Germany I, too, acknowledge this rule Today I give you this ansiver Two thousand 
years have now passed since Romans and Germans met for the first time m history as 
we know it Standing here on this, the most glorious spot known to humanity, I feel 
It was a tragedy of fate that for a time no clear frontier was draira between these great 
and gifted races It caused untold suffering for generations Now, after almost 2,000 
years, thanks to your historic efforts, Benito Mussolini, the Roman State nses from 
its remote traditions to new bfe 

To the north of you a new German State has groivn up from countless tnbes Noiv' 
that we have become immediate neighbours, taught by the experience of 2,000 years, 
we both acknowledge those natural frontiers which Providence and history have visibly 
drawn between our two peoples They wiU give Italy and Germany not only the possi- 
bility of peaceful and permanent collaboration through a clear division of their spheres 
of activity, hut will provide a bndge for mutual help and support It is my irrevocable 
will and my bequest to the German people that the frontier of the Alps, which Nature 
has erected between us, shall be regarded for ever as unchangeable I know that thus 
a great and prosperous future will ensue for Rome and Germany 
Duce, just as you and your people kept friendship for Germany in a moment of 
crisis, so I and my people are ready to show Italy the same friendship in times of stress 
The magnificent impressions I have just received of the youthful strength, the inll to 
work, and the proud spirit of the new Italy iviU remain imperishable in my memory. 
Unforgettable, too, was the sight of your soldiers and Blackshirts, fresh from their 
recent victories, your well tried Fleet, and the prowess of your magmficent Air Force. 
They give me certamty that your admirable constructive work, which I follow ^vith 
sincerest good wishes, will lead to further good results 

I raise my glass and dnnk to your health, to the good fortune and greatness of the 
Italian people, and to our unchangeable friendship ” 

A mihtary display, in which all services took, part and m the course of which 
li\e ammunition was used, was held on May 8th m the presence of King Victor 
Emanuel, the Fuhrer and the Duce, in the neighbourhood of the coastal toivn of 
Santa Marmella The invited guests were then driven out to Furbara aerodrome 
to attend the Air Display. Squadrons of the Itahan C. R. 32 pursuit machines 
carried out some very high-class aerobatics m formation, mcludmg the famous 
ouhle roll In the cvemng, the Fuhrer visited the Colosseum and then dined ivith 
ount Ciano at the Villa Madama, which overlooks the Mussolmi Forum The 
ast spectacle of his Rome programme was a mihtary and gymnastic display, 
0 owe hj a performance of the second act of Loheng rm ID the Olympic Sta- 
9 non ° Mussolini Forum After the display, which mcluded evolutions by 
, young Fascists canymg torches, the lights were dimmed, leaving only the 
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gigantic stage illuminated, and the operatic performance began The evenmg 
ended ^vith a fire^vort display along the banks of the River Tiber 

At nine o'clock Monday morning, Maj 9th, the Fuhrer accompanied by King 
Victor Emanuel and the Duce left Rome for Florence He amved there at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon and immediately proceeded to inspect the sights of the 
citj At midmght, he boarded his special train to return to Germany 

The Fuhrer crossed the Italo German frontier at the Brenner Pass in the 
early hours of May 10th He had been accompanied to the frontier by the Duke 
of Pistoia and Mimster Starace Upon hia leavmg Itahan soil, farewell messages 
was exchanged between him and bis host, King Victor Emanuel, as well as ivith 
the Duce and the Itahan Croim Pnnce Adolf Hitler amved m Berhn on the 
evening of the same day and was given a rousmg ovation by the population 
Fieldmarshal Gonng, m an address of welcome, said that the German people had 
felt itself honoured by the way in ivhtcb its Fuhrer had been received in Italj 
It was no accident that the two outstanding statesmen that this century had 
produced had become linked m fnendship This fnendship was at the same time 
the friendship of nations vhich should be just as enduring as the eternal peace 
which the Tuhrer had proclaimed between the t^vo peoples 

In the face of a number of incorrect and, m part, malicious accounts of the 
significance of the new German Itahan meeting, the more senous section of the 
foreign press Vkas able to take an objective view of the stabibty and purpose of 
the Berlm>Rome axis so clearly manifested on this occasion The days spent by 
the Fuhrer m Italy have served to convey the most profoimd impression of the 
restored greatness of the Itahan people Those who, bke the author of these lines, 
were allowed to participate m these events, cannot doubt for one moment 
that this Italy m its armoured might and ^Yl^h the magnificent elements of 
Its cultural traditions is a power which cannot be excluded from mtemational 
cooperation and which constitutes a valuable partner for Germany 

On the other band, Adolf Hitler's solemn assurance ^vitb regard to the mviol 
abibty of the Brenner frontier has bamsbed the last doubt which might have 
cast its^shadoiv upon the relations between these t^vo nations, so that we can 
safely predict permanency for this fnendship created by two of Europe's leadmg 
statesmen 
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confession of political faith m question shall conform to the fundamental pnnciples 
of the Fatherland Front besides tvhich there can be no pohtical party or orgamsation 
m Austria, and -withm ivhich the equality of all is assured on condition of unshakable 
adhesion to those fundamental pnnciples This will be the task of the Fatherland 
Front durmg the next few weeks The observation of the laivs of Austria, hence also 
of the law concemmg the Fatherland Front, and the recogmtion of the Austnan 
Constitution, form the hasis of the latest agreement and the expressly defined con* 
dition precedent of cooperation with the Reich 

At the same time the Reich Government renewed the promise to take the necessary 
measures to prevent any intervention in Austrians internal alTairs It has been 
agreed that illegal actions m Austria can under no circumstances reckon either on 
the connivance of a foreign State or on the tolerance of the Austnan Federal Govern 
ment, and that such illegal actions ivUl incur the penalties provided for by the law 
This IS my concludmg remark on this subject, which for vanous reasons seems to 
he deservmg of specif attention 

1 have spoken of an honourable peace No peace would have been honourable if 
It had justified those elements in Austria who hut a short tune ago spoke of the 
lUegahty of the Austnan Constitution and of the perjurers in the Austnan Govern 
ment, who had preached violence and terronsm, and who had announced the re* 
commencement of party controversies But it was an honourable peace, because 
baaed on the immutahiUty of the principles which we have ahvays defended respecting 
OUT Constitution and the Fatherland Front, hence concenung the foundations on 
which our State has been built up We were well aware that we conld go thus far 
iut no farther We did not fear to go thus far because, confiding in the word and the 
personahty of the Fuhier and Chancellor who has successfully conducted the destinies 
of the great German Reich confided to him, we determined to adopt a course which 
if It be consistently followed must in our conviction conduce to the welfare of the 
Austnan Fatherland and of the entue German people, and must therefore serve 
the interests of European peace 

I particularly desire to stress that, fully conscious of my responsihihty, as well 
as of the vital interests and the peaceful development of our Fatherland, I intend 
to fulfil without reserve the undertakmg given by me on behalf of Austria We shall 
all rejoice if after difficult tunes which demanded many sacrifices and were brought 
to a conclusion by the negotiations of February 12, 1938, we have found the ^vay to 
a real German peace — to a peace, the maintenance and consohdation of tvhich will 
justify the concessions made m order to realise it 


I now turn to the purely mterual Austnan aspect of the problem The principles 
Mder ying the buildmg up of the Austnan State and associated w^th the name of 
ollfuss have been so clearly and frequently defined that it would be superfluous 
at t 8 moment to repeat or emphasise them I would take this opportumty of m 
viting Austnans who are ahvc to the reqmrements of the present day to inaugurate 
a new era of real pohtical cooperation m which, conformably wth our pnnciples, 
evci^ enjoy the greatest possible freedom in so far as such freedom is 

no imiie y t e regulations goieming the organtsalion of the Fatherland Front Under 
e c circumstances nobodj need fear any xestnction of his personal liberty, provided 
rundrmemlnaws‘'fnhrsLtl foundations and the 

especially appeal to the old and loyal standard bearers of the Austnan 
, 08 C as It must he now more than ever to rally around the flag of the 
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Fatherland and to carry it fonvard .wth unflinching energy. On their labours it will 
depend first and foremost that the activity of the Fatherland Front be extended to 
all comers of our country, that all Austrians ^rithout exception he unshakably 
convinced of what is at stake. It is high time that the catchwords of a vanished era 
should he definitely put on the shelf, aericalism and Anti-Clericalism are conceptions 
•^^hlch have long since ceased to have any meaning. The words Liberal and Revo- 
lutionary should only be used by those, if Acre are any such persons, who are capable 
of defining what they understand by them. To the adherents of National Socialism, 
however, I would recommend the following considerations: namely, that neither 
Nationalism nor Socialism, but Patriotism, should be the watchword in Austria. 
AH that is really sound in the various ideals and programmes will find its place in 
the Fatherland Front, tchick is the one great national and social movement in our 
country,*' 

, Whereas the hope was entertained in Berlin that parity of rights had been 
secured for the National Socialist Party in Austria, the Vienna Government 
manifestly nourished the illusion of breaking the resistance of the National 
Socialists by absorbing them in the Fatherland Front vbose motto was that 
of a so-called “independent Austria**. Hence Chancellor Scbnscbnigg’s speech 
met ^vith a comprebensihle cool reception in Germany. Pobtical circles in the 
Reich nevertheless saw a certain guarantee for the fulfilment of the Berchtes- 
gaden Agreement in the fact that the control of Austria's internal policy had 
been confided to the National Socialist Dr. Seyss-Inquart. 

But the misunderstanding — to put it mildly — was not long in producing 
its inevitable results. 

On the occasion of a meeting of functionaries of the Fatherland Front in 
Innsbruck on March 9, Chancellor Schuschnigg announced that a plebiscite 
would he held on the follo^sring Sunday, March 13, \viih the watch%vord: “For 
a free, German, independent, social, Christian, and united Austria! For Peace 
and Work and Parity of Rights of all who are prepared to rally to the ideals of 
Nation and Fatherland!’* 

As was subsequently ascertained. Chancellor Schuschnigg had taken this 
xaomsntous decision vnihoat the hnowled^ of the Cahiaet or eiva of the 
filinister of the Interior on ivhom in all countries the duty is inexunhent of 
making the necessary technical preparations for the elections. According 
to reports the Chancellor’s advisers on this occasion ^vere the Minis ter of 
Education, Herr'Perntner, the former Minister of Commerce, Herr Stocldnger, 
the Chief Burgomaster of Vienna, Herr Schmitz, and the Governor of Lower 
Austria, Herr Reither. 

The step announced by Chancellor Schuschnigg created unveiled astonishment 
in Berlin, ^vhich found its immediate expression in the Press. The Reich 
ne^vspapers pointed out that the watchword under which the plebiscite was 
to be organised contained implications incompatible "with the Berchtesgaden 
Agreement. Indignation was increased when the methods of voting became 
kno^vn, which had been decided upon by Chancellor Schuschnigg's Deputy in 
the leadership of the Fatherland Front, Herr Zematto. 


7 
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Tie regulation issued by Herr Zematto provided that in every constituency an 
election committee consisting of a cbamnan and from two to four assessors, in- 
cluding one representative of employers and one representative of employees, should 
be formed The members of these committees were to be selected exclusively from 
registered adherents of the Fatheriand Front A card of membership of the Fatherland 
Front, of the Peasants’ Umon, or of other similar organisations, was regarded as 
the equivalent of an elector’s card No further documents of identihcation were 
necessary In fact, citizens who were personally known to one or more members of 
the election committee were to he admitted to vote without bemg in possession of 
any document at all The official elector’s card bore on one side the word “Yes”, 
and those persons who wished to record a negative vote were obhged to bring with 
them a sheet of paper of exactly the same dimensions (namely 5x8 centimeters) 
whereon they would have personally to write the word “No ” All votmg bulletms 
could be handed m either open or m a closed envelope 

There were no hsta of electors and there was no control Every elector, 
provided he was m possession of different documents of identification — ^that 
13 to say, if he was at one and the same tune a member of the Fatherland Front 
or of one or other similar organisation — ^would have had the possibility of 
gomg from one poUmg booth to another and of thus casting several votes Since 
m the poUmg booths only elector’s cards inscribed ivitb the words “Yes” were 
available, electors desuous of castmg a negative vote would have been com- 
pelled to brmg their ovrn cards — wta dene of the same size — with them and 
to personally and publicly write the word **No ” Consequently all pretext of 
anytbmg resemblmg a secret ballot would have been cast aside Tlus absence 
of secrecy was still more markedly characterised by the fact that m all pubbo 
offices and undertakings, the plebiscite was to begm already on Saturday, 
March 12, within the premises 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that the Reich Press should 
have described this so called plebiscite as a farce and as irreconcilable wath 
the most elementary democratic principles — a view shared by several foreign 
newspapers Disturbances occurred m Vienna and the provinces on March 10 
and 11 Detachments of the Federal Army were Imed up m Graz in order to 
prevent National Sociahst demonstrations Tension rapidly increased and the 
menace of civil war loomed on the faonzon 

As a result of mfluence brought to bear on President Miklas, the Austrian 
broadcasting stations officially announced at 6 15 p m on March 11, that 
Dr Schuscbnigg had decided to postpone the plebiscite One hour liter the 
ederal Chancellor himself broadcast the announcement of bis resignation in 
the foUoimig terms — 

We have been confronted to day by a difficult and decisive situation I am 
empowered to inform the Austrian people of the day’s events The German Govern- 
ment presente the Federal President with an ultimatum requiring him to appoint 
a can 1 ate proposed by the German Government as Federal GhanccUor and to 
wns 1 ute a ocw ustnan Cabinet confonnably with proposals made by the German 
Go^ ermnent, faihng which German troops would march into Austria I wish to 
0 serve e ore t c whole world that the sedulously propagated reports that labour 
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disorders had broken out in Austria, that streams of blood had flowed, that the 
Austrian Government no longer controlled the situation and was unable to maintain 
order, were maliciously invented from beginning to end. 

President Miklas has authorised me to inform the Austrian nation that we shall 
yield to force. Because under no circumstances, not even in this supreme hour, do 
we intend that German hlood shall be epUt, we have instructed our Army to retreat 
irithout •ofl’ering any resistance in the event of an invasion and to await further 
decisions. The Federal President has entrusted General Schilhavsky with the com- 
mand of the Army and further orders will be issued by him. I thus take leave of the 
Austrian nation with a German farewell greeting ivhich likewise expresses my heart- 
felt -wish: God save Austria.” 

The official German news agency broadcasted the folloiving reply to Dr. von 
Schuschnigg’s speech; — 

‘‘Chancellor Schuschnigg asserted that the Reich Government presented an ulti- 
matum to Austria demanding the formation of a new Federal Cabinet. This assertion 
is untrue. The Reich Government never presented such ultimatum. On the contrary, 
Austrian Slinistera themselves in view of the rapidly growing tension in Austria 
presented these demands to the Federal President. Chancellor Schuschnigg further 
asserted that the Reich Government demanded in ultimative form that a new Austrian 
Cabinet should he constituted on the basis of certain proposals of the Reich Govern- 
ment. This assertion does not correspond to the facts. Austrian Government circles, 
recognising the real nature of the situation in their country, had presented those 
demands to the Federal President. The Austrian Chancellor likewise declared that 
reports of disorders in Austria and of the incapacity of the Austrian Government 
to control the situation were mendarious fabrications. It may he pointed out that 
reports published throughout the world stressed the occurrence of innumerable 
clashes and resulting disorders. Communist hordes in Wiener-Neustadt had already 
organised an armed march on Vienna at the very moment when Chancellor Schusch- 
nJgg made his inaccurate assertions.'” 

At 8.18 p.m. the newly appointed Austrian Minister of the Interior Dr, Seyss- 
Inquart issued the following broadcast appeal: — 

‘‘In connection with to-day’s events and having regard to what may be expected 
m the Immediate future, 1 would stress the fact that 1 am still in office as Mimster 
of the Interior and of Public Security, and that I consider myself responsible for 
the maintenance of order throughout the country. I request all to maintain discipline 
which will he especially necessary within the next few hours and days. If demon- 
strations should take place, they must not be of an excessive nature. Hence I expect 
all the security formations of the National SocialistParty to take the necessary steps 
to maintain order and discipline everywhere and to bring their influence to bear on their 
o^vn party comrades for that purpose. 1 expect them to give unconditional support 
to the Executive and to place themselves at the latter’s disposal. I would especially 
emphasise that there must be no resistance to the German Army which may march 
into Austrian territory and that the most important duty incumbent on everyone 
is the maintenance of calm and order. Show endurance and fortitude, join your 
efforta, and Jet each one of us help to march towards a happier futurel” 

At the same time Minister Seyss-Inquart sent the following telegram to 
Chancellor Hitler: ‘‘The Provisional Austrian Government, which after the 

7 * 
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resignation of the Schiisclmigg Government regards as its duty the reestabhsh- 
ment of order m Austria, urgently requests the German Government to assist 
its efforts to prevent the shedding of blood It asLs the German Government 
to despatch German troops for this purpose as soon as possible ” 

In the middle of the mght, at 1 30 am, the appointment of a National 
Sociahst Government hy the Federal President was announced The new 
Cabmet tvas composed as follows Federal Chancellor and Minister of Defence, 
Dr Seyss Inquart, Vice Chancellor, Dr Glaise Horstenau, Mmister for Foreign 
Affairs, Dr Wilhelm Wolf, Minister of Justice, Dr Franz Hueher, Mmister 
of Education, Dr Oswald Menghmx, Minister of Social Welfare, Dr Hugo 
Jury , Mmister of Finance, Dr Rudolf Ncumay er , Mmister of Agriculture, Anton 
RemthaDer, Mmister of Commerce, Dr Hans Fischhock The Prefect of Police 
m Vienna, Dr Michael Skubl, was appomted Secretary of State for Pubbc 
Security 

Dr Goebbels, at noon on Saturday, March 12, read to representatives of 
the German and foreign Press the following proclamation of Chancellor Hitler — 
“Gennansl 

It 18 with deep concern that for several years we have followed the fate of oox 
compatriots in Austria Austria has shared the destinies of the German people for 
many centuries, an association which was dissolved m 1866 but which was sealed 
anew m the World War The suffermgs inflicted on that country, whether &om without 
or from within were felt by us as our own, just as we on the other hand know that 
the misfortune of the Reich was the reason for similar sorrow and sympathy on the 
part of sulhons of German Austrians 

When m Germany, thanks to the victory of the National Sociahst idea, the nation 
agam found its way to the proud self consciousness of a great people, a new era of 
bitter affliction was maugurated m Austria A regime bereft of any legal basis en- 
deavoured, although rejected by the ovcrwhelmmg majority of the Austrian people, 
to maintam itself by the most brutal methods of terronsm, both physical and economic 
Thus the great German nation was a witness of the oppression of more than 6,000,000 
persons of its own race and blood hy a numerically msigniflcant mmonty ivhicb had 
succeeded m obtaining possession of the necessary means of power PohticM oppression 
went hand in hand with an economic dedine which contrasted tragically with the 
renascence of the German Reich How could anyone take it amiss that these imfor 
tnnate German-Austnan citizens should have looked yeammgly toivards the Reich — 
toivatds Germany, with whom their ancestors irere for centuries so intimately bound 
up, with whom they had only recently fought once more shoulder to shoulder in 
the greatest war of all times, whose culture was their owu culture, and in common 
With whom they had contributed so greatly to the creation of their own highest 
■N UC3 in all domains? The suppression of such elementary feelings impbed the con 
cmnation of miUions of human beings to incalculable moral and mental misery 
♦1*^^ e possible in former years to hear this oppression with patience, 

e spin o resistance had naturally increased m course of time with the growth 
of prestige of the Reich ® 


Gennansl Danng the past few years I have repeatedly endeavoured to warn the 
Austrian Government of the eventual consequences of this policy It was madness 
o e icve at it wo d be possible by methods of oppression and terronsm to per- 
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manently deprive. a vast body of citizens of tbcir natural attachment to a nation of 
their o>vn flesh and blood. European history proves that in all cases where such a 
policy is pursued the only result is to increase fanaticism. This fanaticism compels 
the oppressor to resort to constantly more violent measures of repression which, in 
their turn, have the inevitable result of augmenting the hatred of the oppressed. 

I. endeavoured to convince the responsible Austrian statesmen that in the long run 
it ivould be impossible for a great nation, because umvortby of it, to remain a passive 
spectator when citizens belonging to the same race and culture as itself were persecuted 
on account of their devotion to that race and culture and to a certain political ideal. 
Germany had been obliged to give hospitality to over 40,000 refugees. Some 10,000 
others had been imprisoned or interned in Austria, while hundreds of thousands 
had been reduced to beggary. No nation in the world could in the long run tolerate 
the continuation of such conditions on its frontiers, or, if it did, it would deserve 
to be despised. 

In 1936 I set myself the task of trying to find a way which opened*out a possibility 
of relieving the snflerings of our kinsfolk in this German sister country, and of thus 
arriving at a real reconciliation. But the agreement of July 11 had hardly been signed 
when it was already broken. The overwhelming majority u'ere still denied their 
rights, were still maintained in a position of inferiority as pariahs. Persecution was 
^the fate of everyone who openly declared his allegiance to the German nation, whether 
he was a National Socialist navvy or a distinguished veteran commander of the 
World War. 

This year I endeavoured again to bring about an understanding. I tried to make 
it clear to the representative of that r^gime^who confronted me, the elected leader 
of the German nation, without himself possessing any valid mandate^that such 
a state of aflairs was impossible in the long run, since the growing indignation of the 
Austrian people could not be eternally repressed even by methods of constantly 
increasing violence, that a moment would inevitably come when it wonld he im> ‘ 
possible for the Retch to contemplate sudi a situation irith impassibility. If the 
solution of colonial questions is to be made dependent on the right to self-determination 
of primitive peoples, it cannot be tolerated that 6^ million citizens of a great and 
ancient civilised nation should be denied that right. Hence I desired to conclude a 
new agreement, under the terms of which all Germans in Austria should -enjoy full 
parity of rights and duties. Such an agreement was destined in my mind to complete 
that of July 11, 1936. 

Unfortunately, only a few weeks later we observed to our regret that the former 
Austrian G6vemment did not contemplate fulfilling our latest agreement in the 
spirit in which it had been conceived. But in order to seek to justify its incessant 
violations of the right of Austrian Germans, the Austrian Government hatched the 
plan of a plebiscite destined to definitely deprive the majority of the Austrian popu- 
lation of those rights. A plebiscite was scheduled to take place -within barely 3^ days 
in a country in -ivhich no elections had been held for several years and in which no 
up-to-date lists of electors existed, hence no valid electors’ cards •\vere available. 
Moreover no control even of the existing lists was possible, there was no guarantee 
of the secrecy of the ballot, there was no security as regards the counting of the votes. 

If a regime is entitled to base its claim to legality on the employment of such 
methods, we National Socialists in the Reich were simply fools during fifteen years I 
We fought hundreds of elections and by dint of patient labour gradually won the * ' 
confidence of the German nation. When the late President of the Reich finnilv 
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moned me to form a Government, I was already the leader of by far the strongest 
party in the Peich Smce then I have invariably endeavoured to have the legahty 
of my actions conErmed fay the German nation, and they have always been confirmed 
If the methods which Herr Schuschmgg wished to apply are the right ones, then the 
plebiscite in the Saar region was only a chicane by means of which the return of the 
Saar population to the Reich was to be rendered more difficult We hold a different 
opimon I think we can all be proud of the fact that precisely on the occasion of the 
plebiscite m the Saar we were given such an ummpeachable vote of confidence by 
the German people 

The Germans in Austna themselves rose against this umque attempt of an election 
smndle Had the Austnan Government endeavoured to stem the rising wave of 
protest by force, cnil war must inevitably have resulted But the Reich Government 
cannot admit that Germans should any longer he persecuted on Austrian terntory 
on account of their adhesion to the German nation or to certain ideals The German 
Reich requires peace and order I therefore decided to place the resources of the 
Reich at the disposal of the milhons of Germans in Austna Since this morning soldiers 
helongmg to the German fighting forces are marching across the Austro German 
frontiers Mechamsed troops and infantry, German airplanes m the blue sky, sum* 
moned by the new National Socialist Government in Vienna, are the guarantors 
that the Austnan nation shall at an early date be afforded the possibibty of deter 
mining its future destinies by a real plebisate 

Behind our troops are the will and the resolution of the entire German nation 
I myself as Fuhrer and Chancellor will be glad to be able to tread, as a free German 
citizen, the sod of the country which is my home The world may convince itsdf 
that the Germans in Austna are these days living hours of sacred joy and emotion 
and that they see in the brothers come to their aid helpers m greatest distress 

Long live the National Socialist German Reich ^ Long hve National Socialist German 
Austna ’ ’ 


In the afternoon of the same day, March 12, Chancellor Hitler left for Austna 
after appointing Field Marshal Gonng to act as his representative dunng 
lu5 absence He crossed the Austrian frontier at Braunau on the Inn, where 
he had been born 48 years previously, and amved m the evening at Linz on the 
Danube Here he was welcomed by the new Austnan Chancellor, Dr Seyss 
Inquart, with the following speech — 


‘ In an hour of momentous importance not only for the German nation but also 
for the shapmg of European history 1 welcome you, my Fuhrer and Chancellor of 
the Reich, and mth me the whole country, for the first time on your return to Austna 
tune has come when the vanous branches of the German nation have again and 
e mlely found their way to each other despite the Treaty of Versailles, despite 
^mpulsion, despite the ill will and lack of comprehension of the outside world 
o ay the German nation is unanimous in jts wdl to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
struggle and sulTenng The road along which we have travelled was a difficult and 
omy one, marked as it was by the catastrophic defeat of our nation But it was 
18 catnstrop e which gave birth to the magmficent idea of our intangible sobdanty, 
0 e conscmusncBS of the common destmy of a umted people, m other words to 
the idea of National Socialism i r » 

Fohrer, a sen of these frontier Marches, Have personally experienced 
8 rcss o Its 1 a itants This experience inspired your determination to leave 
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no stone unturned to lead the German people out of the slough of despond And jon 
have succeeded "iou are the leader of the German nation m its struggle for the re* 
co>cr5 of Its honour, its freedom, and its right \^c Austrians ha^c now of our owi 
free vill ns on independent German people openly rolhed for all times to this ideal, 
and at the same time ve hai e solemnly declared that Article 88 of the Peace Treat) 
no longer pos«cssc8 any ^ahdlt) The troops of the poucrful Arm) of the Reich are 
entenng our country amid the acclamations of our people Austria 'i^elcomcs the 
German soldiers, not in a spint of defiance, hut snth the object of shoeing the whole 
vorld that the entire German nition has joined hands in order to protect the united 
German Reich Tlic creation of this united German Reich, in which arc incorporated 
the ideals of order, peace, and libcrt), is our aim, and the FGhrcr of this Reich is 
Adolf Hitler As a simple man I can onl) say in simple s«ords, hut i*hich reflect the 
heartfelt feelings of millions of Austrians ue thank )OU — \*e ha^c ali^a)8 fought 
wnth )ou for the preservation of these frontier Marches and I am convinced that we 
have fought a good fight We nov» greet )ou with n jo) that fills all German hearts 
Ilail, my FOhrer' ’ 

Chancellor Hitler replied as follows — 

thank )ou for your words of welcome 1 am especially grateful to all those who 
arc assembled here to hear testimony to the fact that it is not oni) the will and the 
desire of a small minont) to create this great united German Reich, but that its 
creation is willed and desired b) the German nation itself It would be desirable 
that some of those lotemational searchers after truth who are so familiar to us could 
he here to da) so that the) might he able, not only to witness rcil facts, but to admit 
tbem later on 

Mlien, many )ear8 ago, I left this aty I earned with me the same mdcfectihlo 
conviction which inspires me to day Hence )ou ma) imagine ro) emotion on wit* 
nessiog after so many )car8 the realisation of m) fervent ) canung If it vras Providence 
which at that time called me away from this cit) in order to entrust to my care the 
dcstuues of the Reich, it must have been part of the mi*sion confided to me to reumte 
my beloved countr) with the German ratherland 1 believed in that mission, it is 
for that mission that I have lived and fought, and I om conscious of having now 
accomplished it All of )ou are witnes<cs and guarantors thereof 

J lie day jj nnl far eSF »ieo ir aallrd upMi to jour futuro 

And I am convinced that on that day 1 shall be able to point with pnde to ray native 
country Tor )our decision must be such as to prove to the world that any further 
attempt to tear the German people asunder will be jn vain Together with )ou, the 
whole of Germany will be prepared to contnhate to the shaping of the future of the 
German nation You must regard the German soldiers from all parts of the Reich 
vsho at this very hour arc entering Austria as men who are ready and viilhng to 
sacnficc everything for the umty, freedom, povver, and greatness of the German 
nation, nov^ and for all times 

The British and rrench Governments strongl) protested m Berlin agamst 
the intervention of the Reich Government m Austria, basing their protests 
on information supphed to them by their respective Legations in Vienna The 
Reich Government rejected these protests as unjustified, stressing at the same 
time the inaccuracy of the information given 

On March 11 Chancellor Hitler’s special envoy the Prince of Hesse handed 
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Chief of police m Vienna, hut had been dismissed after the attempted National 
Sociahst ccmp d'Etat in Jul), 1934 

Smce his arrival on Austrian soil Chancellor Hitler had everywhere been 
accompanied by the enthusiastic cheers of the population, and great demonsfa- 
tions had taken place in his native town of Braunau, as well as m Lmz and Vienna 
Popular enthusiasm attamed its culmmatmg point in a gigantic demonstration 
on the Heroes’ Square m Vienna on Match 14, when a vast crowd numbenng 
many hundreds of thousands acclaimed the Chancellor 

The Reich Governor of the Provmce of Austria, Dr Seyss Inquart, as the 
last remaining representative of the former Austnan Federal State, opened the 
proceedings by announcmg that Austria was henceforth an integral part of the 
Reich conformably ivith the will of the German people and of its leader The 
speaker announced to the German nation and the whole world that the Fuhrer 
and Chancellor Adolf Hitler had made his entry in to the Castle of the ancient 
capital of the Reich and that “the Eastern Marches of the Reich had returned 
home ” 

Chancellor Hitler then addressed the crowd He began by pomtmg out that 
a revolution had taken place wthin the German community, the extent and 
importance of which could only be properly appreciated hy future generations 
The Chancellor went on to say that the former rulers of Austria had often 
spoken of the special mission incumbent on her One of the leaders of the Legi 
timiBts had defined the mission of Austna, who depended for her very existence 
on the good ivil] of foreign countnes, as that of preventing the formation of a 
Greater German Reich and of blocking the way for a return of Austna to the 
common Fatherland 

Chancellor Hitler continued “I now proclaim a new mission for this coimtry 
conformably with the commandment which once upon a time summoned here 
the German settlers from all parts of the old Reich The oldest Eastern March 
of the German people shall be henceforth the newest hulivark of the German 
Nation and consequently of the German Reich ** 

The Chancellor said lie could assure the other 68 nuUion mhabitants of the 
Reich that this was a German country, that it understood its mission, and ivas 
resolved to fulfil it Austria’s loyalty to the great commumty of German peoples 
would never be exceeded elsewhere 

After the Chancellor had expressed his thanks to the members of the National 
Sociahst Government in Austna, and especially to the Reich Governor Dr Seyss- 
nquart, and also to the numerous party functionaries and the innumerable 
unknoim ideahsts who had worked m view of the accomphshment of this aim, 
e cone uded his speech ivith the words “I can now make to the German nation 
the greatest announcement that I have ever made in my life As Fuhrer and 
jj ^*^11 aimounce to history the return of my native land to the German 

Followmg the celebrations a parade took place m Avhich Austnan troops who 
ea y ivorc on the right hand lapel of their uniforms the badge of their neiv 
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allegiance, participated side by side mtb those (German troops who had already 
anrived in Vienna. 

In addition to the air force squadrons which had been the first to reach the 
Austrian capital in the morning of Alarch 12, various others detachments of 
the German fighting forces had been despatched at the request of Dr. Seyss- 
Inquart in his capacity of Federal Chancellor. These included the eighth Army 
imder the command of General von Bock, the second armoured division, a column 
of Storm Guards, and 16,000 men of the German Police. During their march 
through Austrian territory the Germans had everywhere heen cordially received 
by the inhabitants. 

The Austrian troops took the oath of allegiance to the Fiihrer and Commander- 
in»Chief. As has already been mentioned, the last Austrian Federal Chancellor, 
Dr. Seyss-Inquart, >vas appointed Reich Governor of the ne^vly created Province 
of Austria. 

The German Government communicated to all other States the fact of the 
reunion of Austria ^vith the Reich and informed them at the same time that the 
Austrian diplomatic representatives abroad had received instructions to place 
themselves at the disposal of the German Embassies and liCgations. The last 
Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wolf, surrendered the Austrian Foreign 
Office to the Reich Foreign Minister Herr von Rihbentrop. 

Mussolini delivered a speech in the Italian Chamber in which he dealt ^vith 
recent events in Austria. He drew a parallel between tbe reunion of Austria with 
tbe German Reich and the Italian efforts at unification in 1859 and 1870. The 
Fiemontese troops at that time, like the German troops to>day, did not come 
as enemies into conquered, but as friends into reunited, territory. The Duce 
proceeded to give a review of Italy’s policy tO'\vards Austria since 1929. When 
Chancellor DoUfuss saw himseK compelled, in February, 1934 to crush a Social 
Democratic insurrection, four Italian divisions ivere despatched to the Brenner. 
This was an elementary precaution. It is true that no Austrian statesman had 
requested that such a step should be taken, but, on the other hand, no Austrian 
statesman had ever expressed any gratitude for it. From 1934 till 1936 Italy’s 
policy had been dictated by the Rome protocols. When tbe Rome-Berlin axis 
was formed in October, 1936, Mussolini had called the attention of the Austrian 
Cabinet to tbe fact that this axis could not be expected to permanently serve 
a cause which might be legitimately hostile by the Reich. Mussolini ^vent on to 
say that on the occasion of a meeting with Chancellor Schuschnigg in April, 1937, 
he had exposed to the Austrian Chancellor that the independence of Austria 
was a question that concerned the Austrians alone. On March 7, 1938, a represen- 
tative of Chancellor Schuschnigg had visited Mussolini in order to ask his opinion 
concerning a plebiscite. Mussolini stated that he had replied deprecating the 
idea which he had described as *‘a bomb likely to explode in Schuschnigg’s 
own hand.” If Italy had refrained from intervening, this was due to the fact that 
she had undertaken no obh'gation whatever, either direct or indirect, in this 
respect. Italy’s interest in tbe independence of Austria was dependent on the 
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60 bitterly contained as a matter of fact, nothing more than the unambiguous 
assurance that Germany could no longer tolerate the oppression of German 
citizens m Austria It was consequently a warning not to pursue a policy which 
must have mevitably led to the shedding of blood That my attitude was right 
IS proved by the fact that wthin three days the entire population of Austria 
welcomed me with open arms without a smgle shot havmg been fired or a smgle 
victim havmg to be deplored If I had not responded to the wish of the Austrian 
people and its National Sociahst Government, it xs certam that conditions would 
have arisen which would m any case have rendered my intervention inevitable 
at a later date My aim was to save this wonderful country from untold suffermg 
Herr Schuschmgg and his adherents can be thankful for my decision which has 
had the result of spanng his hfe and the hves of many thousands of others 
It affords me a proud satisfaction to be able to brmg back to the Reich a land 
which IS not only unscotched but whose mhabitants are also full of joy at the 
fulfilment of their destiny ” 

Chancellor Hitler then dwelt on the reaction to the Anschluss m foreign 
countries The Western Democracies, he said, had been totally unable to under 
stand these events, a number of other countries had declared themselves dism 
terested, a few had expressed their warm approval and in this connection 
Chancellor Hitler especially mentioned Poland and Yugoslavia With regard to 
Italj , Hitler recalled his letter to Mussohm and stressed m this connection that 
Germany entirely appreciated the Dace's attitude which more than anythmg 
else had contributed to consohdate the relations between Italy and Germany 
Indissoluble friendship had succeeded the ideological community of views which 
had hitherto united the two countries So far as Germany was concerned, Italy 
and her frontiers were mviolable The Rome Berhn axis had rendered a tremen- 
dous service to the cause of world peace 

Chancellor Hitler concluded his speech by pointing out that for the first time 
m history the whole German nation, in so far as it was incorporated m the Greater 
Germany of to day, would go to the pollmg booths on April 10 in order to testify 
to Its allegiance The Chancellor further announced that the Reichstag would be 
dissolved and that a new General Election would take place simultaneously 
Avith the plebiscite on April 10 Just as the Chancellor in 1933 had requested 
the German nation to give him four years' time in which to solve the great task 
confronting him, he would now request it to give him another four years’ respite 
XU order to consohdate internally the reunion which had already been accom 
phshed externally It was his unshakable conviction that at the end of this 
period the indissolubihty of the new and extended German Reich would have 
become an incontestable fact 

The decree concerning the plebiscite and the Reichstag elections read as 

0 OW8 n order to give the German nation the opportunity of expressing its 
viewrcgar g th^cumon of Austria wth the Reich, a plebiscite will be organised 
m all parts of the Reich mcludmg Austria on April 10, 1938 The present German 
Heichstag IS herewth dissolved and elections for the new Reichstag iviU take 
p ace on t c a orcsaid day m order to furmsh the German citizens m Austria 
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^vlth the opportunity of electing their representatives in the Greater German 
Reichstag 

On March 26 Field Marshal Gonng, addressing a mass meetmg held m 
the large haU of the Vienna Northwest Railway Station, explained the recon- 
struction programme drawn up for Austria The foUoiving is an outhne of 
the speech 

It was perhaps more than a mere accident, the speaker said, that the Fiihrer 
himself was Austrian bom He certainly had been entrusted with a mission, 
and that mission was to re incorporate Austna in the Reich In that, he had 
succeeded, Austria had been hberated and was again part of the Reich Herr 
Gonng then described the events that had taken place subsequent to the con- 
clusion of the Agreement of July 11, 1936, and said that the election preparations 
made by Herr Schuschnigg were a huge fraud that ivould still have a sequel 
in the courts It would be shoim that the representatives of democracy had 
been cheated and that the results of the voting (supposed to be conducted on 
democratic prmciples) had been agreed upon beforehand Documents had been 
found m which it was stated that 97 per cent of the electors had voted for 
Herr Schuschmgg Thereupon the German troops of liberation for which the 
Austrian Government htd asked entered Austna — ^not as enemies or con- 
querors, but as friends and kmsmen — and received an enthusiastic welcome 
on the part of the Austnan people 

Herr Goring then gave a summary account of the successes achieved by the 
National Sociahst Government in Germany, both at home and abroad He 
emphatically warned his audience agamst thinking that the men from the 
Reich had come to do all the work and that they, the Austnans, could sit 
doim and just watch them doing it Things would take a directly opposite 
course The Austnans themselves would have to work as hard as possible to 
restore normal conditions, and the Reich would coniine itself to the issuance 
of the general directions, because the same legislative and practical measures 
that had proved so successful in the old Reich would be apphcd to Austna 
also Their mam object must be to eradicate unemployment Deeds, and not 
words, were what was mostly needed 

The economic reconstruction of Austna would compnse the following — 

(1) The fixmg of a definite ratio for the conversion of schiUmgs mto reichs- 
marks (This had already been done, so that all payments could now be made 
m reichsmarks ) 

(2) The immediate payment to manufacturers of the whole Clearmg balance, 
thus enablmg them to re convert this money (60,000,000 schilhngs) mto work 

(3) Ahohtion of customs 

(4) Measures directly concerned with rearmament Erection of barracks and 
aeroplane factones, openmg of the Wiener Neustadt aeroplane factory, devel- 
opment of the armament industnes 
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(5) Jkleasures indirectly concerned -with rearmament: the opening-up of all 
production reserves and the erection of additional works for production. 

(6) Utilisation of water-power : the immediate erection of a power station 
in the Hohen Tauem mountains and one (already projected) near Grein-ou-the- 
Danube; several smaller projects of similar kind? improvement of shipping 
conditions on the Danube. 

(7) Increased exploitation of the country’s mineral resources : Extension of 
the Alpine 3Tontanwerke and doubling the volume of their production ; exploit- 
ation of additional ore deposits by the Reicliswerke Hermann Goring. The 
smelting works projected for Franconia are to be erected near Linz. Plans are to 
be completed by the end of April, and building work is to start in May. Extended 
working of the copper mines in the Tyrol and in Carinthia and of the copper, 
lead, magnesite, manganese, etc., mines generally. 

(8) Extension of mineral-oil production in the Vienna area, the necessary 
derricks to be conveyed from the Reich. 

(9) Development of the chemical industries, Austrian coal lending itself 
particularly well to the manufacture of petrol (gasoline) and light oils. 

(10) Immediate erection of a factory forthe production of cellulose on a basis 
of hard timber. 

(11) Better utilisation of the forests through improved organisation and the 
use of greater care in cutting do\m the timber. 

(12) Immediate construction of 1,100 kilometres (700 miles) of Reich motor- 
roads, comprising a road from the former frontier to Salzburg and on to Xinz 
and Vienna, a road from Passau to linz, and a road from Vienna to Salzburg 
via Radstatt with a branch to Graz. In addition, the existing network of 
roads is to be further developed. 

(13) Construction of two bridges across the Danube, one of them to be near 
Linz. Two other bridges across the Danube to be built later on. 

(14) Construction of nmv railway lines and conversion of narroir-gauge lines 
into standard-gauge Cues. 

(15) Speeding-up the work of building the Rhine-Main-Danuhe Canal. . 

(16) Dra>ving-up the plans for a big river-port in Vienna to be constructed 
later on. 

(17) Measures in connection with agriculture ; Large-scale melioration work 
•\vith regard to mountain streams; reclamation of high-altitude valleys and 
swamps; drainage work; use of low-priced artificial fertilisers; advances on the 
work of modernising farmsteads, barns, stables, and silos; re-adjustment 
and improvement of the agricultural credit system. 

Hand in band with the carrying-out of this programme, Herr Goring pro- 
ceeded, the standard of living for all categories of workers, more especially the 
manual ^rorkers, would have to be improved. It bad therefore been decided 
to resume the payment of unemployment benefits to persons ^vho had already 
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lost* their legal claim to them by utibsmg the funds held by the Reich In- 
sUtution for Unemployment Insurance The legislation govemmg the dismissal 
of workers would be developed and regulations would be issued for the payment 
of wages on pubhc hohdays and for ensuimg that the rates of salaries and 
wages, the terms of work, etc , could not be altered to the detriment of the 
workers It was also laid -down that the Reich legislation relative to the system 
of annuity msurances (disablement insurance, etc ) for workers would be 
extended to Austria also A Reich Trustee of Labour would be appomted with 
headquarters m Vienna The erection of workmen’s dwelbngs under the settle- 
ments scheme would he taken in hand, and the advantages offered by member- 
ship of the “Strength through Joy” {Kraft durch Freudd) organisation, would, 
of course, be available for Austnan workers also As regards public servants, 
the State was not mterested m those of them, who had to be pensioned off 
because of their unrebabdity None of those, however, who were ready to serve 
under the new regime, need have any fear of losmg their means of subsistence, 
as there would be work for all of them 

The city of Vienna, with its Jewish population of about 300,000, could not 
very well call itself a 100 per-cent, German town at present He, the Minister, 
had therefore matructed the Reich Governor to take all the steps necessary to 
lead to the “Aryanisation” of its pubbe and busmess activities 
Herr G6nng then dealt with those critics who asserted that rebgious per- 
secution would be the next item on the programme In Germany, be said, no 
churches had been burnt down and no priests had been ill treated or debarred 
from carrymg out theu ecclesiastical duties It was necessary to draw a clear 
bne of demarcation The Church bad its own mission to fulfil and the State and 
the Party had theirs True, the Centre Party had been made illegal and the 
clergy bad been prohibited from mixmg themselves up with politics, but there 
was no truth in saying that the Catholic Church had been attacked National 
Sociahsts had not a word to say agamst the Church and still less against rebgion, 
even though it could not be said that they identified themselves with any 
particular denomination Far from persecuting true rehgion. National Sociahsts 
had been mstrumental in makmg the people rebgious once more They wanted 
the people to be rebgious They would continue to give to the Church all the 
protection to which it was entitled, but the Church must abstain from mter- 
feung in matters outside its competency No comproimse was possible on these 
questions 

Another allegation, Herr Gormg continued, was that a campaign of vengeance 
vould be started after April 10 No doubt, he said, some members of the Party 
had a right to feel vmdictive, and a good many of their former opponents had 
eserved the death sentence There was only one man m Germany who was the 
Supreme arbiter of life and death, and that was the FUhrer So there would 
e no teta ation, hut a firm will to forgive those who had been led astray and 
a csire to understand their motives They had no use for common informers 
and >vould deal with them as they deserved The Legitimist cause was dead 
Those y.ho stiff looked forward to the possibiUty of a Habsburg restoration. 
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would have to bury their hopes If they continued to take active steps m that 
direction, they would make themselves liable to the charge of high treason 
and to very severe penalties 

The Archbishop of Vienna (Cardinal Inmtzer) dehvered to Gauleiter Burckel, 
the Commissar of the Fuhrer for the Plebiscite, a declaration made by the 
Austrian bishops and dated March 18 th, m which the signatories gratefully 
acknowledge that the National Sociahst movement had rendered — and was 
still rendermg — eminently valuable services to the German Reich and the 
German people, more especially the poorer classes, in the domams of racial 
and economic reconstruction and social pohcy The bishops express their 
conviction that National Sociahsm is a strong bulwark against all destroying 
and godless Bolshevism They ivail admomsh their flock m this sense and confer 
their blessmgs on its activities Being of German stock, they look upon it as 
their natural duty to identify themselves with the German Reich on the day 
of the Plebiscite and they expect that all faithful Christians vuU knoiv what 
they owe their nation The declaration hears the signatures of the Archbishop 
of Vienna (Cardinal Inmtzer), Pnnce Archbishop Waitz of Salzburg, Pnnce 
Bishop Hefter, Pnnce Bishop Pawhkowski, Bishop GfoUner, and Bishop 
Memelauer 

A few days later, the Archbishop addressed a letter to Gauleiter Burckel 
m which he referred to reports pubhshed by some foreign newspapers 
alleging that the afore mentioned declaration was made m connection with 
a visit which the Papal Nuncio had paid to Herr von Ribhentrop, the Foreign 
Minister, and that it was merely a gesture He (the Archbishop) desired to 
afflrm that the declaration was made spontaneously and was drawn up in 
view of the histone importance of the reumon of Austria -with the Reich He 
considered it beloiv his digmty to make mere gestures at a moment of such 
importance The declaration expressed the true conviction of the signatones 
and was prompted by the ties of blood that muted all Germans He hoped tint 
It would maugurate a new era in the rehgious and cultural hfe of the whole 
nation and that the great work of appeasement and concihation as regards the 
Church, the State and the Party could now begin 

Prior to the elections for the first Reichstag of Greater Germany the Fuhrer 
dehvered a number of speeches m Romgsberg, Danzig, Leipzig, Berlm, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Frankfort on Mam, Stuttgart, Mumch, Graz, Klagenfurt, Innsbruck, 
Salzburg and Lmz Speeches were also made in various toivns by Reich Mmisters 
and other promment personages At 12 o’clock on April 9, the day preceding 
the elections, Reich Wmister Dr Goebbels addressed a mass meetmg from the 
balcony of the Vieima Town Hall, m which he proclaimed that day to he specially 
dedicated to the cause of Greater Germany Mass meetmgs of a similar kind were 
simultaneously held on the preimses of all German factories and other under- 
takings 

In the evemng of that day, and therefore on the verge of the elections, the 
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Fuhrer deUvered the final speech to the electors It was relayed by weless to 
all parts of the Reich The folio-wing is a brief outline of what he said 

He emphasised that he was addressing himself to all those who, despite the 
truly decisive events that had happened, hcbeved that they could still hold 
themselves aloof He ^evle^^ ed his past political career and disclaimed respon 
sibihty for any developments that had taken place Before he had entered the 
political stage After the War, the nation was divided mto Uvo camps — that of 
the bourgeoisie and that of the proletariat The former hoped for assistance from 
the bourgeoisie outside the national boundaries and the latter pmned their 
faith on JIoscow, but neither the one nor the other section ivas able to save 
the country by means of its own strength More than thirty six parties were 
competing with one another They had xmsuccessfuUy argued their respective 
cases for years and decades, from which it might be inferred that all their 
programmes ivete all useless The programme, however, which had been evolved 
by him, had conquered the ivhole nation within a relatively short time He had 
come to the conclusion that the salvation of each country must he brought 
about exclusively by itself and that, in order to achieve it, the national ideal 
must be blended -with the social The consohdation of the Gorman people 
not a ripe fruit that had just dropped into his lap For several years he had 
to fight for the souls of his countrymen, his only weapons m this struggle 
bemg his conviction and bis appeals to tbeu patriotism No unbiassed ob* 
server could deny that be, tbe unknoivn front soldier, bad fougbt liis fight 
successfully 

Tbe rubier then bnefly related the folio-wing epoch makmg events that bad 
taken place in Germany smce he had taken up office Inl933, Germany withdrew 
from the League and left tbe Disarmament Conference A twcl-vemonth later, 
the country’s defence forces had groivn into a powerful instrument The liberation 
of the Rhineland foHo-jv'ed next A year later, Germany's absolute equably of 
status was secured, and now, agam a year later, he was speaking in Vienna, 
addressing tbe whole nation This pobtical renaissance bad bad for its counterpart 
a far reacbmg economic reconstruction He reminded his hearers, in this connec* 
tion, of the attainment of social peace at home, the great achievements of the 
Labour Front, and the “Strength through Joy” organisation 

Aii these achievements were evidence of a genuine national consohdation 
All their efforts had been mspired by a -wish to make it unnecessary for Germany 
to surrender to her enemies abroad If they thought that they could force her 
to capitulate to them, he (Hitler) -would znobihse her mientors, her engineers, 
and her chemists, and then she would achieve her mdependence m that domam 
also There could be no doubt that Germany had developed into a real Great 

oiscr wthin the space of a bare five years Her strength lay in ber national 
conso ation, symbobsed by an ideal and a great national movement This 
movement, as avcU as tbe new Germany herself, had been called mto existence 
by him 

If anyone should ask him ivhat gave him a right to speak to the people of 
Vienna, his answer ^ould be (1) Tim is German soil and these people are 
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German people. (2) Economic reasons and reasons of population policy have 
proved Beyond contradiction that Austria cannot, in the long run, live apart 
from the Reich. (3) The German people of Austria had no \vish to be separated 
from the Reich, and even the ill-treatment and terrorising indulged in hy a 
small minority could not suppress the ties of racial kinship. (4) If neither of 
these reasons should be sufficient, he would say: “This is my homeland.’* When 
still a hoy, he went from Linz to Vienna, and thence to the Reich; and it made 
him happy to think that he had been able to risk his life in fighting for Germany, 
When il others had given themseU'es up to doubt and dismay, he had struggled 
for the people’s confidence and he had gained it. (5) He was standing where he 
stood because he thought he could do better than Herr Schuschnigg. He sincerely 
believed that Providence had blessed his work of re-uniting his Austrian home- 
land to the Greater German Reich and he appealed to all of them to endorse 
the peaceful work of re-incorporation hy their votes. 

On April 10, 1938, the Plebiscite and the elections for the Reichstag of Greater 
Germany were held, the results being as follows: 

Plebiscite in Austria. 

The figures are exclusive of the votes of Reich nationals resident in Austria, 
hut inclusive of those of Austrian nationals resident in the Reich. — ^Total number 
entitled to vote: 4,474,138; total actual vote: 4,460,778 (99.7%); total valid 
votes: 4,455,015; votes in favour of reunion: 4,443,208 (99.73% of valid votes); 
votes against reunion: 11,807; spoilt papers: 5,763. 

Plebiscite in the Old Peich. 

The figures are inclusive of the votes of Reich nationals resident in Austria. — 
Total number entitled to vote : 45,073,303 ; total actual vote : 44,872,702 (99.55 %) ; 
total valid votes: 44,803,096; votes in favour of reunion: 44,362,667 (99.02% 
of valid votes); votes against reunion: 440,429; spoilt papers: 69,606. 


Elections for the Reichstag of Greater Germany. 
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45,016,612 

56.691 

4,300,177 

119,548 

49,493,028 

cluding spoilt papers) 

44,816,553 

56,149 

4,287,431 

118,971 

49,279,104 

Spoilt papers 

69,462 

144 

5,651 

90 

75,347 

For Herr Hitler’s list 

Do., percentage share 

44,306,994 

55,673 

4,270,517 

118,403 

48,751,587 

of Valid voles 

99.02% 

99,41% 

99.74% 

99.60% 

99.08% 

Against Herr Hitler’s list 
See also the foot-note*) 

440,097 

332 

11,263 

478 

452,170 


*) The foregoing figniee showing theresnlts of the elections for theReichstag of Greater Germany 
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The result of the Plebiscite in Austria was communicated to the Fuhrer by 
Gauleiter Burckel at midmght from the Vienna Konzerthaus by wireless In bs 
reply, the Fuhrer said that the overwhelming vote cast for reumon constituted 
the most impressive endorsement of his entire pohtical activities This was the 
proudest hour of his hfe 

The newly elected Reichstag will have a membership of 813 as compared 
with 741 hebre the elections The difference, of course, is accoxmted for by the 
members elected m Austria 

In view of the large scale election propaganda earned out for several weeks 
under the direction of Reich Mimstcr Dr Goebbels it had been expected that 
the results of the Plebiscite would be very satisfactory The actual outcome, 
however, far surpassed the most optimistic forecasts It clearly proved that 
there is no opposition to the new regime in Germany and that the German 
people have an unbounded faith in the Fuhrer Never before had the German 
nation expressed itself with a similar unammousness , and it is unbkely that 
any other nation has ever done so either 

It has to be remembered, of course, that the propaganda was completely 
onesided and that no Opposition had been given a chance to orgamse itself 
But the representatives of the foreign Press were able to convince themselves 
personally that the ballotmg was conducted wth absolute secrecy, so that the 
opponents of the regime could express their disapproval of the bst by entering 
a cross in the proper place The results show that about 450,000 electors (or less 
than one per cent of the total) availed themselves of this possibibty 

Objection might likeinse be taken to the fact that the text of the votmg 
papers covered the Plebiscite as well as the Reichstag elections But as it was 
hardl) probable that anyone m the territory of the Old Reich would vote against 
Austro German reumon, an afErmative reply to the second (piestion was the 
natural corollary In regard to Austria, however, the position was quite different, 
as It ^vas conceivable after all that part of the population might vote agamst 
reumon, and as there is no sign of that having been done except to a negligible 
extent, the inference is that all parties accepted the situation created by Herr 
Hitler 

At any rate, it is evident that April 10, 1938, Ba\v the curtam drop on what 
li.lua.vilissi hw. yAs,Vis«sqtit?ty described as ''’tbe bStii act x/i the Axtstnan drama,” 
80 that we are now in a position to examine without prejudice and tvithout 
illusions the course of the historic development which, before the eyes of an 
astonished Europe, qmckly transformed the “independent” Repuhhc of Austria 
mto an administrative unit of the German Reich, enjoying the same status as 
Banana, Saxony, etc 


coinprise t ose for the Plebiscite m the territory of tbe Old Heich and m Aastria but are 
** * Austrian eoldiers as these latter — although entitled to take part in 

e e isate were not entitled to take part la the Reichstag elections The voting of the 
soldiers was as foUows — Toul number entitled to vole— 54 413 total actual vote— 54 376, 
tota va 1 4 354, sotes m favoor of reunion — 54 288 votes against reunion — 66, 

spoilt papers — 22 ’ 
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The Fxihter, in the course of the first speech he made at Linz after the reunion, 
said: “It -was in this city that Providence called upon me to take over the leader- 
ship of the Reich. This call, therefore, implied a mandate to work for the reunion 
of my Beloved homeland Asuth the Reich. I had faith in that mandate; I lived 
and struggled for it, and I believe I have now carried it out.” These words make 
it clear that the solution of “the Austrian problem” has always been one of the 
chief aims of the Fuhrer’s policy and are a direct confirmation of ^vhat he -wrote 
in the first chapter of Mtin Kampf about his intention to work for the re-in- 
corporation of his native country in the Reich, 

The steps suhseqnently taken were the logical outcome of this determination: 
National Socialist propaganda became active in Austria; the Party was organised 
and founded; thousands of political refugees were given support and shelter in 
the Reich; an attempt was made to convince ex-Chancellor Schuschnigg of the 
equal status of all Austrian citizens irrespective of their political -views, and 
diplomatic action -was taken to secure the tacit assent of certain governments 
interested in the peace and prosperity of Central Europe. 

The realisation of the Fuhrer’s wsh to effect the Anschluss by the progressive 
development of the situation, without running the risk of civil strife in Austria 
and -without involving international complications was facilitated by Herr 
Schuschnigg’s own imprudent action in annotincing a plebiscite that was to 
be held Avithin three days. No voting lists had been prepared, no public control 
>vas pio-vided for, and the circumstances were not favourable to the chances of 
the Patriotic Front. Indeed, a serioos conilict between the National Socialist 
majority and the Government minority would have been tbe inevitable result. 

In bis fare-well speech (which was broadcast by the Austrian stations) Herr 
Schuschnigg affirmed that he was master of the situation. That, however, v-as 
an illusion. The Hitler movement had numerous adherents, not only among 
the police forces, but also in the Army. But even assuming that he was 
the question must be asked: Under what conditions would tbe elections have 
been held and -wbat would have been their effect upon the country’s internal 
peace? All who ^vere aware of the state of public feeling — and I believe I am 
one of them — were certain that civil war -would have been the outcome. 

The Ftthrer had plainly stated in his Reichstag speech of February 20, 1938, 
that he would protect the thousands of Germans whose homes were outside 
the frontiers of the Reich. He regarded it as his duty to intervene, made up his 
mind and crossed the Rubicon. The National Socialist Party in Austria was 
instructed to act. Herr Miklas, the Federal President, had to countermand the 
elections and, shortly aftenvards, to dissolve the Schuschnigg Cabinet. Its 
place was taken by a Government under the leadership of Herr Seyss-Inquart — 
himself a lOO-per-cent National Socialist, who immediately applied for the 
armed intervention of the Reich and thus provided the legal basis for the oc- 
cupation of Austrian soil by German soldiers. The further developments are 
familiar to everybody. They took place -with a mathematical preebiou and a 
rfij-thmical perfection ^vhich astonished the world. 
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The spontaneous enthusiasm wth which the German troops— and, sub- 
sequently, the Fuhrer himself— were welcomed by the Austrian people proves 
beyond doubt that the “mdependcnt’*repubbc of Dr DoUfuss and Herr Schusch 
lugg ^vas dead and that a miracle would have been required to instil neiv hfe 
mto It There is no need, therefore, to deal with the arguments of those -who— for 
some reason or other — are dissatisfied ivith the course of events The general 
feelmg, however, is typically illustrated by the foUo^vmg anecdote then much 
heard in Germany 

A young Austrian girl from the Fuhrer’s own home toira — so the story 
goes — one day knocked at the door of his Berchtesgaden summer house Herr 
Hitler’s sister opened the door and admitted her, but when the visitor announced 
her intention of speaking to the Flihrer, she thought that her brother ivould 
not hke to be disturbed and said to the girl that he was asleep As it happened. 
Hitler had just then entered the reception room and, hearmg what his sister 
had ansivered, said to his visitor D&r Fuhrer scklaft nicTit He thereupon took 
the autograph album ivhich the girl put into his hands and iiTote mto it Der 
Fuhrer scMaft nickt — Adolf Hiller 

As regards the pohticians of the non German countries, they will have to 
reconcile themselves to the fait accompli and to take note of the change m the 
map of Central Europe and m the international situation It is certam that a 
potential cause of war has been ebmmated Once people have recognised this, 
they ought to concentrate their mmds upon the new methods necessitated by 
the new conditions The old prescnpUoiis recommended by tbe ph^'sicians at 
Versailles, Geneva and elsewhere are of no use any longer, but efforts should 
be made by the Powers to arrive at a pobey of mutually understandmg each 
other’s requirements 

It may have taken a long time to solve “the Austrian problem,” but the solution 
now found definitely settles it, as it is based upon tbe most elementary and 
absolutely inahenable right of every nation — that of determining its otvn 
destinies The authors of the events that led up to April 10 and to tbe creation 
of the Greater German Reich have triumphed over the selfish and shortsighted 
pobey of those who ^vanted to obstruct this, the only possible, solution 

Certam developments — notably those rooted in racial kmsbip and a common 
bistwncal tiailalitm — cannot be prevented by outside mteHerence All attempts 
made to counteract them are bound to fail and may cause much suffermg, much 
bloodshed, and much enmity The history of Itahan irredentism and that of 
manj other struggles for national independence may be cited in proof of this 
assertion Seemg that a number of European problems are still a^vaiting tbeir 
so ution t e Fowers should carefully study the lessons of past experience and 
J their settlement by diplomatic methods 

t cy o so, they will confer great benefits upon the ivorld 
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Population and Race 

After having discussed the internal and foreign policies of National Socialist 
Germany, I intentionally turn for two reasons to the racial problem: firstly, 
because the solution of this problem is one of the most important from the 
standpoint of National Socialist ideology; and, secondly, because it has called 
forth passionate discussions in Press and literature throughout the %vorld. 

That such discussious should have been awakened is not surprising, since the 
new Germany is pursuing a course in many respects without precedent and her 
fliTna are in pronounced contradiction to those of other Western Powers. 
The latter are consequently inclined to regard developments in Germany with 
suspicion. — nay, with hostility — which has invariably been the case '\sdth all 
revolutionary innovations, the veritable nature of which, not less than the mo* 
tives dictating them, have generally been profoundly misunderstood by their 
contemporaries. 

The reaction produced abroad by National Socialist policy in this respect was 
all the stronger since it affected first and foremost those Jewish elements in Ger* 
many which are um’ted by links of consanguinity and by po^v^erfal business in- 
terests to extremely influential circles abroad. Thus the fate of the German Jews 
could not but arouse a feeling of solidarity in international Je^vish quarters. 
Nor must it be forgotten that numerous Jewish elements emigrated from Ger- 
many and organised a systematic propaganda against the National Socialist 
Government. Under these circumstances it w'as not surprising that world public 
opinion should not always have been correctly informed concerning the nature 
and motives of National Socialist policy, nor concerning the situation of the 
Je^vs still remaining in Germany. 

It is therefore necessary to give here a brief exposition of the matter, where 
by shall limit ourselves to pointing out certain facts •Nvliich have been duly 
established, -whilst abstaining from the expression of any personal opinion in this 
question that has aroused so many controversies, alike from the social and from 
the human point of view. 

The National Socialist Theory of Racial Hygiene 

According to the National Socialist theory a race represents a human group 
distinguished from other groups by physical, moral, and intellectual character- 
istics sui generis resulting from consanguinoua relations between its members. 



The nearness of the physical Relationship betireen difierent races appears the 
more clearly m the proportion m which their respective characteristics harmonise 
with each other Thus the various races hving in Europe possess certain physical 
and mteUectual characteristics 

"Whereas a race has a purely biological basis, a nation has an histoncal and 
cultural significance From the National Sociahst point of view a nation is a 
group of human beings united by ties of blood, by a common destiny, by common 
ties of migration and language and tradition Hence nobody can be considered 
to belong to a national community if he or she belongs to a race which has no 
consanguinous, or cultural, or other relations with the community in question 

Wi thin historical times the umty of race and nation has no longer existed 
The German nation, no more than any other, represents a homogeneous race 
Yet although all European ethnological elements are to be found in Germany, 
the common fundamental basis of the German people is constituted by the 
“nordic” race, which has determined the German national, distinctive character 
The notion of “nordic” race is not to be understood m a geographical sense, but 
only by reference to the “nordic” home of the race If we accept this interpret 
ation, Scandmavian, Dutch, Engbsh, and North Amencans may be taken as 
rcpresentmg other types of the “uordic** race, which may be designed as “Ger* 
mamc ” 

The Germamcs, m their turn, belong to the great Indo Germanic family known 
also as Aryans, just as do the Romanic Greek, Slav, and Celtic peoples 

According to the accepted teachmg of biologists, the quahties of the parents 
are susceptible of being transmitted by heredity to their offspring Hence children 
bom of parents of the same race iviU continue to manifest the quahties inherent 
to that race- i e ph ys i cal and intel lectual qualities which are the natural source 
of their strength The same Wlds good for children horn of parents belongmg to 
biologically closely related races In this case, also, there is a homogeneity of 
hereditary transmission ^vhich cannot but be conducive to the harmonious and 
consequently complete development of the descendants 

It goes without saying that hybridism, resultmg from a mixture of different 
bloods, must necessarily produce diametncally different consequences smce the 
products of such heterogeneous umons inevitably hear the orgamc traces of m 
compatiWe contradictions, both physical and moral This essential disharmony 
•uill have the result of depriving them of that energetic will to action, the lack 
of which, from the standpoint of the interests of the community, cannot but con- 
stitute a grave, and, indeed, fatal drawback, ivhatever the capacities of such 
persons in isolated detads of social existence may be 

From the National Sociahst pomt of view the mamtenance of racial punty 
i^as consequently a coTidt/iofiwicjaa non of the renascence of the internal strength 
of the German nation The primordial duty of maintaining these fundamental 
conditions, in order to reconstitute a new Germany, was clearly defined by Hitler 
in the words the original sm ag-unst racial punty marks the end of a human 
society resigned to its fate ” In his hook Mem Kampf Hitler wrote — 
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“Hybriflism, witli the resulting degradation of the biological level of the race^ 
was the sole reason of the decadence of all old ca^dlisations. For it is a fact.that nations 
do not perish in consecpience of lost wars, but in consequence of the loss of that force 
of resistance which has its only origin in the preservation of racial purity. For everything 
which is not racially pure is mere chafiF. All events of historical importance have, 
whether in a good or an evil sense, been the outward and visible expression of the 
instinct of races either for their self-preservation or their self-destruction.” 

It appeared necessary to Hitler to take legislative measures in view of the 
numerical decrease of the German nation, reflected in the diminution of the 
birth-rate. 

Erroneous ideas have, to a certain extent, prevailed in this respect in foreign 
countries. It is true that the population of Germany from 1870 till 1937 had in- 
creased from 42 to 67 millions. But, on the other hand, the birth-rate had con- 
stantly diminished, so that an excess of births could only be maintained by a 
reduction of the mortality-rate — i. e. by a prolongation of the life of the indivi- 
dual. Since, however, the mortality-rate could not be everlastingly reduced, the 
time would necessarily arrive ^vhen the continuously sinking birth-rate would no 
longer suffice for a relative increase of the population, or even for the maintenance 
of its numerical level. 

In 1900 Germany*s birth-rate amounted to two millions in round figures, or 
about 30 per thousand of the total population; in 1933 to less than one million, 
or less than 15 per thousand. In France, which is reputed to be a land of 
diminishing birth-rate, the number of births still amounted at the date in question 
to 17.3 per thousand of the total population. 

Comparing the figures for the birth-rate with those for the mortality-rate 
during the period in question, it will be seen that already since 1926 Germany 
had no longer an excess, hut in reality a deficit, of births. In 1933 the birth-rate 
was about one-third inferior to that which was necessary to maintain the numeric- 
al level of the German population. If the necessity of increasing that level were 
to he taken into consideration, the inadequacy of the birth-rate appears still 
more pronounced. 

Should this evolution of the birth-rate have continued, it must inevitably have 
resulted in a noticeable decrease of the population of Germany. According to 
careful, and indeed cautious, calculations of the Reich Statistical Bureau, the 
population of Germany would under those conditions have been reduced to 
47 millions in the year 2000. 

Energetic measures thus appeared necessary in order to effectively coimteract 
the influence of one of the main biological causes of the gradual destruction of 
racial strength and consequently of the sapping of the very fotmdations of the 
State — namely, of racial intercrossing. 

Since the Jews are the only non-Aryan race inhabiting Germany, the racial 
question in that country is synonymous with the Jewish question. Hence the 
Kational Socialist Government adopted a programme which provided for a 
number of measures destined to separate the Aryan from the Jewsh elements 
of the population so as to prevent an intercrossing of the two races. 
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This racial i e Jewish, question found a definite solution m the Law enacted 
at Numherg on Septemher 15 1935, known as “the Law for the Protection of 
the German Race and German Honour ” This Law, which was preceded by a 
circular issued by the Reich Mimster of Education concermng the openmg of 
special Jewish schools, prohibited marriages between Jews and persons of Ger 
man or other Aryan race Marriages contracted abroad for the purpose of circum* 
venting tius law are declared null and void in Germany, and the contractmg 
patties are hahle to severe penalties 

Sexual mtercourse between Aryans and Jews, apart from marriage, is hke^vise 
prohibited and the male partner in such cases is hable to similar penalties The 
Law further provides that no Jewish family may employ Aryan female domestic 
servants imder the age of 45 A special authonsation is compulsory for the mar* 
nage of “half blood” Jews and Germans, whilst “quarter blood” Jews are 
henceforth only allowed to marry Germans 

Children born of mamagea between Germans and “half Jews” are considered *• 
to be “quarter Jews”, the children of such “quarter Jews” (who, as already 
mentioned, may only marry Germans) are defined as “one eighth Jews,” wher^ 
will he regarded as of German race conformably vnth the “Cmc Law of the 
Reich,” to which reference has been made m the second chapter 

When the National Sociahsts took power at the hegimuDg of 1933 there were 
in Germany 500,000 Jews, 200,000 half Jews, and 100,000 quarter Jews These 
figures prove how frequent intercrossing between the two races had become within 
recent years 

Reich Minister Dr Fnck, who took the initiative in drawing up the provisions 
of the law m question, stated before the Committee of Experts that educated 
German youth must be tramed to consider as its highest duty to become conscious 
of the value of the German race and therefore to Contribute, by the choice of 
smtahle marriage partners, to a higher development alike of the German indivi* 
dual and of the German family Mixed marriages inth persons of alien race must 
m future be clearly recogmsed as the source of moral and intellectual degeneracy, 
as an abjuration of national dignity Respect for family and race must be deve* 
loped in such a manner that the prosperity of the family, which is the elementary 
social cell, should appear as an infinitely more desirable ideal than material com 
fort and nches The Germans should have the courage to shape the biological 
structure of their nation in accordance wth the hereditary value of that struc- 
torc, and thus to prepare, for the State, leaders worthy ahke of its traditions and 
Its future 

Decisive measmea ivere thus taken wth the object of separatme the tivo 
heterogeneous races hving on German sod 


Sanitary Organisation 

has not c^^cd the racial pohey” of the National Sociahst Government 

ha prevention of racial intercrossmg That pohey 

has also taken account of the necessity of creating condiUons'favourable 
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the protiuction of healthj and numerous families The creation of such con* 
ditions implies going to the roots of two other causes of the destruction of 
racial strength — namely, the increase of hereditary defects and the decline 
of the birth rate With this object in view Dr Trick has progressively apphed 
various measures, of avhich ase axiH proceed to recall the most important 
Since, according to Dr Tnek, a new era and a new constructive “demo 
graphical and racial policy” can only be inaugurated on condition that the 
State takes due account of generations jet unborn, the so called “Law relating 
to Matnmonial Hjgicnc” was promulgated on October 18, 1935 This Law 
prohibits mamages between persons m cases where admitted infirmities of 
one or other or both partners hold out the certain prospect of future unhapjuness 
for parents and children The law consequently provides that in future no 
znamage ma} he contracted without the production of a medical certificate 
attesting the biological fitness of both parties 
* In order to reduce expenditure caused by the care of hereditarily degenerate 
[ persons, and to prc\ ent the reproduction of such persons, a law for the “Preserv- 
' ation from hereditarily diseased postentj,” enacted on July 14, 1935, provided 
for* the possibiht} of sterihsmg individuals af/beted intb specific hereditary 
diseases The operation can he performed cither at the request of the patient 
or on the proposal of the competent medical authority 
This law w as severely criticised in foreign countries, where, owing to ignorance 
of the condition expressl) stipulated m it that no decision relatmg to stcril 
isation could be taken without the concurrent judgment of the Court and of 
the medical experts, grave abuses were feared from its apphcation Objections 
were also raised to the claim of the State to intervene in so decisive a manner 
m the private hfe of the individual To this objection the National Socialists 
reply that stenhsaCion of an hereditarily diseased person spares the latter the 
tragedy of seemg his o^vn unhappy destiny reproduced in his children It was 
further pomted out that the overwhelmmg majority of persons who have been 
stenhsed conformably ^v^th this law have submitted voluntarily and ivithout 
any constramt whatsoever to the operation 

Speaking at the International Congress on Population in August, 1935, Dr Fnck 
stated that “this law has for its aim to reheve not only the present generation, but 
also future ones, of the heavy burden of disease ivith its resulting safFenngs Hence 
the law, considered from a moral standpomt, is superior to the law of Christian chanty 
which IS restneted m its operation to the hving generation ” 

Dr Fnck contmued — 

“We are reproached ■with inaugurating a ‘racial religion’ and ivith 'violating by these 
eugenic measures the Chnstian commandment of chanty If, howeier, it was not 
too venturesome to modify the original system of Nature by enabling, thanks to 
the progress of science, a large number of sick persons to prolong their hves, it cannot 
be unjust to prevent the benefit which has thus accrued to sick persons from becoming 
in its turn an impediment for those who have the pnvtlege of enjoymg health ’ 

The science of eugenics was, moreover, founded some fifty years ago by the 
illustrious Enghsh biologist Sir Francis Galton 
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At the International Eugenics Congress m Zurich m 1934, the foUowng 
resolution was passed after a debate lasting four days on the German law — 
“The delegates present, representmg the most varied countries, declare that despite 
the divergencies between their political or ideological points of view they are iimted 
m the firm conviction that the study and application of the principles of racial hygiene 
are of vital importance — nay, indispensable — for all civilised countries The Congress 
recommends all Governments throughout the world to study the problems of biological 
heredity, population, and racial hygiene, thus following the example already set by 
certain countries in Europe and America, and to apply for the benefit of their respective 
nations the results yielded by such a study ” 

German statistics estimate at about 400,000 the number of persons who ought 
to be stenbsed conformably with the law under discussion The various cate 
gones of hereditarily transmitted diseases from which these persons suffer 
are given as follows congemtal feeble mmdedness (200,000) , schizophrenia or 
dementia praecox (80,000), mamacal depressive dementia (20,000), epilepsy 
(60,000), chorea (600), congenital cecity (4,000), congemtal deafness (16,000), 
serious physical defornuties (20,000), hereditary alcoholism (10,000) 

These purely precautionary eugemc measures were completed on Novem* 
her 24, 1935, by a law directed against sextial and other dangerous habitual 
cr%m%iw.ls and provided for the castration of sexual criminals 
The fact that the preamble to this law stressed “the expenditure incurred 
by the State for the mamtenance of asocial, degenerate, and incurably diseased 
persons” is easJy comprehensible when it is remembered that the State was 
obliged to spend upwards of a milliard marks annually for that purpose, at 
a tune when innumerable German famihes did not know where or how to procure 
bread for their own healthy children^ 

It should be noted that whereas the entire German nation increased by 50% 
from 1870 till 1936, the number of hereditarily diseased and otherwise degenerate 
persons mcreased durmg the same period by 450% 

But such purely negative measures by the State had necessarily to be com- 
pleted by positive ones 

The State loans to neivly married couples provided for by the “Law for the 
Reduction of Unemployment” constituted such a positive measure A loan is 
ody granted to citizens of German blood who are healthy, and only on condition 
that the future wife, having hitherto been a wage earner, relieves the labour 
market by her marriage No mterest is payable on the loan, which varies from 
00 to 1000 marks accordmg to cucumstances and winch is redeemable at the 
rate of 1% per month 25% of the loan is considered redeemed for every child 
orn, and amortisation payments may be postponed for a period of one year 
a ter t e birth of every cidd horn alive The result of these measures was an 
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immediate nse in the birth rate 925,000 neiviy married couples had received 
loans up till June 1938, and they had produced 825,000 children 

The taxation of famihes, especially of those with numerous children, has 
been noticeably decreased at the expense of unmarried persons and of mamed 
couples without children Similar aim s are pursued by the reduction of taxes 
on newly built small flats and houses for oivner occupiers Another decree has 
rendered possible the gr antin g of pecumary assistance to large families 

It was in the mterest of mamtammg the peasantry as one of the essential 
foundations of the German nation that the lai\r concemmg the hereditary tenure 
of farms was enacted This law, which remtroduced the ancient German custom 
relating to inheritance, will be dealt ivith m detail in the chapter on agncultural 
pohcy It may suffice to say here that its object is to reheve rural property of 
the ever mcreasmg burden of mdebtedness and to prevent the excessive parcel 
ling out of estates It is well knoum that m other countries the division of 
rural property on the death of the owner is one of the mam causes of the decrease 
m the number of marriages 

liOgislation concemmg home setilemerUs and ivorhxng men's dwellings aims at 
assuring to famihes ivith small means the property of their home amid healthy 
surroundmgs outside the crowded areas of big cities 

All the above mentioned measures foimd their completion m a decree pro 
vidmg for the umfication of the German organisation of hygiene and for the 
extension of the duties of medical men In every urban and rural administrative 
district, a Health Office has been estabhshed on which the folIo%rmg tasks 
are mcumbent the teachmg of the prmciples of hygiene, the medical care 
(mdependently of regular treatment) of all citizens, the treatment of all 
questions relatmg to heredity and race, mcludmg advice to persons mtendmg to 
marry In this way, the usefulness of the Health Offices extends beyond the 
present to future generations conformably wth the doctrme of National So- 
ciahsm which comhmes sohcitude for the sick ivith racial hygiene m the perma- 
nent mterests of the entire nation 

The decree relatmg to the medical profession of December 13, 1935, completely 
modified the former basis of the profession Under its terms both the individual 
doctor and the entire profession are placed m the service of pubhc hygiene, 
ivithout the freedom of professional activity hemg affected thereby The doctor 
is henceforth to regard himself as being m the service ahke of ^e individual 
patient and of the entire nation, and as fulfilling a legally regulated puhhc duty 
The doctor is transformed into a State functionary entrusted "with the task of 
looking after the general health of the commumty 

One of the duties of the newly founded Reich Medical Chamber consists m 
providmg for the existence of a medical corps of the highest moral and scientific 
value The Chamber is also the custodian of professional honour and exercises 
the oversight of the discharge of professional duties It superintends the pro 
fessional education and training of medical men, ensures the maintenance of 
good relations between them, provides for their suitable distribution throughout 
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the territory of the Reich creates and controls professional ivelfare organisations 
The Director of the Reich Medicil Chamber is appointed, and may also be 
dismissed, by the Chancellor The Director is assisted by an Advisory Council 
The hygienic care of the German to day begins in tbe earbest stages of bis 
life The Hitler Youth has introduced the system of health certificates, and 
admission to membership depends on the result of a prehminary medical exa 
mination All the members of the Hitler Youth are under constant medical 
supervision, which is contmued later in the Dabour Service and the Army 
In the Hitler Youth in the Labour Service, in the Storm and Defence Detach 
ments, in the Reich Association for Physical Trainmg, special attention is paid 
to physical fitness 

Special importance attaches to the medical supervision of workers m the 
factories, which is entrusted to the Office of Puhbc Hygiene organised by the 
German Labour Front in conjunction tvith the Head Office of Pubhc Hygiene 
of the National Sociahst Party In the course of 1936 over 3000 factories were 
medically mspected, wth the result that a number of more or less serious defects m 
respect of hygiemc conditions could be remedied m more than 2000 of them During 
the same year upwards of two million mdividual workers were medically examined 
According to the National Socialist programme it is not necessary to wait 
till the worker becomes lU, elementary foresight demands that measures should 
be taken to prevent illness The duty of taking such measures is incumbent m 
the first place on the social insurance organisation, tbe task of which is completed 
by the various institutions created by the Party and by tbe Labour Front 
One of the preventive measures agamst sickness consists m sendmg through the 
agency of the National Socialist Popular Welfare Organisation tired ^vt^^ke^a 
(whether brain or manual) to suitable homes for rest and recuperation Other 
measures are the hohday journeys prepared by the great orgamsation “Strength 
through Joy” and the development of sport in all industrial and business enter 
pnses under the aegis of the Sports Office of the Labour Front 660,000 mvest 
igations took place m 1936 with a view to enablmg workers to enjoy a rest 
conformably with the above mentioned scheme of the National Sociahst Popular 
Welfare Orgamsation 

One of the prmciples of social legislation in the new Germany has been to 
remove women from work m industries to which they are not adapted The 
National Sociahst State refuses to admit female labour m factories merely because 
such labour is cheap There is of course, a certain amount of industrial work 
^vhich can only be performed by women but an essential condition is that 
this work should not be injurious to their health According to National 
ocia 8t i eas the pnmordial duty of a woman is to beget and educate children 
and manage the household 

ind attention in all industrial undertakmgs 
lat matters most is not the actual amoimt 
but their spiritual and boddy development 
become really useful members of the com 


Youth 13 the object of special care 
The guiding pnnciple here is that wi 
of isrork performed by young persons, 
with the object of enabling them to 
mumty after reaching maturity 
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In his speech to the Reichstag on January 30, 1937, Chancellor Hitler said: 
“in addition to the accomplishment of the Four- Years Plan we shall devote 
all our efforts to rendering the German nation healthier and to increasing its 
joy of life.” There can be no question that the surroundings in which the German 
worker carries out his daUy task to-day are more congenial, because more 
pleasant, than they were formerly. The German worker is conscious that his 
labour is an essential part of his country’s wealth, and he is also aware that 
State and Party have set themselves the task of preserving that -^vealth. Whereas 
in former days only persons enjoying a certain income could allow themselves 
the luxury of a holiday in bathing resorts, to-day ships transporting simple 
German workers cross the ocean, or the worker can travel by rail to the seaside 
or the mountains or the forest. Whereas in former days the majority of children 
of great cities never had a breath of fresh country air and their horizon was 
limited by walls of brick and stone, they can now enjoy Nature in all her beauty. 
To-day German mothers know that they can give birth to healthy children. 

According to the doctrine of National Socialism it is precisely the existence 
of healthy and merry children which constitutes the best guarantee of the future 
of the German nation. 

Statistics show the favourable results already achieved by the policy we 
have endeavoured to outline above. The number of marriages increased from 
516,793 in 1932 to 740,165 in 1934. It is true that the number fell to 650,851 
in 1935, to 611,114 in 1936 and to 618,971 in 1937, but even the latter figure was 
higher than that for 1929, which had shown the most favourable results since 
the War prior to the advent of the National Socialists to power. The birth-rate 
rose from 971,174 in 1933 to 1,198,350 in 1934; 1,261,273 in 1935; 1,279,025 in 
1936 and 1,275,212 in 1937 — an uninterrupted increase. The surplus birth-rate, 
which was 233,297 in 1933, amounted to 482,020 in 1937, that is to say more 
than double. 

The National Socialist Racial and Ethnological Policy 

The Qermatis masters in their otm hmse under German leadership: such is 
the spirit inspiring the home policy of the Third Reich. The German intends 
henceforth to be the master of his own house to the exclusion of all alien elements. 
In the words of Frederic the Great, the German \rishes **to be happy in his 
own way.” Hence, in Hitler’s view, the German Government must see to it 
that only persons of authentic descent arc admitted to exert an influence on 
the destiny of the German people. 

Conformably >vith this principle, it was necessary that the laws on racial 
hygiene directed against the Je-^'s should be completed by corresponding mea- 
sures in the political domain. These measures, of an indubitably revolutionary 
nature, have been severely criticised abroad, and the hostility aroused by them 
has not been without entailing perceptible consequences for Germany. 

When describing in a pre\'ious chapter the general situation in Germany 
at the time of the advent of the National Socialist Party to power, we pointed 
out the role played by the Jews in the cultural life of the nation. But Je^rish 

9 
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predominance was not less pronouncedly marked m politics, m the economic 
Ld financial spheres, in the Adnmustoation and the hheral professions—a pre- 
dominance that contrasted strangely with the proportion of Jews to the total 
population of Germany, which was about 1% An idea of the preponderance 
of Jemsh mfluence may be gathered from the number of deputies and func- 
tionaries of the Social Democratic and Commumst parties belonging to the 
Jemsh race, and the strength of the Jews in those parties, m its turn, was 
reflected not only m the appomtment of Jovish Ministers in the Reich and the 
constituent German States, hut also, and perhaps even more, in the composition 
of the various Admmistrations As for the hig financial houses, they were more 
or less completely in Jewish hands, and the vast majority of the members of 
the hoards of directors of the leading banks were Jews Of the 16 members of 
the Committee of the Produce Exchange in Berhn, 12 were Jews In the medical 
profession 42% of the total number of its members and no less then 52% of 
panel doctors belonged to the Semitic race In the legal profession 48% of the 
hamsters and 50% of the notanes were Je%v8 Of 1000 Jews engaged m business 
hfe m Prussia, 315 occupied commanding positions, whereas of 1,000 Aryans 
Bimilarly engaged, only 37 were admitted to such a privilege 

These few figures may suffice to impart an idea of the extent to which Jewish 
mfluence had penetrated mto all domams of life m Germany, whether pohtical 
or financial or economic or cultural or professional In this connection the 
hostility aroused in Germany by the activities of immigrated East European 
Jews, notably from Poland and Czechoslovakia, must be stressed 

Accordmg to Article VI of the programme of the National Socialist Party 
of February 25, 1920, “every pubbc function, of whatever nature it may be— 
whether in the Reich, m the States, or m the mumcipahties — should be confided 
exclusively to German citizens ” 

On the other hand, according to Article IV of the said programme, a “citizen” 
IS a member of the German race {VcAksgcnoss^^ i e a person of German blood 
and descent without any reference to his rehgious faith Hence, says the article 
in question, “no Jew can be a member of the German race ” 

It IS on these principles that the entire jurisprudence of the National 
S^iaiist State, ta so far as its raciaf and efhnofogicaf poicy is concerned, 
13 based 

Paragraph III of the “Law Teestablishmg the Status of Puhhc Function- 
anea ’ of Aprd 7, 1933, provides that functionanes who are not of Aryan 
descent shall be placed on the retired list An exception is made in the case 
of officials who had been appointed previously to August 1, 1914, or who had 
seen active service m the Great War, or whose father or children had fallen 
on the battlefield A similar exception was made m favour of widows of ex Service- 
mcn A complementary law of June 30, 1933, prohibited the mamage of a 
p ic unctionary with a Jewess, under penalty of dismissal m the event of 
disobedience 

Other laws and decrees regulated the number of lawyers and doctors admitted 
to practise in their respective professions The previous enactments, applicable 
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to public _imictioiiaries and relating to Aryan descent as well as to marriage 
. to an Aryan ^vife, -were extended to all members of the Fighting Forces ; they 
Avere also extended to journalists, artists, musicians, authors, who ivere hence- 
forth compelled to join the Chamber of Culture^. 

The law of July 14, 1933, concerning “the withdrawal of naturalisation 
rights and the denationalisation of German citizens” rendered it possible to 
eliminate from the German national community a certain number of persons 
■who had emigrated after the advent of the National Socialist Party to po'wer 
and ^vho conducted an active campaign against the Third Reich, Another law 
modified the prescriptions hitherto in force regarding the acquisition of nattiral- 
isation in Germany. 

‘ The “Civic Law of the Reich” adopted at Numberg on September 15, 1935, 
of which mention has already been made in the second chapter, while admitting 
the Jews as German nationals, denies them the status of German citizens and 
thus excludes them from all participation in the political life of the Reich. 
Under the terms of this law Jews may in future only hoist the Je\vish flag 
and are excluded from military and labour service, as well as from the National 
Socialist Party, from the Labour Front, and from all similar associations and 
institutions. 

On the other hand the economic activity of the Jews has only been affected 
in so far as they have ceased to exert any political influence. Otherwise the 
rights of Je^vish business firms have in no^vise been curtailed. The first National 
Socialist Minister of Economy, Dr. Schmitt, in a speech on commercial morality 
in the Third Reich declared that a differentiation between Aryan and non-Aryan 
firms is not realisable in the ordinary course of business. 

The Jews have retained not only their schools, but also every other possibility 
■ of cultural development. On the initiative of the Director of the Reich Chamber 
of Culture, Hans Hinkcl, the Jeiwsh Kullurbiind iras founded four years ago 
as an organisation of Je^vish artists. Already at the beginning of the winter 
season 1933/4 the Kulturbund Theatre ■was installed in the building of the 
former Berliner Theater, where it gave a series of operas, operettas, and plays, 
in •\vhich a number of prominent Jewsh artists took part. Within a short time 
this Jewish cultural movement spread to other cities in Prussia, and a year 
later about two dozen local groups of the Kultnrhunrl had come into existence 
and were displaying marked acti^vity. In Berlin alone upwards of 500,000 Jews 
\'isited the theatrical performances, concerts, and lectures organised by the 
Kulturbund. The latter, together ■tvith all affiliated associations, was sub- 
sequently merged in a “Reich Union,” the control of which has tended more and 
more to pass into the bauds of leading personalities connected ivith the Zionist 
movement. The Reich Union counts many thousands of members and gives 

* It is, perhaps, ■well to point oat that the practical application of these laws has largely 
taken account of special cases. Thus, in Berlin, 11S8 Jorish barristers out of a total of about 
3500 (or approximately 30%) and 2549 Jewi^ doctors out of a total of 6203 (or 41.2%) still 
continue to exerebe their profession. 
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emplo}'ment to numerous Jewish artists In addmon, itmerant Jeinsh troupes 
and orchestras travel from town to town Every opportunity is also afforded 
to Jews of cultivating their artistic tastes and capacities as conferencters, musi- 
cians, dancers, etc , m variety theatres and cabarets Thus a large sphere is 
open to the development of Jewish art 

The Jews enjoy absolute religious freedom, and the resolution passed by 
the Zionist Congress m Prague in wluch the German Government was accused 
of pursumg a pohcy of rehgious persecution towards the Jews was entirely 
unfoimded The resolution was probably motivated by the fact that the “Law 
for the Protection of Animals” prohibited the slaughter of animals accordmg 
to Jeivish ntcs This, however, does not imply a restriction of the rehgious 
freedom of the Jews, who enjoy in this respect the protection of the Third 
Reich in exactly the same way as every other rehgious body. 

The National SociaUst attitude towards the vehement criticisms voiced 
abroad of the pohcy of the Reich Government as regards the Jews, may be 
resumed as follows — 

1) If tbe National Socialist State has taken certam measures to deprive 
persons of aUen race of equal nghts with German citizens, this does not signify 
contempt of that abea race or an attempt to depreciate it Differentiation of 
treatment is not motivated by the difference of value of the two races, but of 
the fundamental difference of their respective natures Tbe new Germany is 
mspired solely by the desire to purify its own people, to liberate them &om tbe 
pobtical domination of an alien people, and to develop German national bfe 
under German leadership 

2) The immigration laws of the United States are based on an evaluation 
of the different quahties of immigrants according to the countries from ivhich 
they come, such immigrants being classified as “desirables'* or "undesirables ’’ 
The Immigration Restriction League, clearly recogmsmg the importance of the 
racial problem, has demanded the prohibition of the immigration of certain 
specified ethnological elements Austraban legislation provides for similar 
restrictions 

3) Other countries have frequently set themselves the same aim as Germany, 
1 e tbe aim ol elimmatmg Jews or other aliens from pubbc life, and have some 
times succeeded m reahsiqg it by different methods, 'mthout havmg recourse 
to legislation Germany has preferred to accomplish this aim by legislative 
measures 

Individuals affected by these enactments may m some cases be deservmg of 
sjTnpathy, but tbe sacrifices entailed were, accordmg to National SociaUst 
principles, indispensable and unavoidable m order to mamtam the health and 
strength of the nation and to ensure its future The interest of the community 
tales prudence of (hat of the individual this is the moral prmciple at the basis 
of the Nauonal Sociahst ideal, and the racial legislation of the Third Reich 
conforms to that principle 
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The State and the National Socialist Party^ 

Qiancellor Hitler Laa not yet given a definite constitution to the German 
nation. But by virtue of the laws hitherto enacted certain constitutional rules 
have been laid do^m. In this connection it may, perhaps, be recalled that Eng- 
land has no ^vritten constitution either. The state of things now prevailing in 
Germany is based on those National Socialist principles which dominate the 
entire structure of German life as it exists dt facto. 

The basis of the constitutional rules thus established is that the political 
and ideological direction of nation and Reich is confided exclusively to the 
Party, which as constituting a political and ideological community and con- 
sequently a source of spiritual strength and an instrument of material power is 
in its turn subject exclusively to the ^vill of the FUhrer. Whereas, on the one 
hand, the Party elects the Fuhrer, who is at the same time Commander-in-Chief 
of the Fighting Forces; on the other band, the Ftihrer, in consequence of his 
election, exercises absolute authority over the Party, the State, and the Fighting 
Forces, all three of which are indissolubly united ^rithout, however, losing their 
personal identity. All three — Party, State, and Wehrmackt — have their roots 
in the united German nation; and their apex, so to speak, is the Fuhrer, who 
thus becomes the centre of the entire political life of Germany. 

The primacy of the Party and its indivisible union Avith the Reich "^vere 
proclaimed by Hitler on April 8, 1933, and this principle was subsequently 
incorporated in the law destined to ensure *‘the unity of Party and State” of 
Heremher J, J933. Id the pi-eaaible te this law it is said : — 

“After the triumph of the National Socialist revolution, the National Socialist 
Party has become the representative of the German political idea and is in- 
dissolubly bmmd up Avith the State. The Party consequently becomes a public 
corporation, the statutes of which are drawn up by the Fuhrer ... In order 
to enstite the closest possible co-operation between the Party and the S.A. (Storm 
Detachments), on the one hand, and the State and the municipal authorities, 
on the other, the Fiihrer’s Deputy and the Chief of Staff of the S. A. are ex 
officio members of the Reich Government.** 

Hitler’s intention in thus recognising the primacy of the Party "ivas to remove 
all suspicion of a personal dictatorship. In his afore-mentioned proclamation 
of April 8, 1933, he expressly declared: **We have deliberately built up an 


. ^ See' also the portraits of some leading men of the new regime in the Snpplement. The 
New Germany in Pictures (Piets. 2—43). 
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organisation counting many thousands of adherents, in -which there is no dict- 
ator And -when our adversaries say ‘It iS easj for you to assert this, since you 
are yourself the dictator,’ we reply no, gentlemen, you are mistaken There is 
no (juestion of a single dictator, but of ten thousand dictators, each of them m 
his place ” 

Hitler had no intention, at any rate at that ume, of estabhshmg a difference 
in rank betiveen Party and State On the contrary, his one idea -was to assure 
umty of action and fruitful co-operation between the two In practice, however, 
a certain amount of friction has been revealed which has not been favourable 
to the prompt transaction of State business required by the public interest 

Dnrmg the first years of the new regime the Party constantly asserted its 
claim to sovereignty and became more and more merged with the State It is 
probable that this development is not yet terminated The developmental 
process in question has found its outward and Msible expression in various en-, 
actments A Decree of March 12, 1933, provided that, pendmg a defimte settlement 
of the question of the national flag of the Reich, the Swastika should be hoisted 
Bide by side with the old Black, White, and Red colours The decree in question 
was completed by the law of September 15, 1935, which made the Swastika the 
sole flag of the German Reich and nation 

Kext to the Party, which incarnates the National Socialist ideal as the in- 
destructible pillar of the Reich, is the Wehrmackt (i e , the umted fighting — 
mihtary, naval, and air — forces), which represents the nation in arms Both, 
Party and Wehrmaeht, are the foundations of the National Sociahst Thud 
Reich 

According to the National Socialist theorj, the nation itself constitutes the 
basis alike of Party, Reich, and Wekrmackt These can only accomphsh their 
respective tasks and attain the goal set them by the National Sociahst pro 
gramme on condition that the entire nation has absolute and unrestricted 
confidence m its leadership For this reason. Hitler considers the National 
Socialist regime to be essentially democratic 

In a speech to the Reichstag, he stressed that whilst people outside Ger- 
many are perpetually talking of democracy and dictatorship, “they have not 
understood that the result of the revolution in Germany has been to establish 
a democracy in the best sense of the word We are steering towards an order of 
things guaranteeing a process of natural and reasonable selection in the domain 
of poUlical leadership, thanks to which that leadership wdl be entrusted to the 
most competent, irrespective of their descent, name, or fortune The memorable 
vords of the great Corsican that every soldier cirries a Field Marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack, -will find its political complement m Germany ’ 

National Socialism clearly diflerentiates bctiveea Democracy and Parha- 
mcntarism, two conceptions which are often confounded with each other on the 
false assumption that the Parliamentary regime is the only possible or legitimate 
expression of democracy The aim of National Socialism is, by suppressing all 
pohtikal parties, to bring back democracy to its form of “community of the 
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people” which it had at the time of Pericles. This conception of democracy as 
an expression of the popular will was confirmed, in the National Socialist regime, 
by conferring on the nation the right of organising plebiscites in order to give 
utterance to its desires. 

Hitler, ■who is himself of humble origin, leans for support on the masses; 
and among all European Governments, the Government foimded by him is 
probably that Avhich seeks most to maintain an indissoluble contact ivith the 
vast masses of workers and peasants. On various occasions he has consulted 
the broad masses of the population concerning the policy pursued by him, and 
has obtained their approbation. 

The New Order of the National Socialist Party 

The sovereignty of the German nation is henceforth incarnated in the National 
Socialist Party, as identified udth the nation itself. The ■^rill of the nation finds 
its expression in the Party, which is its homogeneous political organisation. 

The period of political struggle having been terminated by the advent to 
power of the National Socialist Party, the latter found itself conironted by new ^ 
tasks Avhich, according to the definition given them hy Hitler, may he resumed '■'* 
as follows; — 

(1) Internal organisation in -view of the creation of a stable, indestructible 
”cell” for the propagation of the National Socialist doctrine; 

(2) Education of the whole nation in this sense; 

(3) Appointment to the conduct of the business of the State of those best 
fitted for it. 

The fulfilment of these various tasks required a reorganisation of the Party, 
especially as regarded the training of the future leaders, conformably 'with 
the principle enunciated by Hitler: “that the best National Socialists must 
begin by becoming simple members of the Party, and that the best members 
must tJtimately be called upon to lead the State.” 

In respect of training great progress has meanwhile been achieved. A Reich 
Training Organisation was founded "with Dr. Ley at the head; at the present 
day -training schools exist in all parts of the Reich 'with the aim of completing 
the psychological and technical education of the future leaders of the National 
Sociahst Party, and of deepening and -widening their ideological con-victions. 

An important step fonvard in the training of future leaders has, from the 
National Socialist point of -view, been realised by the foundation of special 
“seminaries” {prdensbuTgeii) at Crossinsee, Vogelsang, and Sonthofen, where 
carefully selected pupils from all parts of Germany -undergo a minutely prepared 
course of moral, physical, and intellectual education stretching over a period « 
of from two to three years. 

After its accession to power the Party necessarily found itself compelled to 
contribute the best part of its active forces to the service of the State. Even 
if the men who entered the service of the State stiU continued to occupy leading 
positions in the Party, they could evidently no longer place their whole time at 
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the disposal of the latter. Hence the Fuhrer’e Deputy, Rudolf Hess was ohhged 
to reorganise the Party and to mohilise new elements to ensure the contmmty 


of Its development 

Past experiences not having proved invariably successful, a number of re- 
forms had to he introduced, and a general clean-up was earned out A system 
of division of labour was organised corresponding to the mam tasks of the 
Party with the object of suppressmg previously existmg rivalnes and assurmg 
a greater measure of cohesion to the Party as a whole. 

The construction of the Party resembles that of a pyramid At the head of 
the Party is the Fuhrer, who designates the heads of the various departments 
charged either with the business of the Reich or with the conduct of the multi- 
fanous activities of the Party Smee the Party is destined to determme the 
pohtical prmciples which form the basis of the pohey of the Reich, its activity 
inevitably extends to all domains of pubhe life Thus an “Office for Foreign 
Affairs” (mdependent of the Reich Foreign Ministry), a Reich Propaganda 
Office (personally directed by the Reich Propaganda Mmister), a Reich Office 
for questions of agranan pohey, a Reich Law Office, an Office for the study of 
colomal problems, an Office of Pubhe Hygiene, an Office for Racial Pohey, 
an Office of Techmeal Science, an Office for Pubhe TFelfare, and various others 
had to be called mto existence To these various orgamsations should be added 
the National Socialist Women’s Association {FraueTischaft), together with the 
Union of German Women {DetUsches FrauenwerK) , the Union of National 
Socialist Students, the Union of Professors, and the groups charged with the 


formation, the admmistration, and the 'personnel of the Party 


Accordmg to the latest regulations every respectable German citizen who 
has completed his eighteenth year, who is of pure German racial descent, and 
who does not belong to any Masonic lodge or any similar organisation, is entitled 
to become a member of the National Sociahst Party 

The newly received adept of the National Sociahst Party is not thereby 
admitted to any special organisation, but becomes, by virtue of his reception, 
a “soldier of the ^rman Liberty Crusade ” On this occasion he renounces all 
egoistical considerations and imdertakes to sacrifice all his personal interests 
for the well hemg of the nation Only under these conditions can he be admitted 
as a member of the National Sociahst Party 

Aptitude and preparedness for struggle, the spirit of sacrifice, strength of 
character, ate the essential moral requisites of a National Sociahst. What he 
19 able and wiUing to perform for Germany is the sole criterion by which he is 
judged, whereby it must he home in mind that good is %pso facto separated 
from c^ il provided the “will to good is proved by conduct and its resultmg activity 
Hence it is not adhesion to old fashioned bourgeois Customs and ways of think- 
ing, hut soldierly virtues, the essence of which is the attitude which an indi- 
Mdual may he rehed upon to adopt in the presence of an enemy, which form 
the condition stnc qua non of admissihihty to membership of the Party 
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The Party must al^vays constitute the Uile of the nation. Hence great care 
must be exercised in the choice of its members. In order to prevent as far as 
possible the introduction of undesirable elements, a candidate can be admitted 
into the Party only through the group of the locality -where he resides. 

The card of membership is remitted to the new adherent by the local group 
leader at a general meeting of the group. In a short address, the leader stresses 
the duties incumbent on every member of the Party and also the significance 
of the oath to be taken by the novice. The latter then takes the oath in front 
of the SAvastika flag, his right arm raised in the German salute. The oath reads as 
folloivs : — 

“I swear fidelity to my Fiihrer Adolf Hitler. I promise to respect and obey 
bim in all things. I promise the same respect and obedience to all leaders whom 
he may appoint.*’ 

Apart from death, membership of the Party can only be terminated by volun- 
tary resignation or by dismissal. Dismissal, which is the gravest penalty kno-vvn 
to the Party, can only be pronoimced by one of the recognised Party tribimals. 

C/ie Commandmenis of ihe Naiional Socialisi Pariy. 

Tht Fahrtr is always right. 

Never infringe discipline. 

Waste no time in vain gossip or in irrelevant criticism. You miistf on the 
contrary^ act and create. 

Be proud, but without presumption. 

Let the programme of the Party be your dogma. It demands your entire devotion 
to the movement. 

You are ihe representative of the Party and must behave accordingly. 

Your highest duty is fiddity and sdf’dbnegation. 

Be a loyal comrade; thus you will also be a true Socialist. 

Treat your fdlow-citizens as you would be treated by them. 

Be tenacious and discreet. 

Bemember that courage does not mean coarseness or brutality. 

That which serves the cause of ihe movement, and consequently of Germany 
and the German people, is right. 

All those who think and act conformably \vith these Commandments are, 
according to the National Socialist doctrine, champions in the truest sense of 
the word of the ideal of the new Germany. 

The Storm Detachments (SA.) 

The advent to power of the National Socialist Party necessarily transformed 
the original mission of the Storm Detachments. The latter had been created 
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m the earliest days of the Party ^ntli the object of protecting Party meetings 
from Commmust aggression Under the leadership of Hermann Gonng, the 
first Storm Detachments bore the brunt of an unequal struggle in 1922 and 1923, 
hut ivere finally dissolved after the suppression of the National Socialist Party 
m consequence of the putsch of November 9, 1923, in Mumch 

The re foundation of the National Sociabst Party on February 25, 1925, 
after Hitler’s release from the fortress in Landsberg, entailed automatically, 
so to speak, the reconstitution of the Storm Detachments In view of the ex* 
periences acquired, it ^vas indispensable to give these newly formed Storm 
Detachments not only a clearly defined aim, but also an organisation adapted 
to all the requirements of the commg struggle Hitler debberately set these 
Storm Detachments the task of producing fighters fanatically devoted to the 
propagation, of the National Socialist ideology — fighters equally capable of pro 
pagatmg that ideology by intellectual means, and of defendmg it, if necessar j , 
by sheer muscular force 

The admirable spirit inspuing the Storm Detachments was proved by the 
fact that upwards of four hundred of their members were killed and forty 
thousand mjured m the course of innumerable clashes m streets and assembly 
halls during a hitter struggle lasting over twelve years But the advent to 
power of the National Socialist Party did not mean rest for the Storm Detach 
ments Henceforth the duty was mcumbent on them of secunng the position 
of the Fuhrer by the complete overthrow of his adversaries The Storm Detach 
ments developed into an Auxibary Pohce Corps with new pohtical obligations, 
and It vras thanks to their spirit of disciplme that the National Sociahst re* 
volution, conformabl) uith Hitler’s orders, was accomphshed practically 
tvitbout bloodshed 

According to Hitler’s mstructions to the Party Congress m 1935, the Storm 
Detachments are to be regarded as the “Volunteer Army” -ivhich guarantees 
the stability of the National Socialist revolution Ideology and personal character 
of the young German citizen are streagthened by his adhesion to the Storm 
Detachments, whose mission it is to make of him a champion of the National 
Socialist ideal The Storm Detachments bad the further task of encouraging 
among their members all soldierly qualities and of developmg physical fitness 
by means of every kind of sport 

No less importance must be attributed to the educational mission of the 
Storm Detachments m respect of those of their members who have already 
accomphshed their period of compulsory mibtary tr ainin g The duty is prescribed 
to the Storm Detachments of preserving as long as possible the moral, intellect 
ual, and physical strength of those members for the benefit alike of the Party, 
the nation, and the State The spirit of comradeship and disciplme is destmed, 
uni m the framcuotk of the Storm Detachments, to overcome all divergencies 
" ‘c 1 mig t possibly arise betivcen tbeir members from economic, educational, 
jiro cssiona , or other reasons Hence the Storm Detachments constitute a 
deci«i\c factor m the rcabsation of the ideal of a national commumty 

corps o ea era specially selected by their education and professional 
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training assures the capacity of the Storm Detachments for action imder all 
circumstances. This corps is also called upon to furnish suitable candidates for 
the leadership of the various political organisations of the Party. 

The activity of the Storm Detachments extends to the entire territory of the 
Reich. They are divided into 24 groups, each of which comprises (1) active units 
composed of men from 18 to 35 years of age, (2) reserve units consisting of men 
of over 35 years. 

A group of the Storm Detachments comprises from 2 to 7 brigades, each 
brigade being formed by several active and reserve regiments (or StaTidarten). 
These re^ments have the same numbers as former active and reserve regiments 
of the pre-War Army. Storm Detachment units belonging to the Navy are 
named by the numbers of marine regiments or by the names of submarines 
and destroyers famous in the history of the Great War. Thus the Storm Detach- 
ments perpetuate the traditions of the German Army and Navj' of pre-War 
times. 

Every regiment consists of from three to five units, each of which is subdivided 
into three to five sections. 

In order to satisfy the numerous demands made upon them in the event 
of public celebrations, processions, catastrophes, accidents of all kinds, etc., 
the Storm Detachments have constituted a number of special technical units 
(scouts, engineers, cyclists, ambulance corps). A cavalry corps (NSRE.) has 
also been created. 

In April, 1937, the Deutscher Luft$j)ortverba7id^ including all its sections and 
sub-sections, was dissolved and superseded by the National Socialist Air Service 
{NatioTtalsozialistisches Fliegerkorp$ or NSFK), -which enjoys the status of a 
public corporation. Its leader is subject to instructions received from the Air 
Minister. Membership is voluntary. It is provided that no member of the NSFK 
can simultaneously belong to the SA, the SS, or the NSKK. 

The Defence Detachments (55.) 

On January 30, 1933, the day of the advent to power of the National Socialist 
Party, some 100,000 men belonging to the Defence Detachments took part in the 
celebrations in their quality as the Party’s crack formation. From that day 
dates the development of the Defence Detachments, which ^vere originally a 
section placed under the High Command of the Storm Detachments. They 
have since assumed dimensions which render them capable of fulfilling the 
task specially assigned them by Hitler of **gtiaranteemg internal security” in 
Germany. 

An important milestone in. this development was a decree issued in July, 1934, 
enacting that the Defence Detachments should be henceforth constituted as an 
autonomous formation of the National Sociah'st Party. 

The 200,000 men forming the Defence Detachments are divided into principal 
sections, simple sections, and regiments (Standarten). Besides these, there are 
auxiliary units and guards. 
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Endurance, courage, promptitude of decision, a “bump of locahty,” physical 
skill, and a sense of comradeship are developed m the tests orgamsed by the 
NSKK on their “testmg tracks ” The result has been a wonderful senes of 
tnumphs for the German motor-car industry, as exemphfied by “The Day of 
the German Automobile,” the 2,000 kilometre race through Germany, the 
International Six Days Race for Motor Cycles in the Bavanan Alps, the competi 
tionsm East Prussia and m the mountains of Central Germany, ivithout mention 
mg victones achieved m other mternational motormg fixtures 

These sporting successes constituted the most efficient propaganda for the 
German motor car per se The experience acquired by the leaders of the 
NSKK m the course of innumerable meetings, whether at borne or abroad, 
have proved invaluable for the German motor-car industry. 

Jomtly with the German Automobde Club, the NSKK is endeavouring to 
familiarise pubhc opimon in Germany with the idea of a more rigid road dis 
ciphne Voluntary comphance ivith this discipline as it is required by the NSKK 
of all Its members, can alone brmg about a change for the better m the existmg 
conditions of road traffic 


The Annual Party Congresses 

It has always been the custom of the National Socialist Party to organise 
Its emonstrations on a vast scale m order to create the strongest and most 
ura e impression possible, alike on the crowds participating m them and on 
e me ers of the Party as a whole In order to produce the desired effect 
specia attention is paid to the methods by ivbich the demonstrating masses 
are reparutioned and put mto movement, to the contrasts of colour, to the 
harmonious symphony of speeches, songs, and musical recitals The annual 
fh ° Party have assumed constantly increasing dimensions, wth 

e o ject o presentmg, not only to the members of the Party themselves but 
isILn Party “f strength and organ 
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for special meetings. Included in tie ambitious architectural scheme in view of 
the annual Party Congresses are the Hmts der Kultur and the German Stadium. 
The latter, five times larger than the Zeppelin Meadow, ivill be the largest 
sports arena in the '^vorld, afibrding room for two million persons, and con- 
taining in addition vast camping grounds and a processional route over 300 feet 
■wide (see Piet. 183). 

These fe^v^ details may suffice to give an idea of the enormous importance 
attached to the annual meeting of at least 500,000 National Socialists -with 
all their various formations. 

The annual Party Congress comprises open-air mass meetings in the aforesaid 
arenas and gatherings in the Congress Hall. The open-air mass meetings furnish 
an opportunity to the demonstrators to see their Fuhrer; to listen to his pro- 
grammatic speeches, and to convey to those at home an impression of everything 
they have heard and ■^vitnessed on these memorable occasions. At the meetings 
in the Congress Hall the cardinal questions of general policy, of social economy, 
of culture, and also those problems more directly concerning the Party, are 
discussed by the accredited representatives of State and Party. Accoimt is 
rendered of the work accomplished during the past year, and the immediate 
and ultimate aims of the Party form the subject of debate. Summarising the 
restilt of all these debates, a statement made by the Fuhrer, after concisely 
reporting what has heretofore been achieved, defines the duties henceforth 
incumbent upon State and Party. 

The striking solemnity of the ceremonies \vith their impressive pageantry 
corresponds to the magnificence of the surroundings in which they axe accom- 
plished. In 1936, no fewer than 45,000 men of the Labour Service took up their 
position before the Fuhrer after their march past (see Piet, 89). Most of 
the detachments ■wore uniforms, but some members -were bare-chested, exactly 
as they ■>vere ■when at work in the country during the summer months. In their 
hands they held the spade, 'which is alike the instrument and the symbol of 
their work. 

The leader of the Labour Service, Secretary of State Hierl, advancing to^vards 
the Fuhrer who had taken his place on the platform reserved for him, announced 
the presence of a corps of Labour Service men recruited from all regions 
of Germany ■>vho had come to take part in this great ceremony. Evi- 
dently mo\ed. Hitler grasped the outstretched hand of Hierl, and address- 
ed the assembled men wth the usual salutation: “Workers, Haill” [Heil, 
ArbtUsleute’). 

The response came unanimously ■with one single voice which resounded far 
and wde; “Hail, my Fuhrer I” {HeU,meinFv.hTer') A sort of mystical ceremony 
then began, interrupted by the beating of drums, the soimd of trumpets, the 
■w'aving of flags, and the Song of the Labour Service, rising irresistily and 
triumphantly into space, home by the ■voices of 45,000 men. 

The gist of the song is that the spade is the symbol of peace, of honour, and 
of faith; that the divisions Avhich rent the (German nation in the past have 
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may lia%e been expressed by the donors Thus one donor living m India had 
requested that bis subscnption should be applied to providing a properly heated 
room for an unemployed compatriot m East Upper SUesia or m Luxemburg 880 
German mothers bvmg abroad were enabled to spend a month m their native 
countrj m 1936, and ten thousand German children from abroad were aflforded 
the opportumty of spending their hobdays m the Reicb 
The Foreign Organisation is particularlj concerned v«th the u elfare of German 
seamen The neiv scale of wages, the introduction of premiums for children, 
and of the system of Christmas presents, are largely due to its efforts A further 
result of those efforts has been the establishment of the “Fund for the Victims 
of Duty at Sea” and the construction of owner occupied cottages for famihes 
of sailors An appeal by Herr Bohle on behalf of the Germans in Spam ehcited a 
prompt response, Rm 3 040 000 being subscribed within a fev^ months 
The \anous groups adhenng to the Foreign Organisation are famihansed 
by means of lectures with the ideals of the Third Reich, and are thereby also 
kept abreast of the latter’s achle^ements Lectures by promment visitors from 
the Reich axe also 0 Tgam«ed on the occasion of national festivals, such as the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Daj Some big national groups alBbated to the Foreign 
OrgamsatiOE have their own papers and penoicals 
The publicatioQ of a central organ of the Foreign Organisation is planned 
Meanwhile the organisation pubh^hes a monthly penodical entitled D&f 

AusloTidt, v\hilst its mantime section which deals speciallj with the mterest* 
of German seamen issues another one, entitled Seefahrt t4t A ot 
Radio and film are bridges connecting the Germans throughout the world 
irtth their native country A special short w ave semce furnishes Germans m 
the most remote countries vnth the pos«ihihty of hstenmg to transmissions fro® 
the Reich Moreover, the Foreign Organisation provides its various groups 
with gramophone records and with extracts from the weekly revuews of cunent 
evwts, which axe shovm exclusivelj to members of the groups 
One of the main objects of the Foreign Organi^aUon is to develop cnltmal 
and economic relations between the naUons 'With this aim m view it has with® 
organised VNith the assistance of the German Foreign Office o 
n er 0 journeys of South American students to Germanv, as well as exbibi 
bons m connection with ‘ The Book Week,” which have aroused much interest 
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unity of Party and State, but also to publicly acknowledge the value of the 
services rendered by one of his most active and intelligent coUahorators. 

Seeing that certain quarters abroad had misrepresented the aims of the 
Organisation, Herr Bohle availed himself of the opportunity alTorded by the 
celebration of the Harvest Festival on the part of the German Colony in London 
(October 1937) of replying to those false reports. The following is a brief resume 
of his speech: — 

The Germans abroad, he said, have identihed themselves with National 
Socialism exactly as closely as their countrymen at home — a matter which 
cannot surprise anyone, as all are members of the same race. This result was 
brought about through activities extending over four years and a half. The 
object aimed at by the Berlin headquarters of the Organisation was to encourage 
the formation of regional and local groups everywhere with a view to strengthen- 
ing their members’ love of the old country and promoting the sense of 
national solidarity. Hence, these groups in foreign countries u'ere nothing but 
associations of German nationals abroad. No one wanted them to make propa- 
ganda for National Socialist ideals in the countries where they were domiciled. 
All they were expected to do was to ensure that the life of German nationals 
abroad was pervaded by the same National Socialist spirit as that of their 
compatriots at home. It was absurd, therefore, to describe the foreign members 
of the Party as “Nazi agitators” or “Gestapo agents.” The truth was that they 
were strictly forbidden to interfere in any way with the internal affairs of foreign 
countries. The foreign residents of other countries, too, had their clubs, societies, 
and associations, and there was no reasons why German nationals abroad 
should he prevented from doing likewise, as their foreign groups did no harm to 
anybody. 

His (Herr Bohle’s) work as Head of the Foreign Organisation attached to 
the Foreign Office was concerned wth all matters that affected the interests 
of German residents abroad. He desired to make it clear that he concerned 
himself neither with non-German nationals nor ^ritb German national minorities 
in foreign countries. No one expected that the leaders of the Foreign Organisation 
who held no position in the consular or diplomatic service should he granted any 
diplomatic or similar privileges on the part of foreign governments. 

From time immemorial it bad been customary for people to emigrate and to 
take up tbeir places of residence in some foreign country. They should not, on 
that account, be looked upon with suspicion, but should be regarded as mediators 
between the different nations, as they were eminently qualified to restore mutual 
confidence and mutual esteem. People Avho knew the British nation could not 
help admiring them for their farsightedness and their imposing achievements. 
Should it not be possible for the two great and proud nations — ^%vho had so much 
in common — to come to a friendly understanding ? The Fuhrer had often given 
expression to that desire; and as far as the Foreign Organisation was concerned, 
everything would be done to promote that ide^. 


10 * 
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Germany’s Fighting Services 


The reconstruction of the Wehrmacht^ required remarkable statesmanlike 
quahties, mcludmg both tact and energy The accompbshment of the task is 
one of Hitler’s outstandmg successes The problem had to be envisaged from 
two pomts of view, for it was a problem abke of home and of foreign pohcy 
From both pomts of view the problem was equally difficult to solve, which is 
easily understandable ivhcn the condition of Germany’s Fighting Forces prior 
to 1933 13 borne in mind 

At that time Germany possessed a RetchstvtJir (Reich Defence Force), the 
strength of which had been strictly hmited by the Treaty of Versailles It con 
sisted of 100,000 men and a few warships, and entirely lacked an air arm Mam- 
festly this force, despite Its excellent trainmg and the admirable sprnt animating 
It, was inadequate to the task of efficiently defendmg the German nation and 
Reich Faithful to the traditions of the old German Army, the new professional 
Army occupied an independent situation genens m the German Repubhc, 
since the President of the Reich, leho conformably with the Constitution remained 
outside the sphere of pohtical controversy, was also Chief of the Reichswehr 
The latter was also destmed to play a rdle under the terms of Article 48 of the 
Weimar Constitution, accordmg to which the Constitution itself could under 
certam circumstances be suspended — as was the case, for instance, dunng the 
summer of 1932, when the Prussian Government was deposed manu militan 

It was on this twofold basis that the Reichswehr, dunng the years which 
preceded the Hational Sociahst revolution, succeeded m preserving an attitude 
of complete pohtical neutrahty This attitude had the signal advantage of 
guaranteeing the contmmty of its own exisCence in the face of marked hostility 
on the part of some pacifist groups, and thereby protecting the permanent 
interests of the nation History teaches us what deplorable consequences may 
result from the participation of soldiers m internal pohtical struggles — con- 
sequences fatal alike to the Army and the nation lathis connection, Mussohm’s 
energetic decision, taken by him on the day of the famous march on Rome, 
when, from the balcony of the Savoy Hotel he bade the officers retire who had 
Msembled in the street to acclaim him, may fitly be recalled The German 
Reichswehr, m accordance with the ivish of its orgamser General von Seeckt, 
became the “iron damp” that fastened the Reich together Thanks to its 


1) Tl« word ireKHnatJn u u*ed to desigiuite the totabty of Cctmany’B fighting forces i e 
Army, Navy and Air Force Each of these eonsUtotes a branch of the Wehrmacht. 
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abstention from all political controversy the Reichs^vehr managed to maintain 
intact its essentially soldierly spirit, and in the -w^ords of Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg in his political testament, “to remain the symbol and the solid 
rampart of the State, at a time when it was necessary to lead the German 
nation, wthout endangering its existence, through an ordeal composed of 
oppression and humiliation, of dire distress and self-mutilation,” 

Hence it ^vas not easy for Hitler, in his double capacity as Chancellor and 
leader of the National Socialist Party, to alter a condition of things which 
bad inevitably led to the Reichswehr becoming a “State ^vithin the State” and 
to remove misunderstandings which had arisen bet^veen the Reichswehr and 
the National Socialist Party, although the aims of both — ^the preservation of 
the legacy of the German ex-servicemen, the struggle for emancipation from the 
fetters imposed at Versailles, and the abolition of the W^eimar system — were in 
every respect identical. 

It was clear that a fundamental role in the reconstruction of the German 
Reich had to be attributed to the Reichswehr, which, moreover, had to be 
transformed from a professional into a national Army. Adolf Hitler proved 
himself equal to this difBcult task, which required quite unusual tact. 

Already before taking power the future Chancellor, in a conversation with 
a high officer, observed that two main duties were incumbent on post-War 
Germany: namely, the organisation of the National Socialist movement and the 
re-creation of Germany^ fighting forces. In his efforts to gain the sympathies 
of military circles, his o^vn position as an ex-serviceman undoubtedly proved 
useful. He endeavoured to assure himself of the support of the Reichs^srehr in 
carrying out his project of acquiring power by revolutionary, but none the less 
legal, means. Only a few days after attaining bis object, be took the occasion 
of clearly explaining his political views to all the higher officers of Army and 
Navy, and of assuring them of his constant solicitude for the defensive forces 
of the Reich. Hence he could truly declare in September, 1933 : “If the Army 
had not been on our side in the days of the revolution, should not he standing 
here to-day,” In his speech to the Reichstag in January, 1934, twelve months 
after his advent to power, he remarked: “It is a unique event in history 
that a cordial alliance should have been established bet^veen the forces of a 
revolution and the responsible chiefs of an Army in which strict discipline 
prevails. This, however, has been the case in the co-operation between the 
National Socialist Party, of which I am the Head, on the one hand, and the 
officers and soldiers of the German Army and Navy, on the other. The Army 
and its chiefs have assured the new State of their unconditional loyalty and 
support, and have thereby rendered possible the success of our endeavours.” 

This success is not surprising when it is home in mind that Hitler is, and 
has always remained, essentially a soldier. In an article published by the VoU 
kiseker Beobackter on June 29, 1934, General von Slombcrg, ^vho ^vas then 
Minister of War, \vrote : “Closely associated with the entire nation, the Wehr- 
macht is proud of wearing on its steel helmets and its uniforms the out^vard 
and* visible sign of the renascence of Germany, and of marching in discipline 
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and loyalty behind the Head of the State, the Field Marshal of the Great War, 
President von Hmdenhurg, and behind the Tuhrer of the Beich, Adolf Hitler, 
•who has come from our ranks and -will always remain one of us 

An indispensable prehnunary condition of this harmonious collaboration 
will always remam that State and Party confine themselves to the tasks m 
cumbent on them The crisis of June 30, 1934, brought to hght efforts which 
had been made to transfer to other organisations, i e , the Storm Detachments, 
duties which should be exclusively reserved to the Army Hitler promptly 
nipped those efforts in the hud 

The Fuhrer has made of the Wehrmacht one of the two pillars of the National 
Sociahst State and has solemnly proclaimed that it is the only representative 
of the armed power of the nation, whilst, on the other hand, the Party is the 
representative of the nation’s pohtical will A definite constitutional basis was 
thus estabhshed for the 'Wehrmacht, and the separation of the mutual duties 
and responsibihties of Wehrmacht and Party was clearly and precisely defined 
This position of the Wehrmacht found its expression and confirmation in 
two fundamentally important documents Firstly, m a decree by Field Marshal 
von Hmdenhurg, which the latter descnbed as his testament, issued in May, 
1934, entitled “Duties of the German Soldier,’ m which the “new duties of the 
German soldier” are succmctly and laconically exposed Secondly, m the oath ^ 
sworn by all members of the Wehrmacht on the evening of the day •when the 
Field Marshal breathed his last 

The precepts enumerated by Field Marshal von Hmdenhurg should be com 
pared with those enunciated in 1930 In 1930 it was stated that “the Reichs 
wehr IS the instrument for enforcing the legal power of the Reich, it protects 
the frontiers and the mtegnty of the Reich ” In the President’s decree ■we find 
the words * The Wehrmacht is the mandatory of the German nation It protects 
Reich and nation, m other words the German people united m the National 
Sociahst Party, and the German territory ” 

Hence the legal power of the Reich always subject to variations, was replaced 
by the legal power of the “German people, united m the National Socialist 
Party ” 

The wordmg of the two documents in question revealed other noteivorthy 
divergencies "^^ereas the mihtary code of 1930 stated that “the Army serves 
the State and not any pohtical party,” the President, m his aforesaid decree, 
wrote “Mihtary service is a service of honour for the German nation ” In 1930, 

» all the articles of the mihtary code were exclusively based on the traditions of 
the Army, which were unfai^ar to most persons outside its ranks In 1934, m 
addition to those glorious txadiuons, the German soil and German labour were 
expressly mentioned as sources of Germany’s mihtary strength 

'e worn on theu uniform the 
litary contingents were seen 
iierents in the annual Party 


I Since the beginning of 1934 the soldiers of the German Army ha^ 
emblem of the National Sociahst Party In the same year large mi 
tot the firil time taking part, side by s dc with Xlitler s political ad] 
Congress at Nuremberg 
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The oath swom by the members of the Wehrmacht immediately after 
Field Marshal von Hindenbnrg’s death reads as foUo'^vs : “I solemnly swear 
before God absolute obedience to the Fiihrer of the German Reich and nation, 
Adolf Hitler, Supreme Head of the Wehrmacht, and I am prepared as a brave 
soldier to devote my whole life to his service.” 

The taking of this oath marked the conclusion of the political development 
of the Wehrmacht, a development of which evident traces can be found before 
the advent of the National Socialist Party to po^ver. It likewise marked the 
definite solution of the internal problem created by the position of the Wehr- 
macht. Henceforth there existed no contradiction bet^veen Wehrmacht and 
Party, but only a parallelism and an obligation of mutual assistance. In the 
words of General von Blombergt — 

“If the duties of the Party and those of the Wehrmacht are clearly distinct, 
their mutual confidence is none the less unshakable. We are all working towards 
the same end. The fotmdation of our common confidence can only be the National 
Socialist ideal, since we are all soldiers of Adolf Hitler. A good soldier must 
also be a good National Socialist . . . We honour our dead comrades by greeting 
and serving Adolf Hitler.” 

After the solution of the internal aspect of the problem of the Wehrmacht, 
Hitler was at liberty to devote himself to its other aspect — namely, to the 
problem of the organisation hy Germany of her fighting forces according to 
her own recpiirements. 

A fetv days after the annoimcement of Germany's -withdrat^al from the League 
of Nations in October, 1933, the Reich Government proposed in a Memorandtim 
that Germany should he authorised to maintain an Army of 300,000 men. 
On the basis of a British Memorandum of January 22, 1934, which was presented 
simultaneously in Berlin, Paris, Rome, Brussels, and Warsaw, direct negotia- 
tions in view of an agreement concerning armaments took place repeatedly. 
The British Memorandum welcomed Hitler’s proposals on the ground that they 
not only dealt ^vith technical ^estions of disarmament, but also with the 
question of political guarantees against aggression. 

But already on March 17, the French Government, in its reply to the British 
Memorandum, expressed a number of reservations regarding Germany’s proposal. 
A second note of the French Government of April 17 declared further negotia- 
tions on the subject to be useless. 

Under these circumstances Chancellor Hitler, in agreement ^vith the Reich 
Minister of War, determined to introduce the short-service system for the Army, 
combined with compulsory service. Hence the basis of a new national Army was 
created. The introduction of the Two Years Service in France hastened Hitler’s 
decision, which was unexpectedly announced on March 16, 1935. 

With lightning-like rapidity the German Cabinet enacted on that day the 
“Law for the Reconstruction of the Wehrmacht” and decided to issue a pro- 
clamation to the German nation. This proclamation began by recalling that in 
November 1918, Germany, confiding in the assurances conveyed in President 
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Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and relying on a reshaping of international relations, 
had surrendered her arms after 4^^ years of heroic struggle The proclamation 
•went on to recall how the German nation had been treated after the Treaty of 
Versailles, which had imposed on it complete disarmament as a preliminary 
condition of the solemnly promised disarmament of all other nations 

Germany, for her part, entirely fulfilled the obhgations in respect of disarma 
ment imposed upon her This is proved by the foUowmg statistics of the Inter- 
alhed Commission of Control Accordmg to these statistics Germany destroyed 
the foUo^raig war material 59,897 cannon, 130,558 machme guns, 31,470 
trench mortars, 6,000,700 nfles and carbines, 243,937 machine gun barrels, 
28,000 gun carnages, 4390 trench mortar carnages, 38,750,000 rounds of artillery 
ammunition, 16 550 000 nfle and hand bombs, 60,400,000 priming cartndges, 
491,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition, 335,000 tons of artillery cartridge 
casmgs, 23,165 tons of nfle cartndge casings, 37,600 tons of gunpowder, 79,000 
cannon Lores, 212,000 telephones, 1072 flame throwers, 31 armed transport cars, 
59 tanks, 1762 observation cars, 8982 portable wireless stations, 1246 field 
bakenes, 2199 pontoons, 981 7 tons of eqmpment for soldiers, 8,230,350 pieces of 
soldiers’ canvas equipment, 7300 pistols and revolvers, 180 machme gun carnages, 
21 portable workshops, 12 anti aircraft cars, 11 artillery carnages, 64,000 steel 
helmets, 174,000 gas masks, 2500 engines formerly used in war mdustnes, 
8000 nfle bores 

The Air Arm were forced to destroy 15,714 pursuit and bomber planes and 
27,757 aeroplane engmes 

The Navy had to destroy 26 Dreadnoughts, 4 coastal hattenes, 4 armoured 
cnusers, 19 hght cruisers, 21 traimng and special ships, 83 torpedo boats and 
315 submannes 

Destruction of the foUoiving was also ordered Vehicles of every descnption, 
equipment for gas warfare and anti gas measures, all kmds of explosives, search* 
lights, range finders, scientific mstruments and optical instruments of every 
descnption, horse harness, light railway equipment, field printing presses, 
field kitchens, workshops, sidearms, steel helmets, transport equipment, special 
war industnal machmery with accompanying plans, aerodromes etc 


After havmg thus fulfilled, m a manner almost without precedent in history, 
the obligations imposed on her by the Peace Treaty, Germany had a right to 
e^ect that the other parties to the said Treaty "would Lke^vise carry out the 
obligations meumhent on them in respect of disarmament This expectation, 
however, was doomed to disappointment On the contrary, it soon became 
evi ent t at a number of States, far from disarming, were rearmmg New 
instruments of destrucUon mvented during the War were now perfected m tune 
01 peace accordmg to the latest scientific methods Powerful tanks and Lomhing 
p ancs ^verc constantly improved, giganUc guns constructed, new bombs — ex* 
plosue incendiary, and gas bombs-manufactured 

Strongly armed States, the mechamsation of whose forces 
P c ■WT j filer mcreasmg rapidity, Germany was reduced to impotence 
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and her security threatened on all sides. It was thus a vital necessity for Germany 
to insist on the carrying-out of the undertakings given by her former adversaries 
^nth regard to their o^sti disarmament. 

With this aim in views’, efforts were made to realise by means of conferences 
a general scheme of disarmament. Various proposals to this effect were made, of 
\Nhich the plan suggested by the late Mr.Ramsay Macdonald, then Prime Jlinister 
of Great Britain, is especially worthy of mention. Germany expressed her 
readiness to accept this plan as the basis of an international agreement. But 
the plan in question was not destined to mature owing to the opposition of other 
Powers. 

The solemn promise to grant Germany parity of rights, made at Geneva in 
December, 1932, was never implemented. Hence the German Government, 
as the guardian of the honour and vital interests of the German nation, saw 
itself compelled to abstain &om any further participation in the Disarmament 
Conference and, finally, to withdraw from the League of Nations in October 1933. 

But even after its withdrawal from the League, the German Government 
was prepared, not only to examine proposals which might be made by other 
States, hut also to make its proposals. The rejection of its proposals, as well 
as the rejection of proposals by the British and Italian Governments framed on 
similar l^es, necessarily led to the conclusion that other parties to the Peace 
Treaty were not disposed to cairj' out their obligations under the Treaty. The 
German Government had consequently no other alternative than to take on 
its own initiative certain inevitable measures calculated to put an end to the 
defenceless condition of the German nation, a condition as humiliating for that 
nation’s amour propre as it was dangerous for the peace of Exirope. 

In its proclamation to the German nation of March 16, 1935, the Reich 
Government stressed that its sole desire was the maintenance of peace. Proof 
of this had been furnished by the various steps taken by the German Govern- 
ment, such as the proposals concerning non-aggression pacts made to the neigh- 
bouring States, the agreement with Poland, and the solemn assurance given 
to France that, once the Saar c^nestion. had. been, settled, Gecmany had u.q 
further territorial claims of any sort on her. 

The German Government nevertheless observed to its regret that other 
Powers were continuously rearming. The proclamation affirmed that the German 
Government sa^v in the creation of a Soviet Army of 101 divisions on a peace 
footing, comprising 960,000 men, a danger which could not possibly have been 
foreseen at the time when the Cfreaty of Versailles was dratm up. The German 
Government further observed that the introduction of the Two Years Service 
in France had the result of substituting an Army based on a long-term, for an 
Army based on a short-term, system. 

The proclamation continued by asserting the impossibility for the German 
Government of postponing the indispensable measures for ensuring the safety 
of the Reich. It was the duty of the German Government to assure to the 
Reich the necessary means for maintaining its integrity and calculated to 
contribute to ensure for Germany throughout the world the respect due to her 
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as one of the guarantors of international peace The proclamation concluded 
as follows — 

“On this momentous occasion the German Government renews to the German 
nation and to the whole world the assurance of its firm determmation that 
the rearmament of Germany shall wA be directed to the 'pursuit of any aggressive 
aims, but shall be exclusively a giumtrUee of the security of the German Reich avd 
consequently of the maintenance of peace The German Government expresses 
its confident hope that the German nation, having regamed its national honour 
and enjoymg henceforth complete parity of rights, ^viU make its contribution 
to "world peace in frank and loyal collaboration with all other nations and their 
Governments ” 

The law of March 16, 1935, by re mtroducmg compulsory imbtary service, 
constitutes the basis of the defensive power of the Third Reich It ^vas on this 
basis that the law of May 21, 1935, was promulgated, the principles enunciated 
by which were the following (1) Military service should be regarded as an honour 
by every citizen called upon to accomphsh it (2) Every German man is liable 
to serve (3) In the event of "war every German man and woman is, irrespective 
of mihtary obhgationa, bound to give his or her services to the Fatherland 
(4) The Wehrmacht— comprismg the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force — not 
I only represents the whole nation m arms but is also the great school wherem 
the soldierly virtues indispensable for the nation are taught (5) The Fuhrer and 
f Chancellor is Commander in Chief of the Wehrmacht (6) Under his orders the 
Munster of War is mvested ivith the Supreme Command of the Wehrmacht 

On June 18, 1935, the German Government concluded the naval agreement 
ivith Great Britain, which, from the point of view of international law, abrogated 
the whole of Section V of the Treaty of Versailles During the summer of the 
same year the first contingent of recnuts was mustered, and m November 
the 1914 class (i e , the young men bom in the year in which the Great War 
broke out) took the oath to the Fuhrer before the new War Standard of the 
Reich, which is at the same time the symbol of the umty of State and People, 
of Party and Wehrmacht 

Another important action was accomphshed in the followmg year, 1936 
By way of reply to the conclusion of a mihtary alhance between France and the 
Soviet Umon, German regiments entered the demUitansed Rhineland zone on 
March 7, thereby suppressing the last restrictions placed on Germany’s mihtary 
sovereignty In August of the same year, when the Soviet Government further 
mcrea^d the strength of the Soviet Army by reducmg the age at ^vluch persons 
are a e ^ be called to the colours, the German Government decided to intro 
ducc the Two Years active service 


f •>y ChanceUor Hitler on Febmary 26, 1935, 

c r orcc was defimtely estahhshed as an integral part of the Wehrmacht, 
along with the Army and the Navy 
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No account of Germany’s Air Force vouJd te complete unless it contained 
some reference to the general progress of German aviation 

It was after the promidgation of this decree, that the German Air Force 
— the creation of which ivas the work of Field Marshal Gonng, the Reich Air 
Minister, ivho had already when the National Sociahsts came into po^ver 
commenced the task assigned him, but "uho had succeeded in keepmg its 
results secret till the end of February 1935 — first appeared, openly and 
officially, on the scene Herr GSnug, who had earned the Order Pour le Mente 
for his services as air pilot dunng the Great War, had, ^vith the co operation of 
his old war comrades, devoted himself for many years past to the organisation 
of groups of trained aviators among the SS and SA These groups, ongmally 
conceived as sportmg organisations, ^\erc destmed to keep ahve and stimulate 
the “flymg ideal” m Germany and to prepare pilots in anticipation of the day 
ivhen German aviation would be bberated from the fetters of Versailles After 
the advent to power of the National Sociabst Party, the members of the groups 
m question iierc admitted to membership of the German Air Sports Association 
{Luftsportierband)t the only great Air Association of the Third Reich, whence 
the majority of them vere transferred to the mihtary Air Service 

On March 11, 1935, some daj's before tbe announcement of the introduction 
of compulsory mihtary service, Herr GBrmg informed the Daily Maxi 
correspondent, Mr Ward Fnce, that German) had created a military air force 
because her national securit) imphed also security against oir raids He then 
went on to say — 

“I have confined myself to the mxntmum required by the necessities of our 
defence M) object Avas not to create a weapon for offensive purposes agamst 
other nations but only to estabhsh an air force sufficiently strong to ward off 
attacks on Germany at any time ” 

Herr GSrmg stressed that the new air arm bad been estabbshed '^vlthm 
tbe general organisation of Germany’s defensive forces Great Britain had 
subsequently invited Germany to adhere to an international air pact, and 
Germany had expressed her readiness to place her o^vn air force at the disposal 
of any country ivhich should he menaced Hence, Herr Gormg contmued, 
It was essential to clearly distmguish between civJ or sportmg aviation, on the 
one hand, and mihtary a%'iation, on the other Therefore a number of civil 
aviators had been taken over by the mihtary air force as soldiers or officers 

Herr Goring went on^o say that the air force ivas placed under the 
supreme command of the Reich Air Mmister m his capacity as Fhght General ^ 
The Minister also controlled civil aviation The uniform of mihtary aviators 
resembled that of the aviators belongmg to the German Air Sports Association, 
but the former ivore badges indicatmg their rank The appomtment of air 
attaches to the German Diplomatic Missions abroad was under consideration 


^ A year later ReicH Air iluuster General Gonng having been promoted to the rank of 
Colonel General the Secretary of State m Air hbrnstrylaeatenant General Milch succeeded 
him as * flight General ’ 
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Althougli, according to Herr Goring, no precise figures coxxld yet be given 
regarding the new German air force, it must be clear to every reasonable 
person that Germany, whose geographical situation was particularly vulnerable, 
had the right to claim a sufficient air force to guarantee her absolute security. 
For the time being it was not possible to clearly define the part which the air 
arm would be called upon to play in the total defensive forces of Germany. 
But it was manifest that without the security aflTorded by the air force, Army 
and Navy would run the risk of being rendered powerless. 

In reply to a question as to whether the German Air Force would be in a 
position to repulse attacks on Germany, Herr Goring said: “The -German 
Air Force is just as passionately resolved to defend the Fatherland to the very 
last as it is firmly convinced that it ivill never be employed to threaten the peace 
of other nations.” 

A few days later, thanks to the introdnction of compulsory military service, 
the Air Force was increased hy the inclusion in its ranks of the anti-aircraft 
artillery. On May 21, 1935, the Air Force was definitely brought within the 
scope of the new Military Law. On July 17 of the same year the Air Ministry 
undertook the organisation of defence against air raids and thus assumed the 
supreme control of all branches of German aviation. 

The building up of the German air arm constitutes one of the most astound- 
ing feats which National Socialist Germany has achieved. In effect, everything 
had to come out of nothing. The industry concerned Lad hardly the shadow 
of an esnstence; skilled labour and special mechanics had all been dismissed 
and the course of time completely divorced from their original calling. The 
question of a future generation for the industry had to be left open. There 
^vas absolutely nothing available in the way of testing gear, development or 
training. The 15 years start which the world had ahead of Germany in re- 
spect to the air arm had to be caught up, as it were, overnight. 

But the task which the Fuhrer set has been accomplished through the extra- 
ordinary energy of the Chief-in-Gommand of the Air F orce. Today reliable defence 
squadrons fly over Germany, anti-aircraft guns protect the Reich from helo-w. 
Information Services and the most extensive land apparatus for signalling 
and observation safeguard military air activity. At the Party rally, on the 
• ^ 10 ^ 7 ^^^ ™ various divisional as well as during the big autumn manoeuvres 
»n , the air arm demonstrated its prowess Avith justified pride. It is an 
important factor of national security, to quote Adolf Hitler: “German towns 
and villages are protected ; the strength of the Nation, of the air Arm watches 
over them. 


"'Cre to attempt a detailed description of the 
intnl V ^ ^mac t fo this book, the object of which is to give an idea of the 
m i7t ro«r Hitler during Ms four years of office. Hence we 

ccncral view* nf *1* ® indications calculated to give the reader a 

general view of the mihtary organisation of the new Germany. 
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The Commander in Chief of all the Fighting Services — ^Army, Navy, and Air 
Force — ib Adolf Hitler As already explained, the former Wehrmacht Office — then 
affiliated to the Mini stry of "War — was made directly subordmate to the Fuhrer 
and Chancellor in February, 1938 It is now known as the Supreme Command 
of the Wehrmacht and acts as the zmhtary staff of the Fuhrer Its head is 
Artillery General Keitel, the previous head of the Wehrmacht Office, whose 
status IS equal to that of a Reich Mimster His official designation is, “Chief 
of the High Command of the Wehrmacht ” The High Command of the Wehr 
macht also exercised the functions vested in the Reich Slmistry of War 
Under the new arrangement, its Chief acts as the Fuhrer’s deputy m carrying 
out the duties ivhich used to belong to the Mmister of War In times of peace, 
the High Command of the Wehrmacht constitutes a coordmatmg body 
competent to attend to all matters concemmg national defence, but subject to 
the mstructions received from the Fuhrer 

The Army 

The Commander in Chief of the Army is Colonel Generad von Brauchitsch 
His staff constitutes the Chief Command of the Army, which comprises five 
sections Army personnel, General Staff of the Army, General Army Board, 
Army Admmistration office, and Army Equipment office 
The Army is divided into five Army Groups ^vhich, in their turn, are subject 
to the control of the Chief Command of the Army At the head of each Army 
Group 18 a Group Commander m Chief (an Infantry, Cavalry, or Artillery 
General) assisted by a Group Command The staffs of the Group Commands 
have their respective headquarters m Berhn (1), Francfort on-Mam (2), 
Dresden (3), Leipzig (4) and Vienna (5) 

Each Army Group consists of several Army Corps (High Commands), and at 
the head of each Army Corps is a General Officer Commandmg, who is at the 
same tune the military executive withm the Mihtary District concerned The 
staffs of the Hig)i Commands of the various Army Corps have their headcpiarters 
m Konigsberg (I), Stettm (II), Berlm (111), Dresden (IV), Stuttgart (V) Mimster 
in Westphaha (^), Mumch (VII), Breslau (VIII), Kassel (IX), Hamburg (X), 
Hanover (XI), Wiesbaden (XII), Nuremberg (XIII), Vienna (XVII), and 
Salzburg (XVIII), and those of the Corps Commands in Magdeburg (XIV) 
and Berhn (XVI) 

Each Army Corps consists of several Divisions and certam special formations 
kno^vn as ‘ Corps Troops ” The smallest Army uni t, composed m such a manner 
as to make it smtable fox independent operations is the Infantry Division 
Each Division comprises 3 infantry regunents, 1 reconnaissance section, 
1 regiment of heavy artillery, 1 regiment of hght artillery, 1 anti tank section, 
1 battahon of engmeers, 1 intelhgence section and several additional imits Tn 
tunes of war, each Division is enlarged by the so called “services m the rear,” 
1 e , the reinforcement services with their detachments and parks, the ambulance 
services ^vlth their ambulance compames and sick transport cars, the veterinary 
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(5) E-ngineering Service. (Colour : black). — ^Eacb Infantry Division is supplied 
with a partly mobilised battalion of Engineers composed as follows: Staff with 
motorised intelligence section, 2 partly mobilised companies on foot, 1 motorised 
company, 1 motorised carriers* detachment, 1 motorised bridge-building detach- 
ment, and 1 motorised light engineering section used for a reserve and for 
reinforcements. Besides the partly mobilised battalions of Engineers attached 
to the Infantry Divisions there are some that are fully motorised. 

(6) Intelligence Service. (Colour: pale yellow). — In view of the decisive im- 
portance of a good Intelligence Service in times of war, the Army is equipped 
^vith separate Intelligence sections connecting the various higher commands 
down as far as the Divisions as well as with others which serve the purpose of 
establishing communication between the Divisional commands and the units 
subordinated to them. In addition to these, the various units are equipped 
with Intelligence sections serving their o^vn particular requirements. Each 
regiment, each battalion, etc., has thus been provided with its own Intelligence 
detachment. The Intelligence Service proper, i.e., the sections of it attached to 
the Divisional and higher commands, consists of wireless and ordinary telephony 
companies. Each company comprises several platoons, and each platoon is 
composed of detachments whose strength ranges between one non-comtoissioned 
officer and four men and two non-commissioned officers and eleven men. 

(7) Transpni Service. (Colour: light blue). — ^The requirements of the Commis- 
sariat are looked after by the '^rearguard services,*^ including the Transport 
Detachments. These are either motorised or mounted on horseback. Each 
detachment consists of several transportation squadrons or motorised companies. 

(8) SmolC'Screen Service. (Colour: claret). — ^The Fumigation Service as such 
has only been established for a short time so far. Each of its detachments is 
motorised and consists of its staff with an intelligence section and several 
batteries, subdivided into platoons. 

(9) Ambulance and Veterinary Services. (Colours : dark blue and crim’son). — ^Tbe 
Ambulance Service attached to the Army attends to all matters concerning 
health and sickness, and extends to the Army reserves as well. Each Ambulance 
section is divided into a number of Ambulance companies, and each Army 
Division has its own Ambulance section, whose head is at the same time the 
Divisional officer of health. In times of peace, the Amhtdance sections are 
subdivided into local groups, one for each garrison to^vn. They are subject to 
the authority of the Army Corps officer of health, who — in bis turn — is sub- 
ordinated to the Army Inspector of Health. 

The Veterinary Service plays about the same part in the treatment of animals, 
more especially horses, as does the Ambulance Service in regard to the human 
material. Veterinary officers are attached to the staffs of all regiments and other 
Army units. They are subject to the control of the Veterinary Inspector. 

The training of Army officers is effected by the War Colleges and is supple- 
mented later on by that received at the War Academies. The corresponding 
tra ini ng institutions for Ambulance and Veterinary officers are the Army 
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Meicd and Army Vetennary CoUegea, the Army Medrcal Academy, and the 
Veterinary Academy (See Piets 92—96 ) 

The Navy 

The Commander m Chief of the Navy m Admiral “ 

hiB capacity of Chief of the Admiralty Board-has been at the head of the count 
ry’s naval forces for the past ten years v tt it 

Conformably tvith the mnltiphcity of the tasks meumhent on it, “g 
Command of the Navy is a compbeated organisation compnsmg the btafl 
the Commander m Chief, seven prmeipal ofBces, and vanons sections irectly 
attached to the High Command The Naval Control Board is “ 

all questions of orgamsation and training The Board gathers all 
important ohservationa relating to operations and tactics in time o 
as all weighty mformation concerning naval warfare in general and the deve p 
ment of scientific training The Naval Defence Bureau is concerned wrth questions 
affecting the personnel (such as disciplme, leave, transfer, etc ) The 
Naval Office is concerned with the matenal preparation of the nav^ forces 
It directly controls the shipbuilding yards at Wilhelmshaven and the nav 
arsenal at Kiel It is responsible for the necessary supplies of fuel and omer 
matenal and also for the techmeal conditions m the shipbuilding yards Ihe 
competence of the General Naval Office likewise extends to questions of typo 
graphy, naval charts, nautical books, etc , as well as to questions concerning 
the economic preparations for war, auxiliary ships, and the haison with the 
merchant navy The Naval Admimstration Department is concerned ^^lth 
questions of pay, food supphes, dress, and lodgmgs The Naval Arms Department 
18 concerned ivith the progress of arms construction, especially m regard to 
guns, torpedoes, mines, and munitions m general The Office of the Nava 
Personnel is concerned with special missions, promotions, dismissals, and afi'airs 
of honour among officers Not less important than the other departments is 
the Naval Construction Department, where the plans for the building of nei'^ 
ships are prepared 

In addition to the aforesaid offices and departments, other important sections 
are under the orders of the Commander m Chief The Naval Budget Section 
has the task of procurmg and allotting the necessary funds, and of deciding all 
budgetary questions The Mihtary Section is responsible for the working of all 
technical apparatuses and machmes on hoard the ships The Naval Medical 
Section IS charged with all questions relating to health and hygiene, and the 
Section for the History of War apphes the teachings derived from the experiences 
of naval warfare m the past 

The na^al forces — tvith the exception of training ships and of those vessels 
required by the authorities for their own experiments — are placed under the 
orders of the Natal Command, at the head of tvhich is the Chief of the Fleet 
Ills stair is occupied with all questions relating to the conduct of the naval 
forces, such as natal tactics, armament, instruction, the mtelligence service. 
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the details of service on board, and many other things The flagship is the 
battleship Admiral Qraf Spee^ stationed at Kiel, on board ^vluch the necessary 
rooms for the staff of the fleet have been prepared The armoured ships are 
united under the orders of the Commander in Chief armoured ships At present 
the division comprises the armoured ships Admiral Graf Spte, Admiral Scheert 
and Deutschland^ 

Cruisers, destroyers, torpedo Loads, speed boats, and nunesueepers are placed 
under the orders of the Commander m Chief of the reconnoitring naval forces 
In addition to the flagship, the cruiser Niimberg^ the cruisers Leiptzxg, Kolui 
and Karlsruhe belong to this division, which also comprises the destroyer 
divisions on active service as well as several torpedo boat flotillas 

Subject, as stated above, to the supreme authontyof the Commander m Chief 
of the reconnoitring forces, the destrojers, torpedo boats, and speed boats are 
placed under the command of the Chief of the torpedo boats, while the mme- 
siveepers have their own Chief 

The submarmes are commanded by the Chief of the submarines who in his 
turn IS under the direct orders of the Chief of the Fleet 

The armoured ships and cruisers are distributed between the two principal 
naval ports of Kiel and Wdhelmshaven The destrojers and torpedo boats are 
stationed at Wilhelmshaven, PiUau, and Stvmcmunde, the mmelayers and 
mmesweepers at Kiel and Cuxhavcn The submannes also have Wilhelmshaven 
and Kiel as home ports, whilst speed boats are stationed only at Kiel (see 
Piets 99—102) 

The entire coastal defence and the Land Marines are placed under the control 
of the Naval Commands of the Baltic and North Seas at Kiel and Wilbelms- 
haven respectively These two authorities correspond to the General Commands 
of the Army and have Admirals at their head 

The huildmg of new umts, which was started after the conclusion of the 
Anglo German naval understanding on June 18th, 1935, was contmued last 
year, and was provided 'ivith a new basis under the terms of the 1937 naval 
agreement 

The Anglo German and Anglo Russian bilateral agreements corresponding 
to the London naval treaty of 1936 concluded betiveen Great Bntam, the 
Umted States and France, came mto force on July 17th, 1937, when the con 
tractmg parties signed the documents concerned They constitute an important 
contribution towards the bmitation of naval armaments Germany, more part- 
icularly, gave evidence of her smeere desire to effect such a bmitation, both 
quantitatively and quabtatively, by signmg the 1935 naval understandmg and 
the 1936 naval treaty 

On October 3rd, 1936, the battleship /ScAomftorsi, of 26,000 tons, was launched 
fromtheReichswerftjtobefoUowed on December 3rd, 1936, by the launchmg of 


* The vessels of the Deutschland class arc offiaally known as * armouiedL ships as they 
are not fast enough to be called ermsers and not robust enough to be called battleships 

11 
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, j hive been fnUy compbed intb Its requirements 

and the demands made upon it have been 

^ 'r"’’ rL ReXlt Muusterm connection tvitb the Fonr-Years Plan 
Herr Gormg the Keicb Mi ■ ^ Germany s 

iXprove of great benefit to aircraft manufacturers also 

A,r Hatd Ptemulums , ^th A R P bave an important bearmg 

The measures required m connection with A K co^mtrv plannmg, 

!9SSaS'=£psx4s 

various pnbbc addresses Accordmgly.theAu-RaidPrecantiojLa^ ^ 

1935, togetber with the regulations govemmg its practical ^p g 
were issued on May 4th, 1937, gives great prommence to *>'o n 

amom coucemmg the indissoluble community of mterests 

and the State It makes it mcumbent upon all pubbc „ 

undertakmgs that are in some way or another concerned Mmister 

cooperate with one another under the gmdance of the whatever 

and It also provides that aU German ciUrens are obbged to P™ 
personal and material assistance may be necessary, “’1, “ 

passive measures required to ensure the efiecUveness of the A R P schemes 


It 18 , of course, impossible to give precise figures concermng the a“en^ 
the Wehrmaeht, -with the exception of the Navy, the strength of which is^ 
conformably with esastmg international agreements But it is wve ® 
possible to observe that, m the opinion of experts, the German Webrma 
IS undoubtedly e^al to its task of guaranteeing the security of the na^on a 
of warding off any attack whether on land, on sea, or m the air, hut that i ^ 
msufficient to embark on any war of conijucst or any adventurous nnderta o 
In 1914 Germany had the strongest Army m the world and a 
of successfully encountering the most powerful fleets of other nations ut t 
vast military and naval orgamsaUon was the result of forty three 
peace, which had brought prosperity to the country m every domam To ay 
the new Germany has had only five years’ time -within which to create its de en 
sive forces, a labour rendered all the more difficult by the almost total collapse 
which followed the "World War It is true that modem techmcal science ren crs 
It possible to construct arms much more rapidly than m former times, and that 
the capacity of production, whether quantitative or qualitative, of German 
industry is consequently much greater m this respect But the moulding o 
human material, and notably of the corps of officers and non commissione 
officers, requires a certam tune, especially if, as is the case m Germany, no 
tramed reserves are available In any cient the astronomical figures publishe 
m a section of the foreign Press are exaggerated , 

One thing is certam the extent and rapidity of the reconstruction of Germany 8 
military power during the past five years have been extraordmary At the 
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beginning of 1933 the German Army of 100,000 men had to employ cardboard 
tanks and ^vooden heavy artillery. To-day a much larger Army is equipped with 
all the most modem arms. Five years ago the Army consisted of seven infantry 
and three cavalry divisions; to-day there are eighteen Army Corps, to say 
nothing of the necessary fortifications and well organised supplementary 
formations. Five years ago the German Navy boasted but very few ships 
and no submarines; to-day it already comprises, or ^rill shortly comprise, 
all categories of warships. Five years ago Germany ^vas e:qjosed to the danger 
of air raids ■\vithout any possibility of defence; to-day Germany possesses a 
po^^erful air fleet and adeq[uate means of protection of her civilian population 
against aerial bombardments. 

To-day the German nation knows that its frontiers are secure and that its 
Government is in a position to carry out a foreign policy on the basis of parity 
of rights ^vith aU other great Powers, 
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Social Policy and Labour 


The conception of a social policy, the aim of which is to ensure social peace 
withm the entire nation— which is consequently not restricted in its apphcation 
to the woriing classes only— has recovered its original meanmg in contemporary 
Germany From the National Sociahst standpoint, this pohcy necessardy m 
eludes the peasantry, who had hitherto been left outside the scope o soci 
reforms Social pohcy as thus conceived is to a large extent determined y 
economic factors, since it is impossible to imagine satisfactory social conditions 


without the prehminary consohdation of the general economic situation 

The truth of this affirmation is proved by the fact that it has been possible 
in Germany to practically suppress unemployment by imparting a new impulsion 
to economic life Complete harmony of aims of social and economic pohcy has 
heen substituted for the antagomsm which formerly divided them The tendency 
of this hannomsmg of aims is to promote understanding between the different 
classes of the population and therefore to assure social peace 
AH the former enactments of German legislation concerning workers and 
conditions of labour — a legislation which set an example to the world — have 
not only been retamed under the National Sociahst regime, but have heen im 
proved and brought up to date Henceforth the State does not content itself 
with fixing a scale of wages or limitmg the hours of work, but has extended the 
protection of the workers by a senes of measures concemmg hygiene, hohdays, 
the rational utihsation of after work leisure time, etc In order to protect the 


health of the worker, a general programme mcludmg the creation of settlements 
and Avorking men’s dwellings has been drawn up 

In his world renowned book Mein KanvpJ Hitler has stated that Social 
Pohcy IS not intended to grant favours, but to estabhsb rights, so that it cannot 
put forward a claim to gratitude He also says that the “nationalisation” of 
a people must include, as one of its essential features, the provision of healthy 
social conditions, because they alone ate the foundation on which it becomes 
possible to educate the mdividua] 


These remarks of the Fuhrer are a measure of the greatness of the tasks which 
Social Policy has to fulfil m the National Sociahst State Its ultimate object 
18 to make social justice prevail Hence, it must start by creatmg a socially* 
conccncd regime of Labour ns the basis of the national regime as a whole 
uc i a regime of Labour must strictly conform to the supreme pohtical aim, 
1 c tlie maintenance of national sobdanty 
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There is no field of human activity in •which the principle of solidarity is 
applicable •^v'ith greater force than the social domain, as it is there that the 
mutual relations bet^veen the AS'orkers (using that term in its -widest sense) 
and the relations between the workers and the community are given their 
practical shape. The ethical demand implied in this statement must find expres- 
sion in every act of social legislation. The laws designed in conformity ■>rith the 
community ideal cannot be adequate nor can they be adequately administered 
. unless they reflect that ideal \vithQut a compromise. The Fuhrer has intuitively 
responded to the profoimd desire animating every German worker that the 
ethical aspect of Labour sho-uld at last receive due recognition and that all •w'ork — 
manual work and brain ■work alike — should be appreciated once more from the 
idealist’s point of -viBAV, 

One of the main reasons why the German workers gave their ready consent 
to the new Constitution of Labour — which, as we shall see, came into existence 
when the National Labour Act {Gese/z zwr Ordnung der naiionaleti Arbeii) was 
promulgated by the Third Reich — ^was that it restored to them their human 
dignity and that it ackno^vledged the equality of their status >vith that of the 
other sections of the nation. Ever since the advent of -the industrial age, manual 
labour bad been looked upon as a commodity that could be bought and sold; 
but the introduction of the concept of “social honour” has done aw’ay ■with that 
illusion. Social honour recognises no distinction between the employer and the 
employed. All of them work for a common purpose and are entitled to equal 
honour and to equal respect. The pro-visions of the National Labour Act by which 
the employer is reqiiired to look after the welfare of the -w’orkers, tvhilst the latter 
are enjoined to be loyal to him, arc a revival of a code of honour — notin a vaguely 
romantic sense, but >vith the force of a real obligation — that bad long been for- 
gotten. The decree issued on December 3, 1937, by Field Marshal Gsring, the 
Commissioner for the Four-Years Plan, concerning holidays (i.e. public holidays) 
with pay, proves that the Government is fully conscious of the debt of gratitude 
it owes to the German workers and that it is firmly resolved to redeem it by its 
social legislation. 

Many difierent tasks have to be accomplished Avbich in practice are closely 
correlated because they aU tend to a common object; namely, the welfare of 
the nation and of the State. It must not be forgotten that Germany is today 
a national State, founded on mutual relations of confidence and loyalty between 
citizens and Fuhrer. The concepts of nation and State are merged in each other, 
since the existence of the State is conditioned by that of the nation. The duty 
is consequently incumbent on the State of eiwuiing a homogeneous development 
of its social policy and of all the other branches of national activity. It must not 
only seek to procure employment for the individual and regulate the conditions 
of this employment. It must also attend to the personal welfare of the ■>vorLer 
and provide for his recreation. 

The Reich Ministry' of Labour is entrusted with the carrying out of these 
tasks jointly Avith the Reich Ministry of Finxince, the Reich Ministry of Economy, 
and the German Labour Front. The Reich Ministrj' of Labour is the supreme 
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authority in aU social matters and is divided into four principal departments mth 
the following competencies: — 

I General matters; administrative organisation of the Ministry itself and 
its subordinate branches; rebef work; medical work, more especially m connec 
tion with relief work. 

II. National insurance; public wdfare; latemational and foreign social policy; 
labour market and labour exchanges; distribution of labour; provision of 
labour; unemployment benefits. 

III. Protection and supervision of labour, including factory hypene and the 
medical supervision of factories ; labour legislation ; social constitution ; economic 
policy, including wages. 

IV. Settlements, housing problems, and to%vn*planning. 

In addition to the foregoing, the scope of the Ministry’s activities extends to 
a number of other bodies and authorities connected with the administration o 
social matters, such as the Reich Insurance Board, the Reich Relief Court, the 
Reich Trustees of Labour, the Labour Protection Museum, the offices dealing 
with relief matters, the Reich Institution for Labour Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, the Reich Institution for Employees’ Insurance, the Reich 
Institution of Miners’ Pensions, the regional insurance institutions, the organ- 
isations of the Accident Insurance Board, the Seamen’s Sickness Insurance 
Fund etc. 


The Battle of Labour 


"When Hitler took office in January, 1933, the number of employed in Germany 
had fallen to 11,5 millions whilst the number of unemployed had risen to over 
seven millions — who, together -with their families, represented nearly one* 
third of the total population. Unemployment relief cost the State 3.15 milhard 
marks per annum, •whereas the revenue from taxation had been reduced to 6.6 
milliards. 


The last Governments of the old regime had endeavoured to combat unemploy- 
ment by extensive measures destined to procure work for the masses. The 
Government programme of August 19, 1932, provided 2 milliard marks for this 
purpose, the programme of January, 1933 (immediately before the collapse 
of the regime) 2.7 milliards. The success of such an ambitious programme 
depended, bo^reve^, on turo things which the Governments of the Weimar 
regime conspicuously lacked: namely, a united leadership and the unanimous 
support of a broad mass of the nation. Without the organised -concentration 
of all the national forces, which was first rendered possible by the new State, 
and without the absolute confidence of the nation in its leaders, no really com- 
prehensive policy of social reform and amelioration coxild hope to be successful. 

The measures taken by the National Socialist Government to fight •unemploy- 
ment can be conveniently catalogued under four headings:— 
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(1) Immediate procuring of work by the placing of supplementary orders in 
the domain of public works and undertakings; 

(2) Indirect procuring ofwork-withthchelp of public funds and by a reduction 
of taxation ■>vith the aim of encouraging private initiative; 

(3) Encouragement to work by means of State contributions and reduction 
of taxation; 

(4) Diminution of the offer of labour, consequently of competition on the 
labour market, by the incorporation of workers in the fighting and labour 
services, and their resulting wthdrawal over a number of years from active 
economic life. Thus some 500,000 young men are at present mobilised in the 
labour camps alone. The performance of duties within the various National 
Socialist party organisations also accounts for the ^vdthdra^val of numerous 
potential competitors from the labour market. 

The “Reinhardt programme’* (thus named after its author, the Secretary of 
State in the Reich Ministry of Finance Fritz Reinhardt) of June 1, 1933, which 
provided for the emission of “Labour Treasury Certificates” to a total amount 
of one milliard reichsmarks for the carrying*out of various 'ivorks of public 
utility, was destined to serve the first of the above indicated purposes. The 
Reinhardt programme had mainly in view the reparation or completion of 
public buildings and private houses, of roads imd bridges; the regulation of 
rivers; the construction of ports and canals; and other works which, although 
chiefly profitable in the first instance to the biiilding trade, wotild nevertheless 
have a stimulating effect on economic activity in general. This assumption 
proved correct. The re-employm^t of many thousands of jobless workers 
contributed to increase the purchasmg power of the masses, thereby augmenting 
the sale of articles of food and other necessities of daily life. This, in its turn, 
afforded the possibility of creating further work. 

When Hitler took office, only 302 milli on marks provided by the Government 
programme of August, 1932, and only 600 millions provided by the programme 
of January, 1933, had been spent. Hence by far the greater part of the sums 
appropriated by the two programmes in question was still intact and at the 
disposal of the neiv National Socialist Government. In addition, the new Govern- 
ment immediately issued bonds totalling 360 million mnTlfR to help carry out 
its social programme. 

Then came the great programme of the Reich motor-roads, ent ailin g an ex- 
penditure of 3^ milliard marks distributed over a period of from six to seven 
years; a vast plan of railway construction, involving an e^qjenditure of about 
one milliard marks; a Post Office Extension programme; and a programme of 
public emergency works urgently demanded by the Reich Institute for Unem- 
ployed Insurance. The total stim appropriated for the purpose of the direct 
creation of ^rork amounted at the end of 1935 to 5,518 million marks. 

The Reich motor-roads scheme provides for the construction of roads extend- 
ing over a distance of 7,000 kilometres. Over 100,000 persons have thus found 
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ment of the motor-car industry m Germany. 

Such large appropriations for the creauon of work could not, of course, lu 
mew of the'unfaUrahle situatiou of Gorman economy be “ttamed by me^ 
Tt taxes or loans They bad consequenUy to be raised by means of bills of ex 
change Every firm which was in receipt of an order from the ^‘“1= 
a biU of exchange on a financial insutute designed for this P“G’“='= “ 

Heichh The Eeichshank, in its turn, expressed its readmess to 
these biUs, whdst the Reich undertook the obbgation of paying all the costs 0 
the transaction and of gradually redeemmg the bJls. 

This ingemous scheme, which had the advantage of takmg mto account the 
poBsibihties of the money and mvestment markets, and which adapted 
indispensable extension of credit to the capacities of German economy, render 
It possible to avoid disastrous financial upheavals, despite the immense-sc 
displacements of money inevitably caused by the Reich’s labour programme 
As a matter of fact the amount of money in circulation was only increased to 
the extent of 250 million marks 


A second method for mcreasmg the demand for labour consisted in its m 
direct creation In this connection should be mentioned the encouragement 
given to private imtiative in the shape of contributions towards tho costs o 
reparation ox reconstruction of houses, and the reduction of taxation in t e 
case of new huildmgs 

All encouragements m the aforementioned shape of State contributions or 
reductions of taxation pursue the aim of creatmg work and developing t e 
sentiment of cooperation. On May 1, 1933, the first National Sociahst Labour 
Day, Hitler in a speech to the assembled multitudes on the Tempelhofer Feld 
in Berhn, said “German People, you may beheve me that the problem of pro* 
curmg work cannot be solved by mere 6taT*gazmg You yourselves must contri 
Lute to Its solution Knoinng the facts, and inspired by confidence, you must 
do cverj'tlung possible to create work. Every employer of labour, every house* 
oviTier, ever) husmess man, nay, every mdividual has the duty of contributing 
as best he can to create work .And it is the duty of everyone to thmk, first and 
foremost, of the German workman ” 


' Tlje leading financial insbtute of kind "was the now dissolved ‘ German Society for 
Toblic Woiks,’ at the disposal of which 1257 milhon reichsmarks were placed conformably 
Mth the Reich Government’s labour programme The granUng of credits for agriculture was 
confided to the ‘ DeuUche Rentenbank Kxedit Anstalt, for dwelbngs and urban settlements, 
to the ‘ Deutsche Bau und Boden Bank.** Loans for rural settlements were made, on behalf 
of the Reich by the ‘ Deutsche SiedJnngsbank.” 
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The indirect creation of work, in the forms indicated above, likewise necessi- 
tated considerable expenditure. The second Reinhardt programme of Septem- 
ber 21, 1933, provided for the appropriation of 500 million marks as a contri- 
bution by the State (limited, however, to one-fifth of the total costs involved) 
towards the expenses necessitated by the reparation and reconstruction of 
dwelling-houses. House-OAvners desirous of transforming big apartments or busi- 
ness premises into small flats were repaid half their costs by the Reich. On the 
other hand, the purchase of new material, of machines, ‘of professional appara- 
tuses, etc,, was encouraged, by reductions of taxation. 

The encouragement of the sale of motor-cars by reduction of taxes for the 
benefit of buyers of new cars enters into this order of ideas, as ^vell as the reduct- 
ion of taxes on sales for the benefit of wholesale trade. This measure aflbrds 
greater facilities for wholesale traders to replenish their stocks- and enables 
them to regulate the distribution of their orders to industry. A similar aim is 
pursued by the exemption from taxation of small d^velling units and o-^mer- 
occupied cottages. 

The German Railways and German inland shipping declared their readiness 
to transport at reduced rates material destined for the creation of ^»^ork. 

The reproach of favouring private speculation \<fas levelled against the Reich 
Government. Chancellor Hitler, who is exactly informed concerning the efiects 
of his policy, declared in this connection that the National Socialist Govern- 
ment ^Sras on principle determined to make no presents to industrial or other 
undertakings, but to take advantage of all available means solely with the 
object of adapting them to the purpose of a practical and positive creation 
of work . . . The initiative taken by the State pursues exclusively the aim of 
aAV'akening private initiative and thereby of slo^vly restoring economic activity.” 

The National Socialist labour policy has never profited by any financial 
assistance from the State. If the State advanced a sum of 500 million marks, 
this advance bad the result of mobilising two milli ard marks of private capital 
for private enterprises, half of •which took the form of wages to previously im- 
employed persons, so that tbe State finally economised 300 million marks on 
unemployment relief. On tbe other hand, the re-employed ^vorkers ^vere able 
to pay taxes and their social contributions, thus enlarging the basis of taxation 
of their employers. The net result being to enable the State to recover the 
money advanced by it with a considerable profit. 

It is curious that Germany — the land of machines par excellence — shotild 
have been reproacbed wlb “sabotaging’* mechanisation because a law had 
been passed which provided that in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes 
* no more machines for rolling and enveloping purposes are to be installed 
hencefons^ard and that disused machines of this description must not be put 
in service again.” The range of this law was limited to production for the German 
domestic market. The inscriptions “Packed by hand” and “Packing-by-hand 
supplies bread for German ■\vorker8” emphasised that the law had been instrument- 
al in providing work for thousands of unemployed. Seeing that one h.p. equals 
four-and-a-half times the work done by one person, this return to a former 
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practice tvas boand to relieve the labour market. Other countries foUowed the 
Lrman example; and some leading poUtical economists stressed the that 
excessive mechanisation may be responsible for some of the aspects of the world- 
wide economic crisis. i j v,. „ 

Since 1936, however, unemployment in Germany has been replaced hy 

tain shortage of labour, so that the temporary expedient just desenbed has been 
abandoned again and machines are once mote nsed for the purposes named. 
The speech delivered by Hitler on February 20, 1938, has an mterestmg bearmg 


on tills subject. , i _ r 

“The increase in births alone,” he said, ‘SviU force us to augment the volume ot 
our production, so that the nation as a whole can obtain the means it regimes 
for its subsistence. In 1933/34 we found ourselves not infrequently obhged to 
resort to rather primitive methods of production, as this was then t e o y 
possibility of utihsing the available supply of labour. Spades and shovels were 
the tools employed by hundreds and thousands of German men. But t e more 
our economic activities expanded, the more could we adjust ourselves to ot er 
methods. To-day Germany suffers from a lack of skilled labour. Unemployment 
as such has practically disappeared. We now enter upon a new phase of industria 
production. The time has come for gradually discarding primitive methods an 
having them superseded by improved ones, notably by those of greater techmeal 
perfection. Our goal must be to relieve the highly efficient German worker of the 
more primitive tasks and to set him to do work that makes higher demands on 
his skill. The more primitive processes can then he performed by the machines 


turned out by our high-grade labour.” 

As regards the third method for the creation of work mentioned above, i. e., 
the encouragement to work by means of State contributions and reduction o 
taxation, agriculture has greatly profited by the assistance temporarily furnished 
by upwards of 160,000 young unemployed persons from the big cities, who 
thanks to the advances made by the Reich Institute for Unemployed Insur^ce 
have been sent to work in the country, where they have become famihansea 


with the conditions of peasant life. 

A large number of women and girls have also found employment in house- 
holds, Giving to the reduction of taxation granted to householders on this ac- 
count. Domestic servants are exempted from contributing to the Unemployed 
Insurance Fund, and they further benefit hy a reduction of their contributions 
to the Disablement and Old Age Insurance Funds. 

"We come now to the fourth point of the programme to combat unemploy- 
ment — namely, the diminution of the offer of labour by the ivithdrawal of 
workers from active economic life. This aspect of National Socialist policy was 
not determined mainly by considerations relating to the creation of work but 
hy considerations of a pohtical, demographical, and educational nature. Never- 
theless this policy has powerfully contributed to the suppression of imemploy- 
ment. 


An important measure from this point of view was the encouragement of 
marriages by the granting of loans to young married couples on the condition that 
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the -^vife shoxild herself have been a worker prior to her marriage, and that by reason 
of her marriage she abandons her occupation. The result of this measure was that 
hundreds of thousands of female workers were restored to their proper sphere 
in the family, and %vere replaced by other unemployed women or by men. It 
should also be mentioned that the fixmiture industry received a great impetus 
thanks to the loans to ne^vly married couples. 

The Army and the Labour Service retain \vithin their ranks many himdreds 
of thousands of young persons who would otherwise he competitors seeking 
work on the labour market. 

Even the severest critics of Hitler’s policy cannot deny the success achieved 
by the National Socialist Government in its fight against unemployment, ^vhich 
has been appropriately called the “Battle of Labour.” In this respect, the figures 
are incontestable. The number of unemployed, which totalled 6,014,000 when 
he took office, has meanwhile been reduced to 338,000. Of these, over one- 
half is accounted for by the normal changing of jobs, whilst the remainder is 
more or less incapable of employment. Hence it can be asserted wthout exag- 
geration that the evU of imemployment has practically disappeared in the new 
Germany. 

It is interesting to observe that since January, 1933, the number of employed 
workers has risen from 11,500,000 to 20,400,000, which means that, besides 
some 5,500,000 persons until then unemployed, more than 3,000,000 additional 
^rorkers have been able to find employment. The average number of hours of 
work per day has increased from 7.26 to 7.86. The national income, which 
amounted to Rm. 45,300,000,000 in 1932, totalled Rm. 68,000,000,000 in 1937— 
an increase of more than Rm, 23,000,000,000. That part of this income which 
represents wages amounted to Rm. 5,900,000,000 in 1933, hut exceeded 
Rm. 12,000,000,000 in 1937, 

Expenditure on unemployment relief decreased from Rm. 3,200,000,000 in 
1932/33 to about Rm. 300,000,000 in 1937/38, or by about 90 per cent. Revenue 
derived from taxes, excluding rates, amounted to Rm. 13,960,000,000 in the 
1937/38 fiscal year, which is about Rm, 7,310,000,000 more than the figure for 
1932/33 — a result which was achieved despite the reduction of various taxes 
intended to promote the creation of work. 


Number of Employed and Unemployed (1932/36) 
(Mean Aimnal Figures) 


Year 

Employed 

Unemployed 

1932 

12,580,000 

5,602,000 

1933 

13,080,000 

4,804,000 

1934 

15.090,000 

2,718,000 

1935 

15.949,000 

2,147,000 

1936 

17.190.000 

1,550,000 

1937 

18,250,000 

875,400 
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Sairand wge» of their employees by voluntary contributtons of van^s 
Hnda such as: tuoivances in special emergencies, e.g., m ^ase of d , 

sietass allowances, supplementary sick relief; lying-m ! 

marriage grants; anniversary gifts; faejit.es for coal and P»‘«“ 
end-of.yeaf bonuses; share in profits (which may take 

gifts); compensation payments for lost workmg hours and for P"“' ‘““fy 
Seceding the amounts fived by law; aUowances or wages adjustments to 
employees cafied up for service with the defence forces or for taking part 
pubUe celebrations, courses, etc., arranged by the Party or “I™ tem” 1 
encouragement of “Strength through Joy” tours or other KdF. schemes, 
holiday allowances; wages additions graded according to the size of th y, 

supplementary children’s allowances; encouragement of educational oppor 
nities, more especially for the children of employees, etc. ^ 

The stability of the wage level has been maintained throughout, m so tar 
the wages fixed by tariff regulations are concerned. In a few cases, however, an 
increase of the wage level was brought about owing to increased production, 
working hours, and higher pay for piece-work. The shortage of trained ® 

and the increased demand for workers in general due to the operation o e 
Four-Years Plan are bound to exercise a similar effect for some time to come. 
Adjustments have also heen made in some industries where wages were e ovf 
the standard. ^ , . 

The partial differentiation made in the scale of wages has given nse ^ ® 
social tensions, the eUmination of which is one of the objects aimed at ® 
second Four-Years Plan. Conditions being particularly buoyant in the buil mg 
trade and in the metal-working industries, it has become necessary to impose 
a few restrictions upon the free flow of labour, but these are looked upon as bemg 
of a temporary nature only. In June 1938, the Heich Trustees of Labour 
empowered to prevent an exaggerated or undesirable development in indiviau 
instances also. A much more effective method, however, of counteracting t 
tensions referred to is that of revising the works’ regulations in conformity witn 
the principle: “The better the work, the higher the wage.” 


The German Labour Front 

In addition to the creation of labour, the Tfational Socialist Government had 
another task to perform: namely, that of the organisation of the workers. 

Just as from a political point of view the German nation was divided into a 
number of warring parties; achaoticbody of labour syndicates (trades unions) and 
other organisations of all kinds professed to represent the interests of the working 
classes. Such a situation was diametrically opposed to the National Socialist 
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ideal of national union and class solidanty Hence the National Socialist Govern- 
ment, immediately after its advent to power, did not hesitate to take the neces- 
sary steps for the tmification of the various workers* organisations This decision 
was also mspired by pohtical reasons, smee the labour sjTidicates, three months 
after the National Sociabst revolution, still represented an instrument — m fact, 
the only survivmg instrument— at the disposal of the adversaries of the new 
regime Consequently the leader of the Reich Labour Organisation of the National 
Socialist Party, Dr Robert Ley, was entrusted by Hitler about the middle 
of April, 1933, ivath the duty of preparing the way for the absorption of the 
labour syndicates m the National Socialist organisation Hitler reserved to 
himself the right of fixing the exact date of this event, and it was only on April 30 
that he informed Dr Ley that the absorption would take place on May 2, i e , 
the day followmg the first National Labour Hohdaj The t anous Party services 
were informed of this decision by special couriers 

On May 1, 1933, one of the greatest popular demonstrations ever witnessed 
m historj took place in Berhn Already at nine o'clock m the mommg 120,000 
young people in uniform, mth their flags showing the National Socialist emblem, 
assembled in the Lustgarten to listen to the Minister of Propaganda, Dr Goeb- 
bels, who declared that for the first time the German nation i>as now celebrating 
the -uork accomplished by all classes of the population and by all professions 
The Munster recalled that hitherto the explosion of bombs, the singing of 
songs of hatred, and violent clashes between antagonistic groups had almost 
mvanably characterised the First of Maj Today, on the first Labour Day 
smee the Fuhrer's accession to pouer, the whole German nation was assembled 
to affirm the umty of State and nation Class warfare had come to an end and 
the idea of a veritable national community bad been estabhshed on the nuns 
of capitalist liberahsm 

During the afternoon upwards of one milli on workers, in columns of 100,000 
each, marched from all parts of the capital to the Tempelhofer Feld (see 
Pict 107) Here they were addressed by Hitler, whose speech, lastmg about 
ninety Tomutes, was frequently interrupted by cntbusiastic cheers 

The Fuhrer announced that, in order to restore normal social conditions, it was first 
and foremost essential that the milhons of Germans now artificially divided into classes, 
and hypnotised by caste prejudices, should learn to understand each other better 
Today the slogan should he Respect the labourer and honour his icork Such respect 
ought not to he conditioned by the nature of the work accomplished but by the way 
in which it was performed Factory workers peasants, black coated ivorkers, bourgeois, 
should form a smgle commumty The loveliest sprmg day should not become a symbol 
of class struggle, of class hatred of soaal dissolution and decomposition, it should, 
on the contrary, become the symbol of creative labour, of social sohdarity, and 
therefore of social progress 

He then proceeded to define as follows the immediate aims of the new Government — 

(1) To rally the entire German people behmd a single banner symhohsmg the new 
ideals and the new pohtical faith of the nation 

(2) To reawaken and stimulate both the sense of duty and the self consciousness of 
the nation In the past the German nation suffered from an infenonty complex which 

12 
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delay, mth the result that m forty year.’ tune the nreamug 

“maLal lahonr” would have jindergone an evoluuon smular to that expenenee y 

the terms “lansquenet” and “soldier ** * r *h^ unto 

(41 More important still was the task of liberating creative initiative from the ^to 
wid mlluenc. of majority decmou., not only m poht.eal, but also m 

hhes No revival of economic activity was possible without a synthesis 0 

spirit and of the consciousness of responsibihty towards the nation as a w 
tracts would consequently retain their importance, but it should e orne i 
that the individual “was not made for contracts,” hut that the o jects o con 
was to render social relations possible 

(5) During the present year, an effort would be made to cover the firs P 
difficult course leading to an organised management of the national economy 
a fundamental and tecogmsed fact that no economic revival would be on 

had not the peasant as its starting point— since the peasant constituted the ® ^ 
alike of ethnical, economic, and national existence The road to be followed e 
the peasant to the factory worker, and thence to the black^coated and thehrainwot cr 
During the past fourteen years this elementary truth had been systematically 
with the mevitable result that neither the towns, nor the workers, not the nu 
classes had been helped On the contrary, they had all been xmned 

(6) The suppression of unemployment by the creation of ivork comprised two 
categories of measures Firstly, the creation of work by private initiative, *bat is 
say by the huildmg trade, but more especially by an appeal to the entire 
nation Mere star-gazing would not solve the problem, everyone must contn ® 

Its solution Beason and confidence must collaborate in a common effort to cKa 
work. Each individual has the duty of making his purchases immediately, vnt ou 
hesitation or delay Secondly, the creation of work by the State iviU begm by t e 
immediate apphcation of a gigantic programme of road hmlding It was necessary 
for the State to start on a large scale, to overcome all resistance, and to inaugurate 
a senes of storks of puhhe utihty calculated to reduce tlfe number of unemployed 

(7) The present intolerable rates of interest must be reduced 

(8) A commercial pohey must he pursued which would ensure the stabihty of m . 
dustnal production, without impenllmg the mterests of German agnculture 

The Chancellor conduded by alluding to the difficulties of reahsmg these various 
tasks The road to be trodden by the German nation in the future, he said, would ® 
not less difficult than the road along whidi it had marched duxmg the past fourteen 
years If there is any hostihty on the part of others, the nation must counter it by 
stdl further consohdatmg its umty The German nation would, moreover, never cease 
to demand parity of rights 

Fireworks and other ceremonies condaded this histone day, which was cclc* 
brated m befitting fashion throughout the Reich 
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Psychologically, the ground was thus prepared for the absorption of the 
former labour unions in the National Socialist labour organisation. On May 2, 
punctually at ten o’clock, the offices of the labour unions in the ^vhole Reich 
were occupied by the SA., and the business of the umons was taken over by a 
‘‘^Committee of Action for the Protection of German Labour,” formed under 
the auspices of the National Socialist Party. By eleven o’clock everything was 
finished, wthout a single incident having occurred. Describing these events, 
Dr. Ley said that “it seemed as if the Marxist leaders of the labour unions posi- 
tively breathed a sigh of relief that the National Socialist Party had at last 
.relieved them of their difficult functions and henceforth assumed the respon- 
sibility for the guidance of the German working classes.” 

On the same day the Christian labour unions voluntarily surrendered their 
various organisations, their leaders having already fled to the Saar. All other 
labour unions were duly taken over on the folio-wing day, so that already on 
May 4, Dr. Ley cotdd annoimce to Chancellor Hitler that all the organisations 
of workers and employees, totalling 169, had been absorbed by the Party. 

According to the testimony of eye-witnesses, conditions in the labour uni ons 
thus taken over were far from satisfactory. Lack of confidence appeared to be 
general. Of fifteen million workers, scarcely five million were organised and 
the payment of subscriptions was extremely irregular. 

On the other hand, the administrative apparatus in no\vise corresponded to 
this state of things. It had remained just as inflated as it was in the golden 
era of the labour syndicates in 1920, shortly after the War, -with the result that a 
huge financial deficit had accumulated. The Pxiblic 'Works’ unions, one of the 
largest and best organised, had contracted bank debts amo-unting to 3,000,000 
marks, the interest on which was ten per cent, annually. Hence it ^vas no 
longer in a position to fulfil its social obligations. Corruption on a large scale 
prevailed, and if legal proceedings had been instituted in every case of alleged 
• irregiilarities, the courts woxdd have been fully occupied for years to come. 
Despite the difficulty of canying-out an exact control of the accounts of the 
various lahotir unions., it could be ascertained that within, a few moutha preceding 
their dissolution some 600,000 marks had been embezzled. 

Financial and moral bankruptcy, to say nothing of an evil conscience — tbig 
was all that was left of the erstwhile so proud German labour unions. 

On May 10, 1933, the first Congress of German Labour was inaugurated in 
the Assembly Hall of the Pmssian Council of State, on which occasion the 
■“ foundation of the German Labour Front under the leadership of Dr. Ley was 
annoxmeed. Two main organisations were erected on the ruins of the numerous 
former professional associations — namely, the Union of German Workers 
and the Union of German Employees. Later on the employers also joined 
the Labour Front, of which it could truly be said that it constituted “the 
union of all Germans earning their living by their work, without distinction 
of economic or social position.” 

The Labour Front, thus constituted on a truly national scale, was affiliated 
to the National Socialist Party in 1935. In the meantime an organisation of 

12 * 
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mdustnal interests had been formed to represent “^tvidual mdnstnd 
.„V,nE. In order to prevent a clash between this orgamsation and the Laboin 
Front® the former-iLhont, however, forfeiting its autonomy-hecame a cor 
porative memher of the Labour Front as a result of 

Lich llmister of Labour Seldte, tbe Reicb Mmister of Economy D' Schacht 
and Dr Ley A Central Conned of Labour and Economes was estabhshed to 
represent the entire Labour Front orgamsation, at the same time, Distnct 
Coimcds and about 3,000 local labour committees were formed throughout 
the Reich 


ChaneeUor Hitler himself described tbe scope and aims of the German Labour 
Front m a decree dated October 24. 1934 

“The German Labour Front is the orgamsatton of all German brain and manual 
war! era It includes, in particular, the members of the former labour unions, 
of the unions of employees, and of the former associations of emp oyers, 
which are umted m the Labour Front on a footmg of complete equahty 
The aim of the Labour Front is the formation of a real national community 
of all Germans The Labour Front must see to it that every mdividual is able 
to take his place, both morally and physically, in the economic life of the nation 
m such a way as to enable him to give of las best for the greatest advantage 
of the national commumty The duty is incumbent on tbe Labour 
of assurmg social peace by brmgmg employers and employees nearer to eac 
other, employers must have comprehension for the legitimate demands of their 
employees, the latter on the other hand, must have regard for the position 
and the possibilities of the undertaking The Labour Front has the duty 
of adjusting the legitimate mterests of aU parties in a manner conforming to 
National Sociahst prmciples Attached to tbe Labour Front is the orgamsation 
‘ Strength through Joy” The Labour Front has the further duty of lookmg 
after the professional education of its adherents 

“Thanks to the self help orgamsation of the Labour Front, the mamtenance 
of the existence of every member is guaranteed in case of necessity, m order 
to facihtate tbe ascent of capable citizens or to enable tbem to create an inde 
pendent existence for themselves, if possible, on then own soil ” 

The duties assigned by Hitler to the Labour Front are thus abke of a social, 
an educauonal, and a pobtical nature The task incumbent on the Labour Front 
18 to educate all German citizens m the sense of the National Sociahst philo- 
sophy, to protect the social and economic rights of its oivn members, and to 
ensure tbe mamtenance of social peace and harmony Its tasks also mclude the 
creation of institutions destmed to come to the assistance of its members, the 
orgamsation of their professional trauimg, and tbe care of tbeir welfare during 
tbcir leisure hours and their hohdays 

To a foreign observer it is surpnsmg to see how tbe Labour Front has sue 
ceeded in uniting entirely different classes of Germans in a spirit of comradeship 
and national sohdanty ‘Within its ranks the workers themselves formulate their 



claims and define their social position. It may appear still more surprising that 
manual and intellectual workers, employees, and employers, march together 
behind the same flag. Class warfare, which forms the basis of Social Demo- 
cratic teaching, has come to an end in Germany. Peasants and public function- 
aries (whether State or communal), however, still retain their owm organisations. 

In reply to a question put by me to Dr, Ley, the energetic leader of the German 
Labour Front, as to how such a rapid success was possible, he answered im- 
pulsively, with a smile: “Do you want to know the recipe? It is quite simple. 
It consists of two words : Adolf Hitler.” 

The organisation of the German Labour Front is both regional and professional. 
The regional organisation corresponds to the organisation of the Party, i.e., in 
regions under a regional leader, in districts under a district leader, in localities 
under local leaders. The most important auxiliaries of these leaders are the 
elected heads of the staffs in the various industrial and commercial undertakings. 
At the basis of this colossal edifice are those in charge of the “cells” and “blocks” 
—the latter being an extension of the “cells.’* 

In respect of its professional organisation, the Labour Front is headed by an 
Administration Board, which has the supreme control over the various depart- 
ments of the organisation — i. e., those concerned respectively with legal que- 
stions, personnel, organisation. Press, training, social problems, propaganda, 
health, professional education, works’ manogement, youth, women, dwellings, 
economy, the Arbdisdanh, and technical science. Side by side with these Reich 
offices there are eighteen sections divided up as foUow's: (1) food supplies; 
(2) textiles; (3) clothing; (4) building; (5) timber; (6) iron and other metals; 
(7) chemicals; (8) printing; (9) paper; (10) traffic; (11) mines; (12) hanks and 
insurance; (13) liberal professions; (14) agriculture; (IS) leather; (16) stones 
and earths; (17) commerce; (18) handicraft. These sections are, moreover, 
divided into Reich professional groups in a hierarchy which reaches to the 
smallest local unity. 

A more detailed description of the organisation of the German Labour Front 
would exceed the scope of the present book. It may, however, be stressed that 
the sphere of activity of the Labour Front is greater than that of any other 
similar organisation in the world. 

A few figures may be given in support of this assertion. 

The former trades unions required from their members a monthly sub- 
scription of Rm. 3.60. The total income of the Confederation of Labour unions 
{AllgemeinerDeutscherOewerkschaflsbwnd) amounted to roughly Rm. 120,000,000 
per annum. The German Labour Front has now reduced the monthly sub- 
scription rate of its individual members to Rm. 1.52, so that its annual 
income (for a membership of more than 20,000,000) works out at Rm. 384,000,000. 
It should be home in mind, in this connection, that the Labour Front has 
not only assumed full responsibility for the former obligations of the unions 
towards their members in regard to disablement annuities, old-age pensions, 
unemployed relief, and indemnities in case of death, hut has also paid all the 
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S.ts°\ichUZtTdT„ Rmi23,500,000 rn 1930) and the amount of 
money actuaUy spent on rehef work by the Labour Ftont ““ch year 

Tn addition to the sum of Rm 328,000,000 already mentioned, the berman 

Labour Front contributed Rm 5,500,000 to the ^”7 l^'sToKo 

from more than Rm 850,000 contriuted by its »toff) ^2 000,000 

was obtamed through the street sales of some 70,000^000 badges m 9 ^ 

1937, the number of helpers from the Labour Front bemg a , ’ 

eachmstance About Rm 43,500,000 bas been spent so . 

auon offices for gratuitous legal advice, which were made use of B 
past three years by 10 000,000 members, whilst the number of legal adinser 
was 1,300 The total expenditure of the Labour Front on national hygi 
amounted to about Rm 12,800,000 during the period lOSS-ST. 

In the efficiency contests of German works, 221 efficiency badges 
awarded up to now, and 103 of the competmg undertakings have received 
designation “National Sociahst model undertaking “ In 1937/38 some 84, 
works were competmg for these distinctions The badges are given for outstan g 
merit m respect of the following vocational training facihties, 
national hygiene, settlement and housmg schemes, and encouragement o 
schemes Some 35,000 men and women look after the welfare of the young 
workers In the past, only four or five days were set apart for holidays ea^ year, 
and 45 per cent of the young workers received no hohdays at aU To* ay» 
however, practically all sets of tanff regulations fix the nuniher of hob ays a 
from 10 to 15 and practically all sets of works’ regulations at from 12 to 18 a^ 
In 1934—37, the entries for the Reich vocational contests aggregated 4,100, » 

compnsmg 2,800,000 young men and 1,300,000 young women 550 competitors 
secured first places and were awarded scholarships to the value of Rm 1, 
each, which enables them to contmuc their training Some 2,100 firms have been 
smgled out for supplementary vocational traming, and about 110,000 persons 
have so far profited from the facibties thus offered As regards vocational traimug 
in general, the followmg figures (which refer to the period 1933—37) may he o 
interest Number of ivork schools and vocational traming undertakings 22 , 
total number of measures promoting vocational trammg 149,000 , total number 
of participants 6,200,000, aggregate expenditure on vocational training, including 
that given to persons ebangmg over from one vocation to another Rm 36,700,000 
The special requirements of women employees have not been neglected either 

1 1 i r. ..^l ^timber 
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Some 4,000 consultation bureaus have been opened for them, the annual number 
of consultants bemg about 300,000 There ate more than 600 women’s groups 
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attached to the ^^o^ks. About 200 social helpers and more than 250 women 
wardens look after Axemen’s interests in the undertakings. About Rm. 15,000,000 
has been set aside from the funds of the German Labottr Front for the creation 
of 3,000 homes of the “settlement” type. The 20,000 dwelling units erected by the 
building societies affiliated to the Labour Front out of their o^vn capital re- 
present a total value of Rm. 182,000,000. 

Compared with the expenditure of the German Labour Front, and %vith the 
'^vide scope of its acti>'itics, the costs of its administration are small, amounting 
in 1937 to less than 20% of the total contributions of its members. These costs 
have constantly diminished udthin the past few years (36% in 1934, 23.7% in 
1935). In this connection it should be recalled that the costs of administration 
of the former labour unions amounted to approximately 50% of the contri- 
butions received by them. 

The result of the decrease in the costs of administration, and of other measures 
of retrenchment, has been to increase the monthly surpluses of the Labour 
Front from an average of Rm. 2,000,000 in 1935, to Rm. 7,500,000 in September, 
1936, despite a marked rise of expenditure on social assistance of the most 
variedkinds. Thanks to the constantlyincreasing revenue, the total means at the 
disposal of the Labour Front have very considerably augmented. This financial 
development has permitted an expemRture of very large sums for purposes 
uhich are not included in the ordinary budget of the Labour Front — e.g., the 
establishment of new seaside bathing resorts, with all the necessary accom- 
modation and other uptodate amenities, for its members; the construction 
of homes for rest and recuperation, of sailors’ homes, of two large steamers 
for oversea holiday trips, of training schools for future party leaders, etc. 

The National Socialist Organisation ^'Strength through Joy" 

If the idea of procuring suitable physical and mental recreation for working 
people during their leisure hours is not new, since it had already been put for- 
ward on several occasions in other countries, prior to the advent of the National 
Socialist regime in Germany no serious attempt had anywhere been made to 
realise it except in Italy, where the Fascist Government introduced the system 
of DopdlovoTO, But even in Italy the realisation of this idea has not attained 
the same dimensions as in the new Germany. 

“Work entails physical and nervous strain b'able to leave a feeling of bodily 
and mental exhaustion which cannot be eradicated by merely going to rest. 
Mind and body require nor nourishment. Since during the hours of labour a 
tnaximuTn of efibrt and attention is demanded of the worker, it is essential that 
during the latter’s leisure hours the best of everything should be offered Him 
in the shape of spiritual, intellectual, and physical recreation, in order to main- 
tain, or if necessary restore, the joy of life and work.” Inspired by this idea. 
Dr. Ley founded the National Socialist organisation appropriately known as 
“Strength through Joy’’ {Kraft dutch Kreude, or, abbreviated, KdF.). 

The secret of the incomparable success undeniably obtained by this organi- 



sation resides in the application of the principle according to which every em- 
ployer should admit the workers to participate in the development of the under- 
taldng and thereby encourage the workers’ creative power. M available re- 
sources — cultural and economic — are utilised by KdF . with the object of furthering 
the wholehearted collaboration of the masses in the great^ work of national 
production, and thus ensuring a feeling of true national solidarity. The result 
of its indefatigable efforts in view of the accomplishment of this aim has been 
to unite 20 million workers belonging to all professions, all classes, all sorts and 
conditions of people, in a vast national community enjoying together the beauties 
of Nature, as well as the benefits conferred by a common culture and by healthy 
physical exercise. 

Every member of the Labour Front adheres i'pso facto to KdF., the organi- 
sation of which is modelled on that of the Labour Front and of the National 
Socialist Party. At its head is Dr. Ley, who has under his orders a vast 
number of officials of various ranks, most of whom give their services gra- 
tuitously. The Central Administration of KdF. is divided into the following 
sections: — 


(1) Section /or (he Organisation of Leisure Hours. 

Before the advent of the National Socialist regime, millions of persons in 
Germany had never seen a theatre from the inside. An enquiry organised among 
the workers and employees of the Siemens Works in Berlin revealed the fact 
that 87.6% of the men and 81.3% of the women had never been to an operatic 
performance; whilst 63.8% of the men and 72.2% of the women had never 
visited a theatre. The following figures aptly illustrate the change introduced 
in this respect by the Nationalist Socialist regime and by the creation of KdF.:*— 

The number of persons who were able to visit theatres thanks to KdF. was 
22,100,000, to which must be added 18,600,000 wbo visited film performances, 
5,600,000 who attended concerts, 3,300,000 who went to factory exhibitions, 
and 50,000,000 who took part in cultural demonstrations. The National Socialist 
Reich Symphony Orchestra, which consists of ninety members, has given 
hundreds of concerts throughout Germany. 

Film performances were given in 700 camps to over 100,000 workers employed in 
the construction of the Reich motor-roads. The establishment of popular libraries, 
the service of the gratuitous distribution of periodicals, must also be taken 
mto account (see Piets. 110, 117). 


(2) Section for Popular Education. 

The object of this section is to contribute to the education of the nation in 
the sense of the National Socialist ideal. For this purpose, 230 establishments 
or pop ar e ucation have been created, in which lectures on various branches 
ot culture are pven. and regular courses of study organised which embrace a 
vane y s jecls including the German language, shortland, mathematics, 
c. peci Bu sections exist imparting instruction in music, chess, painting, 
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photography, and other subjects. On the other hand, the organisation of visits 
to museums and of escorted excursions to places of interest affords the workers 
opportunities of obtaining first-hand Icnowledge of the cultural achievements 
of their nation. An extensive organisation of popular libraries serves the pur- 
pose of bringing books within the reach of the remotest workshops. 62,000 edu- 
cational conferences of the most varied kinds were organised and were attended 
by 10,000,000 persons. Two Reich theatre trains, two soldiers* stages, one Reich 
motor-road stage, and fifteen soimd-film travelling-theatres are available in 
connection vrith these purposes. 

(3) Section for Travel, Excursions^ and Eolidays. 

One of the main principles of the KdF. is that the German worker should 
travel during his holidays, since holidays without change of air are not really 
beneficial. Since 1934, a total of 384 sea voyages (490,000 participants), more 
than 60,000 excursions on land (19,000,000 participants), and 113,000 hiking 
tours (3,000,000 participants) have been organised by KdF., which has also 
started to build a fleet of ocean-going passenger ships of its own. Two of these 
vessels, aggregating 25,000 tons each and named Wilkdm Oustloff and Dr. Robert 
Ley respectively, were laid do^vn on May let, 1936. The former has been in actual 
service for some time past, and the latter was launched a short while ago. A gi- 
gantic sea-side resort, capable of accommodating 20,000 persons, is in course 
of construction. Special KdF. trains are run whenever events of nation-wide 
importance take place in Germany (see Piet. Ill to 116). Out of the 9,000,000 
persons who joined KdF. tours and excumons in 1937, just under 2,000,000 
took part in hiking tours, and about 18,000 in the sea voyages to Norway, 
Madeira and Italy undertaken in the ships of the KdF. fleet. 

The total number of persons who travelled under the auspices of KdF. during 
the years 1935-36-37 exceeded that of the population of the Scandinavian 
countries. During the same period the KdF. trains covered a total distance 
equal to more than fifty times the circumference of the globe. 

(4) Sports Section. 

The organisation of sport within'the KdF. has opened a wide breach in the 
ranks of the “armchair heroes.” Since 1934, some 21,000,000 persons have 
taken part in the sports practice organised by it, the number of hours thus 
spent exceeding 1,000,000. 

Every big undertaking, of whatever nature it may be, is — or will shortly 
be — provided with its own sports grounds, its own swimming bath, and its 
own recreation grounds. A fleet of yachts is at the disposal of amateurs of 
aquatic sports, which are greatly in vogue at all bathing resorts. The constantly 
growing popularity of printer sports has received a new impetus thanks to the 
reduction in price of skis and skates. The development of siuumer sports has 
been similarly favoured by the introduction of cheaper tennis rackets (see 
Piets. 118 to 120, 122). 



(5) Sections " Beauty 0 / Work" 

The first duty of this section is factories ivorkshops, offices, stores 

and cleanliness are strictly observed in f performed, 

and shops, and other places w ere man according to assthetic prin- 

Its second dnty is to see that they Hklm. The cost of the 

ciples and in such a way as “ exceeds Em. 600,000,000. As regards 

improvements thus made by the p ..itl. the following: 23,000 workrooms, 

details, theimprovements were concerned tvtththefoUowmg ,^^^^^^^^ 

6,000 factory yards, p"ln improvements 

800 comradeship houses, y More than 5,000 vfflages 

of the kind named were made on board 3,6UU snip eountryside, 

took part in the campaign for impromng the ^ ,]ro section 

By means of an illustrated periodical, of ams their 

gives employers valuable hints concerning the possib.hties of impovi g 
premises (see Piet. 121). 

(6) Seciion /or *'FactOTy Troops” firerArsc^aren^. 

The name Werkscharm designates the special ttoops 

Socialist Party in the various undertakinga. These shock troops 
a special training in National Socialist ideology. They we rccrui -gj^cted 
the ranks of the Party and its different formations, and from a carefully 
mu of wkeis between 18 and 25 years of age. Ev^y ^dertaW ha 
Factory Troops, whose total number is estimated at 300,000. It » ,y,(jTtiii» 
to participate in all popular demonstrations as representatives of t e o 

classes, to defend the traditional customs existing in the various ^ e a ' 

to appear at roll*calls held within the undertakings on certain notable occa • 

and in general to ensure the success of all public celebrations. , 

Since April 1, 1938, the whole of the ideological training has gjj 

to them. In futiue, the Factory Troops Bureau at the Head Office of the ^ 
Labour Front -will he merged with the Training Bureau and ^vill 
instructions from the Party, The Factory Troops are required to ensure * ^ ^ 

National Socialist spirit pervades the undertakings, every one of which mu 
organised in such a manner that, in the event of an economic breakdoi'm, all ^ 
arrangements that may be necessary for coping -with it can be made fortUwi 
(See Piets. 108, 109.) 


(7) Homes for Soldiers (Wehrvmchtsheime). 

In consequence of an agreement between the Minister of War and Dr. 1^7’ 
all persons belonging to the fighting forces enjoy in their leisure time the a 
vantages offered by KdF. This section has the duty of establishing Soldiers' Homes, 
of procuring suitable recreation for members of the fighting forces, and of ensur* 
^ ing the best possible relations between them and the nation. 

Congress for Uisuxe and Recreation” met in Hamburg 
^ ‘ ^ 1936. Fifty nations were represented. Conformably -with the suggestion 
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made by Dr. I^ey in bis speech that “joy is the most potent factor of international 
understanding,” the Congress decided the foundation of a “Central International 
Office Joy and Work” imder the presidency of Dr. Ley. 

•The recognition by competent foreign opinion of the value of the work ac- 
complished by the KdF. naturally caused great satisfaction in Germany, ah 
the more so since the Hamburg Congress had unanimously acclaimed the KdF. 
as an example of practical Socialism. This recognition afibrded at the same time 
personal satisfaction to Dr. liCy by acquitting him of the charge levelled against 
him at the International Labour Conference in Geneva in 1933 of having “en- 
slaved” the German wor kin g classes by the suppression of tbe former labour 
unions and tbeir incorporation in tbe Labour Front. 

The New Labour Legislation in Germany 

Prior to the advent of the National Socialist. regime, labour legislation had 
been based on the collective system of tarilT agreements, set up after the War. 
The whole system was inspired by the idea of class warfare, i.e„ of an irreconcil- 
able antagonism between employers and employed, which coidd possibly be 
diminished by means of an understanding betueen tbe two parties but which 
none tbe less remained the acknowledged foundation of their mutual relations. 
The creation of the Labour Front implied the birth of a new conception of the 
organisation of labour. This, in turn, implied a radical transformation of the 
principles of labour legislation. 

Pending the promulgation of a Magna Charta of the new social order 
in Germany, a law enacted in May, 1933, provided for the appointment of so- 
called “Trustees of Labour.” Under the provisions of this law the Reich was 
divided into fourteen economic regions, in each of which the trustees in question 
had the duty of maintaining industrial peace and of preparing the way for the 
new social order. The evolution thus indicated was completed nine months later 
by the fundamental law concerning “the regulation of national labour” of Jan- 
uary 20, 1934. This law was subsequently completed by two other laws con- 
cerning work in public services aud work at home respectively. 

These la^vs may rightly be considered as forming a ne^v Constitution of Labour. 
On the one hand, they abolished all forms of class warfare; whilst, on the other, 
they are based on the National Socialist principle of leadership and on that of 
honour and loyalty between employers and employed. 

Under the terms of the new Labour Constitution the centre of gravity of 
work lies in tbe undertaking itself “where the employer as leader, the employees 
and Workers, co-operate for the benefit of the undertaking and consequently for 
the welfare of nation and State.” This first paragraph of the law of January 20, 
1934, is one of the corner-stones of the new German labour legislation, and 
reflects the tremendous change undergone by the whole social system in Ger- 
™any. Henceforth the antagonism between employers and employed is replaced 
by their co-operation for tbe benefit of the nation and the country. Employers 
and employed are, according to Hitler’s definition, delegates of the whole nation, 
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and every smgle andeitaking forms a Imk m tie cham of the great German 

’'Tn eve^ undertakmg the final decision can only be taken by the employer, 

1 e., the leader of the undertaking. He alone has to decide the conditions of 

work. Far from implying a return to arbitrary rule or the lanUord standpemt, 

the new law requires that the employer should only take Ins decisions after 
eonsultation with the delegates elected for this purpose by his employees and 

'^Bu'cLsious of this nature take place between the employer and a 
of confidential advisers” (Yertranmsrai) which must be clearly distoguished 
from a “workers’ council” {Betnebsmt) The difference between the two is 
that the Fcrirouensral comprises not only representatives of the employees 
hut also the employers themselves. The Vertrauensrat is thus an organ m 
wluch the employer and the delegates of the workers meet together m m 
momous collaboration m order to discuss all questions relatmg aldw ^ ® 

mterests of the undertakmg and to the personal mterests of the sta # ence 
the former “workers’ council” has been converted from an mstrumcnt o c ass 
warfare mto one of social sohdanty. 

The members of the Vertrauensrat ate nommated by the employer, hut an 
opportunity is a6forded to the employees to express by secret ballot their opimon 
concerning the “confidential advisers” thus appointed In every xmdertakmg 
m which at least twenty persons are employed, the employer must enact ‘ 
ations for the general conditions of work The scale of ivages is detennmed y 
the Trustees of Labour after consultation -with a committee of experts wit 
a view to ensuring that the conditions of work shall not foU below the mmimum 
standard laid doivn by laiv, the Trustees have almost everywhere avaue 
themselves of their right to issue tariff regulations 

Apart from fixmg the wages and the regulations concemmg the conduct 
of the undertakmgs, the rules prescribed by the Trustees of Labour pursue 
the aim of reahsmg a uniform regulation of the conditions of "work, m so far 
as such a regulation may be necessary. A uniform legal regulation of the con- 
ditions of labour has not yet been forthcommg, and has recently been the sub- 
ject of mterestmg, and sometimes hvely, discussions The Academy for German 
Law, however, has prepared a comprehensive draft, which is the outcome of 
detailed consultations with the competent authorities and ivuU shortly be sub- 
mitted to the Mi nis tries concerned It ^vill supplement the National Labour Act as 
regards the special relations between individual employers and employees on 
the basis of the employment contract and will supply the sohd foundation of 
mandatory law for many of the social improvements recently effected in German) . 


The value of -^vork and social relations in contemporary Germany can he 
correctly csumated only if it is borne m mind that respect for honour forms 
the basis of their evaluation Conformably wth this pnnciple the aforementioned 
law of January 20, 1934, placed the honour of labour under the protection of 
a special court known as the “Tribunal of Social Honour,” which has to decide 
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cases defined By Dr. Ley as involving “breaches of social honour.” For the 
first time in the history of labour, its inherent honourahleness becomes the 
common denominator of the work of employers and employed alike. No State 
in the world has any comparable legislation. 

The Trihimal of Social Honour established by the National Socialist State 
sits in judgment on those who are charged with having offended against the 
“community spirit” and with having neglected the duties thereby incumbent 
on them. By implication, the institution of this tribunal aims at developing 
a sense of honour in all workers. The maxims “Man does not live by bread 
alone” is also applicable to the workers. 

The Tribimal of Social Honour is composed of a professional Judge as pre- 
sident, and of one representative each of the employers and the employed. The 
foUo^vang cases may be defined as offences against social honour and as coming 
within the purview of the Court: — 

(1) If employers or their representatives abuse their authority to undtdy ex- 
ploit the working capacity of any member of the staff or to tarnish his honour; 

(2) if employees imperil the peace of the undertaking bymalevolent agitation, 
especially if in their capacity as “confidential advisers” they deliberately inter- 
fere in an illegal manner in the management of the undertaking, or persistently 
seek to destroy the “community spirit” among the workers; 

(3) if members of the jierscmnd repeatedly submit unfounded complaints to 
the Trustees of Labour, or if they persistently refuse to obey their wtten 
orders; 

(4) if members of the Vertrauensrat betray confidential information which 
they may have received in fulfilment of their functions. 

The Tribunal of Social Honour may alternatively impose the follorving pen- 
alties: (1) a warning; (2) a reprimand; (3) fines to a maximum amount of 10,000 
marks ; (4) disqualification, either as employer or as member of the Vertrauens- 
rat; (5) dismissal from the present employment. 

On the competent Trustee of Labour the task is incumbent of enforcing the 
penalties, of examining appeals, and of transmitting them, if need be, to the* 
Reich Ministry of Labour, A supreme Court of Social Honour in Berlin is 
empowered to deal with all appeMs against decisions of the various Tribunals. 

The severity of the penalties which the Tribunal of Social Honour is authorised 
to impose, notably in respect of the dismissal of an incapable employer or of 
the dismissal of an employee for **anti- 80 cial behaviour,*’ surpasses everything 
which had hitherto been enacted for the protection of social order. 

An important part of the law of January 20, 1934, relates to the protection 
of workers against ^viongfui dismissal. Under the terms of that law every worker 
who has been employed for at least twelve months in an undertaking must be 
as far as possible protected against dismissal, save, of course, for reasons of 
force majeure. Every worker who considers his dismissal to be unjustified is 
entitled to apply to the Labour Court for a repeal of that measure. If the appeal 
succeeds, the employer must pay the worker an indemnity, the amount of which 
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cases defined by Dr. Ley as involving “breaches of social honour.” For the 
first time in the history of labour, its inherent honourabicncss becomes the 
common denominator of the work of employers and employed alike. No State 
in the •world has any comparable lepslation. 

The Tribunal of Social Honour estahlishcd by the National Socialist State 
sits in judgment on those who are charged with having offended against the 
“community spirit” and ■with having neglected the duties thereby incumbent 
on them. By implication, the institution of this tribunal aims at developing 
a sense of honour in all workers. The maxim: “Man does not live by bread 
alone” is also applicable to the workers. 

The Tribimal of Social Honour is composed of a professional Judge as pre- 
sident, and of one representative each of the employers and the employed. The 
following cases may be defined as offences against social honour and as coming 
the purview of the Court — 

(1) If employers or their representatives abuse their authority to imduly ex- 
ploit the working capacity of any member of the staff or to tarnish his lionour; 

(2) if employees imperil the peaceofthe undertaking bymalevolent agitation, 
especially if in their capacity as “confidential advisers” they deliberately inter- 
fere in an illegal manner in the management of the undertaking, or persistently 
seek to destroy the “community spirit” among the workers; 

(3) if members of the personnd repeatedly submit unfounded complaints to 
the Trustees of Labour, or if they persistently refuse to obey tbeir ■^vrittcn 
orders; 

(4) if members of the Verirauensrat betray confidential information '^vhich 
they may have received in fulfilment of their functions. 

The Tribunal of Social Honour may alternatively impose the following pen- 
alties: (1) a warmng; (2) a reprimand; (3) fines to a maximum amount of 10,000 
marks; (4) disqualification, either as employer or as member of the Vertrauens- 
Tat; (5) dismissal from the present employment. 


On the competent Trustee of Labour the task is incumbent of enforcing the 
penaitieB, oi exanuriing appeals, and ol transnntting them, if need be to the* 
Reich Ministry of Labour. A supreme Court of Social Honour in Berlin is 
empowered to deal with all appeals against decisions of the various Tribunals. 

The severity of the penalties which the Tribunal of Social Honour is authorised 
to impose, notably in respect of the dismissal of an incapable employer or of 
the isimssd of an employee for “antl-soeial behaviour,” surpasses evert-thiuE 
which had hitherto been enacted for the protection of social order 


of workere against treongful tm™ of Sat LV e™^°S„°r£r 

to'h’et;„?s S 

succeeds, the employer must pay the worSr7nld2^;:SSr^^^^^^^ 
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depends on the length of time of emplojonent, hut must not 
one third of the wages or salary for the past calendar year If the dismissal 
“s ^^estly athiary, or based on absolutely paltry moUves, ot dne^an 
abuse of the Lployer’s position, the Labour Court can award an mdemm y 
equal to the whole of the last year’s remuneration 

The Trustee of Labour is empowered, m cases where several 
sunultaneously dismissed, to postpone their disimssal for 
provision is mtended to prevent unforeseen disturbances on the labour market 
and to give the dismissed persons time to seek new employment 


Social Insurance, Unemployment Relief, and Protection of Labour 

Social msurance is one of the oldest institutions of its kmd m Germany 
It was created by Bismarck on the basis of the idea of co-operative self help an 
idea which found expression already m the Middle Ages m the so called fraternal 
funds” and in the mutual aid orgamsed by the guilds, later on in sim ar un s 
estahhshed by the corporations of nuners Nowadays the State organises 
self help and supphes funds ont of its own exchequer in the event of ade^a e 
means for assuimg the existence of those of its citizens ■ivho are threatenc y 
the vicissitudes of life not being otherwise forthcoming It is ^vell known a 
the German system of social msurance has served as model for all other natioM 
Nevertheless the development of social msurance m Germany dunng t e 
years followmg the Great War proved far from satisfactory, various branc es 
of that msurance havmg been placed m a most difficult position in consequence 
of currency mflation and the alarmmg growth of unemployment resultmg ro® 
the War Disablement insurance alone showed a deficit of 17 ,000,000,000 mar on 
the basis of a calculation of all future revenue and expenditure and of the pay 
ment of mterest The funds at the disposal of social msurance in Ger^n) 
were reduced from 3,6 mdhards which they totalled immediately after the ar, 
to barely one milhard m 1924 after the mllation period On the other ban » 
the number of unemployed had risen from 900,000 m 1924 to over six mdho^® 
m 1933 It IS thus easy to conceive the enormous difficulties ^nth which 
branches of social insurance were con&onted at the latter date 

Hence the National Sociahst Government rightly considered it to be an 
imperative duty to ehmmate, by the utilisation of its available financial re 
sources and the creation of a new order of thmgs, the dangers menacmg the 
existence of the entire edifice of social insurance 

Among the measures taken was the law of December 7, 1933, relatmg to the 
reform of pensions, under the terms of which the method of repartition among 
all the insured of the sums payable to pensioners was transformed mto the 
method of the formation of mathematical reserves for every insured person 
The premiums were fixed m such a way that the value of all future premiums, 
mcluding the capital at the disposal of the social msurance fund and the contn 
hution of the State with the interest, would guarantee the sum foreseen as 
necessary for covermg all funire expenses The favourable results produced 
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by this reform are already visible, and tlie German workers of all categories 
are to-day relieved of any anxiety for their old age or in case of accident. At 
the same time various decrees have aimed at reshaping sick insurance. Com- 
missioners appointed by the Ministry of Labour have successfully set to work 
to suppress existing abuses and to create a more solid foimdation for the sick 
insurance fund. 

On July 5, 1934, a law was promulgated concerning the new organisation 
of social insurance. The idea inspiring this law was to put an end to the obscurity 
resxilting from the excessive splitting-up of the Reich insurance system, and to 
increase its productive capacity by means of a process of unification. The law 
in question divides the Reich insurance into the follo\ving five branches: sick 
insurance, workmen’s pensions insurance, employees* insurance, disablement 
insurance, and miners* insurance. 

It is interesting to note that all proposals put forward %vith the object of 
transforming the institution of social insurance into one of universal insurance 
comprising pensions for all citizens of the Reich were firmly rejected by the 
National Socialist Government, which clearly expressed itself in favour of a 
return to Bismarck’s principles, whilst adapting the latter to the guiding ideas 
of the new regime. . 

As the practical disappearance of tmemployment made it possible to guarantee 
the financial stability of the annuity insurance schemes and to further develop 
the system of benefits, a law was passed on December 21, 1937, for the purpose 
of utilising these possibilities. Its provisions include the following: — 

(1) In order to ensure thatthe disablement insurance scheme and the employees* 
insurance scheme are permanently placed on a sound footing, the following 
annual payments have to be made out of the unemployment insurance fund : — 

(а) to the disablement insurance fund: — an amount equal to 18 per cent of 
its annual income from contributions; 

(б) to the Reich Institution for Employees* Insurance : — an amount equal to 
25 per cent of its annual income from contributions. 

Moreover, the Reich Government Avill provide the money required to supple- 
ment the income of those two funds derived from contributions and other sources 
in order to ensure that the scales of insurance benefits can be maintained. The 
Government has thus assumed a legal guarantee for the satisfactory working 
of the disablement and employees’ insurance schemes. 

(2) In order to ensure that the miners* pension insurance fund is permanently 
placed on a sound footing, the mine workers’ section of that fund is to receive 
the foUo\ving annual payments: — 

(o) Rm. 105,000,000 from the Reich Government; 

(6) Rm. 50,000,000 from the disablement insurance fund. 

In addition, the employees’ insurance fund has to make an annual payment 
of Rm. 18,000,000 to the clerical employees’ section of the miners’ pension 
insurance fund. The law also provides that the contributions paid to the miners’ 
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pension and sick insurance funds by the insured persons and by the employers 
are to be proportionaUy readjusted and that the mne workers contributions 
to the unemployment insurance fund are to be reduced This is eqmvalent to 
raismg the poss wages of the insured persons by about 6 per cent As a result 
the contributions now payable by the mine workers m respect of then social 
insurance ivill be on the same level as those payable by other workers, whdst the 
beneBts receivable by them will be greater Mme owners on the other band 
will have to pay an additional amount of Rm 25,000,000 or Rm 30,000,0 


•per annum 

(3) The benefits payable under the disablement and employees’ msurance 
schemes >vill be readjusted as follows — 

(a) For purposes of population pohcy, msured women workers intending to 
get married will have refunded to them that portion of the contributions which 
represents their own payments Orphans’ annuities and children s a owances 
wiU be paid to the age of eighteen so long as the beneficiaries attend a school or 
are m receipt of vocational education or training Children s allowances e 
mcreased in respect of more children than two Workmen’s widows ® 
entitled to an annuity even though they may not he disabled, provided that t ey 
have to brmg up more than three children 

(6) The time spent with the fightmg forces or m connection with the Reich 
Labour Service wiU be counted part of the legal waiting time 

(c) Payments made to persons on active war service will be mcreased for the 
duration of such service 

(d) The dormancy regulations are miugated m favour of persons disabled 
during the war 

(fi) They will be mitigated all round wherever several annuities payable m 
respect of disablement insurance, employees’ insurance and mmers pension 
msurance comcide 


(/) Reversionary rights will be simpbfied and any hardships in connection 
with them will be removed 


The law also contams a clause providmg that an annual amount of from 
Rm 270,000,000 to Rm 280 000,000 has to be paid durmg the period 1938-41 
out of the unemployment insurance fund in order to build up a special fund under 
the control of the Reich Government with a view to augmenting the children s 
allowances paid to persons having a large number of children Finally, the law 
gives every German citizen below the age of forty the right to jom the social 
insurance schemes Up to now, this right (or duty) had been confined to workers 
and other employees The new law, therefore, is actually the first step towards 
a national insurance scheme Thanks to the improved benefits, the increased 
children s allowances, and the reduced contributions payable by miners, it 
improves the financial position of the working commumty as a whole to the 
extent of more then Rm 500 000,000 per annum At the same time it permanently 
safeguards the financial basis of the disablement insurance, the employees 


i 
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insurance, and the miners’ pension insurance funds, wthout mcreasing the 
contributions payable by the parties (except, as stated, the mine owners) 

The following figures for 1937 ivill convey a notion of the importance of 
social work in Germany the sicL insurance, with 22,300,000 msured, paid 
mdemmties amountmg to Rm 1,423,200,000, the disablement msurance ivith 
27,200,000 msured, Rm 314,100,000, the old age insurance, ivith 19,200,000 
insured, 1,209,100,000, the employees’ msurance, with 4,400,000 msured, Rm 
333,500,000, the miners’ pension msurance, ivith 700,000msured, Rm 206,300,000 
This makes the enormous total of Rm 3,486,200,000 paid for mdemmties of 
various kmds m a smgle year 

The fact that despite this heavy expenditure the funds at the disposal of 
social msurance mcreased from Rm 4,627,800,000 m 1932 to Rm 7,439,200,000 
m 1937, furnishes proof of the progress achieved m this domam under the 
new regime 

An mstitntion, the activity of which had proved unsatisfactory durmg the 
years precedmg the advent to power of the National Sociahsts, namely, the 
“Reich Institute for the Piocurmg of Work and for Unemployment Insurance,” 
assumed a new importance m consequence of the almost complete suppression 
of unemployment m Germany Instead of assistmg the imemployed by an in- 
crease of the dole, the Third Reich has procured work for them Hence the 
Institute in question, which in former tunes was well nigh crushed by the burden 
of rehef required by the unemployed and therefore condemned to an absolutely 
unprofitable activity, has meanwhile been put m a position to devote its re- 
sources to new constructive work Its chief function now is to act as trustee for 
the Reich Government m connection ^vitb the systematic distribution and util- 
isation of the available labour This means that the subject of unemployment 
msurance will henceforth be approached from a new angle, masmuch as its 
benefits >vill not become operative until every other opportimity of assistance has 
been exhausted In other words, the central idea underlying the unemployment 
msurance scheme is no longer the insured’s claim to rehef m return for his contn- 
hutions to the fund, but rather his conscious support of the steps taken by the 
Government to properly distribute the sources of labour 

Although the subscriptions of the workers had been constantly augmented, 
the Institute, before Hitler’s advent to power, found itself conironted by an 
enormous and contmuously mcreasmg debt — amountmg m 1931 to about 
1 ^ 2 . nulhard marks — ^i^hich frequently necessitated State intervention To daj, 
however, not only is the Institute self-sustammg, hut it is also able to 
reheve the State and the municipahties of a burden of emergency relief, which 
amounts to some Rm 3,000,000,000 

The procuring of work constitutes an important factor m a countrj which 
counts o\er twentj milhon workers, in which new opportunities for work are 
not nbv aj*8 a^ ailable, but m which, on the other hand, a sufficient number of 
suitable workers exists Hence the necessity of t certam equilibration An equi 
libntion IS ncce«sarj hetl^ccn the different categones of age and the dificrent 

13 
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l\Tiv 15 1935 autlioiismg the Reich Institute to prohibit by a veto on migra 
tion -within the Reich an undesirable accumulation of potential workers m 
rsm«^^r«clrly affected by unemployment, and the law of November 5, 
1935, whfeb centrabscd in the Reich Institute the functions of piocmmg woi , 
of giving professional advice, and of pfocurmg places for , 

The Reich Institute is thus reqmied to carry out certain 
,„thm the prerogative of the Government, at its own “ 

mdependen? organ of the latter Hence, it is at the same time “ Gov^'f 
authority consciously detached and separated from the f 

administration as a whole This particular legal status has >>'=“ 

It because of the need for an instrument capable of adjusting i 

time to the reqmrements of the labour Situation Without having rs _ 

needless comphcations and difdculues Moreover, this plan of 
tantamount to the practical acknowledgment of the fact that the sy 
distribution of labour as part of the general activities of the State is v 

a matter that it demands a separate and always available appara u ♦ 

although subject to State supervision, speciabses m this particular om 
Without in any way questioning the need for umformity m the who ® ® , 

State administration, it must be conceded that the principle of the 
labour — so potent m the domain of private economy — has a claim to 
in the sphere of national economy also and that the administration of a mo 
State must pay due regard to the progressive development of economic co^^ 
ditions At any rate, practical expenence has shown that the setting up o 
Reich Institute as an mdependent organ of the Government has been amp 


justified by the results achieved 

The Reich Institute itself is domiciled in Berlm Its subordinate organs 
the thirteen Regional Labour ^Exchanges (mcludmg the special Saar rue 
branch of the Rhineland Regional Labour Exchange for the Saarland), an t e ^ 
m their turn have for their subordinate organs the 345 Local Labour Exc ang 
The latter, together with their branches and other ancillary organisations, 
a dense netivoik spread over the whole territory of the Reich, so that close an 
direct contact with every economic undertaking and every employed or employ 
able individual is immediately possible at any moment The supervision ot 
Institute falls to the competency of the Reich Minister of Labour, so that t le 
umtj of State pohey is always ensured , 

On October 1, 1937, the Reich Institute could look back upon the tent 
anniversary of its foundation The experience collected m those ten years has 
confirmed its claim to existence A national economy entrusted -wuth so 
a programme as that of the Tour-Ycars Plan cannot do mthout a State institution 
for the proper distribution of labour The natural corollary of the right to work 
IS the duty to give assistance to those who may be out of emplojunent at an) 
time 1 his, at least, is a moral obligation on the part of the national community 
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organised as a State So far, the legislation governing unemployment msurance 
does not jet correspond m full wth the importance to ivluch the latter is entitled 
ivithm the framework of the Reich Institute A reform m this sense is bound to 
come, as there is an imdoubted need for an mstitution capable of pajnng regard 
to the requirements of the labour situation as well as to those of the State more 
thoroughly than it has been able to do m the past 

The mtroduction of the “work book” for workers of all categories is of great 
importance for the control of the professional repartition of the German nation 
as well as for the rational distribution of labour 

Other important measures have been passed relatmg to professional educa- 
tion mth the aim, not only of remedymg defects caused by the shortage of 
speciahsed workers, but also of restormg the vigour of those ^vorkers ivhose 
capacity has been diminished m consequence of a long period of unemplojment 

The protection against ivrongful dismissal, of ^vhIch mention has alreadj 
been made, constitutes only one aspect of a legislation mtended to protect the 
workers Other measures have as their object the protection of wages and 
salaries, the regulation of hours of work for women (especially expectant mothers 
or women in childbed), the protection of joung persons and children, protection 
agamst accidents and vocational diseases, etc AH these measures have been 
umfied The State organisation for the carrymg out and supervision of measures 
to protect the workers is concentrated m an organisation laioivn as ^htQexverhe 
aujaicht., the officials of which co operate with the Trustees of Labour and with 
the disablement msurance authorities A^^Museum of the Protection of Labour” 
has also been opened 

On April 30, 1938, the Government promulgated a law {JvgtndschutzgesetT^ 
governing child labour and the hours of work for young persons, by which the 
existing legislation on these subjects was unified, with the addition of some 
important improvements Its scope extends to all young persons g ainf ully 
employed or undergoing a course of apprenticeship, wtb the exception of a few 
occupations such as domestic service, farm labour, sea-gomg sbippmg, and nver 
transportation Child labour is prohibited on prmciple, but if adequate precau 
tionary measures are taken, children (below the age of 14) may be employed to 
a hmited extent The new law also raises the age of protection from 16 to 18 
The eight hour day has been retamed for young persons (between 14 and 18), 
but the hours of attendance at vocational schools are to be counted as -ivorkmg 
time Overtime is prohibited for all young persons beloiv 16, and night work is 
prohibited on prmciple for all young persons The exemptions made m respect 
of hotels, restaurants, bakeries, etc , have been considerably narrowed down 
An extended weekend comprismg the time between 2 p m on Saturday and 
6 a m on Monday has been introduced for all young persons This mterval 
IS to serve the purposes of physical and mental relaxation and of tra inin g m the 
principles of National Sociahsm The annual hohdays are to be as follows 
young persons below sixteen 15 workmg days, young persons above sixteen 12 
workmg days These periods axe automatically mcreased to 18 days, without 

13 * 
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regard to age, if a reasonably long part of tbe holiday time is spent in a camp or 
on one of the tours organised by the Hitler Youth. 

Social ■welfare likewise forms a branch of social policy in the new Germany, 
and wU be dealt with in the foUo'wing chapter. It is another domain of national 
life in which the acti-vity of the National Socialist Government has yielded 
remarkably fruitful results. Similar results have been obtained in respect of 
the solution of the housing problem, which goes hand-in-hand with the problem 
of urban settlements, the aim of which is to procure for the worker an mvner- 
occupied home worthy of the name. 



IX. 

Social Welfare 


The two fundamental principles of the new Germany can be defined as those 
of the “national community” and “leadership.” In the National Socialist State, 
social welfare is not merely a matter of secondary importance, the corollary, 
so to speak, of more or less inevitable defects in the social organism; it is, on 
the contrary, a permanent duty towards the collectivity — ^in other words, a 
permanent social scr\dce in the highest sense of the word. 

Thanks to the decrease of uncmplojnment, the number of persons dependent 
on tmemployment relief has greatly diminished since the advent of the new 
regime. Thus new possibilities were opened to the work of social welfare, which 
could henceforth, in addition to assisting necessitous persons, contribute to the 
furtherance of the general interests of the nation, to the maintenance and deve« 
lopment of its vital forces, and to the upbringing of healthy youthful generations. 

To fulfil this object, it was necessary to stimulate and concentrate the entire 
energy of the nation. Just as the State is completed by the Party on which it 
is founded and with which it is identified, the institutions of public assistance 
dependent on the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Labour are 
completed in an ever increasing degree by institutions of private assistance, 
the work of which is carried out under the direction of the Party for the 
common aim. 

The principal institutions of private assistance are the National Socialist 
People’s Welfare Organisation (Nationalsozialistische Volkswohlfahrt, commonly 
designated by the letters NSV.); the Protestant Home Mission; the Catholic 
Caritas Union; and the German Red Cross. These four great organisations not 
only work hand in hand, but have become closely linkcd'Up ^vith the State 
institutions for public welfare throughout the Reich since 1933. This close 
connection between public and private assistance has foimd outward and visible 
expression in the foundation of the “Reich Union of Public and Private Welfare 
and of Assistance to Youth.” The National Winter Help {WinterTiilJswerh des 
Deutschen Volkes, commonly designated by the letters WHW.) and the Work 
of Assistance to Mother and Child {Hiljswerh Mutter und Kind) have furnished 
by their efforts, and by the results obtained by those efforts, that social ^velfare 
has become a matter for the entire German nation. 

Public Assistance 

A more precise delimitation of the powers of the State in this domain has 
been carried out since the beginning of 1936. The Reich Ministry of Labour 
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md to the activity of the institutions of private assistance 

Since the leading personahties in the National Socialist movement are, fo 
the most parirveteraL of the Great War, the “spirit of the trenches” prevai 
m the new German State Care for war mvahds and for the ^ 

victims of the War is a duty of honour in the Third 8 

a sacred task to enable war mvahds to lead a care free existence With tta mm 
m view It has, smee 1933, become an established P™tiple to 8'““' 
priority of right to employment All undertakings are obhged I>y 
a eertam nrLier of posts for disabled war veterans Of ;‘'”'= \ 7,000 tabled 
men who were without employment at the end of March, 1933, p 
27,000 had thus been able to find work withm the next two years, and 
progress m this direction has since been aecomphshed Special 
eluded m recent times between the social welfare centres and the medical a 
ations have resulted m considerable improvements m the methods of 
to persons who are blmd or who suffer from skuU injuries in ' 

war An annual supplementary allowance of 60 marl^ is accorded to 42 , 
servicemen already m receipt of their pension » /• i nf war 

A notable amelioration m respect of assistance given to the families 
victims was introduced by a law under the terms of which widows were 
a pension of 60% of the full pension of their deceased husbands, m a 
to a supplementary pension of 34 marks r i, tvx t nnal 

The gratitude of the new Stale towards those champions of the i^ati 
Socialist movement who ivere wounded in the course of the strugg e ° 
National Sociahst Party for power has found expression in the fact t ^ 

have been placed on an equal footing with those who ivere disabled in t e a 
Chancelloi Hitler has moreover decreed the appropriation of 500,000 
yearly from the funds of the Party for the benefit of both categories o men, 
who have sacrificed themselves on behalf of the nation . 

All ■workers and employees whose productive capacity has been serious y 
reduced m consequence of an accident are likeivise entitled to the same 
ment as the disabled war veterans The spirit of national sohdanty has resulte 
in the creation of a “roundation for the Victims of Labour ” Assistance for t e 
blind has been greatly furthered by the estabhshment of a Reich Association 
for the Handicraft of the Rlmd 

Another important measure of social welfare has been the law concerning 
“assistance to small pensionaries,” destmed to come to the help of many thou 
sands of persons who, oiving to the depreciation of German currencj m the m 
flntion era, ha\c lost their savmgs, and thus been deprived of the fruit of years 
of labour and of their means of support in old age 


the assistance of war mvahds, of 
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German youth benefits to a large extent by a series of comprehensive measures 
taken by the Ministry of Labour in the domain of child elfare. Considerable 
sums are at the disposal of the Ministry in order to assure the’ development of 
a healthy generation thanks to timely care given to children Avhose health is 
delicate or precarious. 

Nafional Socialist People's Welfare Organisation 

The most important organisation of private assistance in Germany to-day is 
the National Socialist People’s Welfare Organisation (commonly designated by 
the letters NSV.), created by order of Chancellor Hitler on May 3, 1933, and 
inspired b)’ the National Socialist principle: “the individual interest must be 
subordinated to the general interest.” 

Contrary to the welfare institutions of former times, the NSV. is a creation 
of the entire nation. Its guiding principle is that “claims on the community 
can never be greater than duties towards the community.” Conformably ^s^th 
this principle, it demands from each individual the conscientious application 
of all his resources in the struggle for existence in the interest of the nation; 
and it like^vise demands of the entire nation a similar sacrifice on behalf of 
those individuals “in difficulties and misery.” 

’ Hitler’s dictum: “one for all, all for one” has found in the creation of the 
NSV. its loftiest expression. Help for the individual in distress is no longer 
considered as almsgiving, but as a manifestation of the will of the community 
to succour its necessitous members by all the means at its disposal and to en> 
courage them to pursue their route as free and independent personalities capable 
of rendering service later on to the nation, each of them in Hs respective sphere. 

Social welfare in the National Socialist State is inspired, first and foremost, 
by the idea of the welfare of the entire community. If, on the one hand, its mission 
is not to come indiscriminately to the help of every needy person regardless of 
circumstances, its duty is invariably to assist deserving persons ivho have been 
deprived by a cruel destiny of the means of raising themselves by their o^vn 
unaided strength. To be efi'ective, a truly social organisation of collective welfare 
must not delay its assistance imtii a person has become sick or been othenvise 
reduced to Helplessness; its mission is to prevent such an eventuality. Hence 
“prevention rather than cure” is the motto. 

Whereas in former times social welfare in Germany bore a mark of compassion 
and was only practised in individual eases; such welfare is to-day based on a 
spirit of sacrifice on behalf of the co mmuni ty at large. Without such a spirit 
of sacrifice there can be no spirit of comradeship, no real friendship, and no 
real national solidarity. This spirit of sacrifice Mone guarantees the value of 
human personality and the possibility of survival of a national community. 

A comprehension of these fundamental principles inspiring the NSV. like- 
wise renders comprehensible the fact that the assistance given by it is essentially 
of a supplementary nattire — ^i. e. that it in nowise dispenses either the State or 
the municipalities from their primordial duty of helping necessitous persons. 
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Two fundamental prmcples inspire the NSV 1) the obhgation for the com 
munity to contribute to the maintenance, welfare, and assistance of the people, 
2) the necessity of contribntmg by thm work to the education of the German 
citizen in the sense of the development of his social sentiments 
Before diseussmg the two mam institutions created by ‘he NSV . 

“Mother and Child” and the National 'Wmler Help Work {WtTlierMfswerL, 
commonly known for the sake of abbreviation as 'WKW ), it is well to refer 
to other branches of its activity which although not so well knoira ate not less 

of considerable importance «TT,tl..r 

Among these mmor organisations, mention should be made of the Uitier 
Hospitahty Fund” (Htrter Freiplalzspende) for the Tuhrer’s old comrades in 
the struggle for power Thanks to this fund it has been possible to send no leaver 
than 532:328 mLhers of the SA , SS and NSKK , as weU as other persons 
for a ivell earned rest m the country Mention should also be made of the 
akhm, the object of which is to assure to each mdmdual his own bed, the iNSv 
has distributed upwards of 900,000 beds, mcluding the Imen, at a cost o 
30,000,000 marks Another aspect of the activities of NSV is the placmg o 
hundreds of thousands of “Hitler youths” in camps, where they hve in tents, 
with the aim of developing them physically and morally 

No account of the rehef work undertaken in the Third Beich would be comp e e 
wthout a reference to the activities of the National Sociahst Sisters of 
to the work of assistance for tuberculous persons, to the special aid furnishe m 
the case of damage to harvests m certam regions, to the campaign agams 
contagious diseases, to the assistance given in the event of catastrophes, etc 
The bare enumeration of these various social activities suffices to impart an 
idea of the tremendous efi'orts on behalf of the national welfare which are being 
made m contemporary Germany 


•'Mother and Child” 

The family, as constituting the foundation of social life, is the starting point 
of the activities of the NSV , and the nucleus around which those activities 
revolve The great oxgamsation known as “Mother and Child” was estahhshe 
in 1935 Its aims are alike of a hygiemc and an educational nature The followng 
are the principal tasks assigned to the organisation — 

1) to contribute to suppress economic distress unfavourably influencing the 
health, consequently also the joy of hfe, of famihes who ore otherwise physically 
fit Among the means envisaged for this purpose are financial rehef, the procur* 
mg of work and Wohnungshtlfe 

2) To contribute to the progress of mother and child welfare from a hygienic 
standpoint, in the interest of the entire nation This task comprises measures 
on behalf of expectant mothers and women m childbed, as well as the care of 
joung mothers and children 

3) To look after children who have not yet attained the age for attending 
school Tins duty is confided to the kindergartens m toivn and country, especially 
during harvest time 
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The practical carrying-out of these tasks is, wthin each local group of the 
NSV., assured by an assistance office “Mother and Child,” managed by a woman, 
which receives and studies the requests of the mothers and advises them ac- 
cordingly. There are some 26,000 such offices; work in them is shared by com- 
munal sisters, matrons of homes, kindergarten governesses, and nurses. The 
total number of these helpers exceeds 227,000, of whom over 100,000 are vo- 
luntary workers. 

The organisation is financed in the first place by subscriptions of the members 
of the NSV. The Fiihrer has, in addition, provided for the financing of the big 
social schemes from surplus WHW. funds. 

According to the statistical department of the organisation, 160 homes for 
children and 308 similar homes for mothers existed in 1936. The number of 
children who, in 1937, were enabled to enjoy a holiday in these homes or in 
the country was 480,000, Since the advent of the new regime the number of 
children who have benefited by such a change of air totals 1,800,000. 71,000 
mothers and about 8,000 babies and toddlers found accommodation in the 
homes for mothers during the same year — making a grand total of 246,000 thus 
assisted since the creation of the organisation. In the summer of 1937 the NSV. 
ran 4,319 day nurseries and kindergartens in the country during harvesting in 
>vhich an average of 103,000 children were looked after each month. So far, 
some 2,700,000 women have sought the assistance and advice of the “Mother 
and Child” offices. (See Piets. 127, 128.) 

The National Winter Help (WHW.) 

An appeal to the nation signed by Chancellor Hitler and the Minister of 
Propaganda Dr. Goebbels was issued on September 15, 1933, which under the 
watchword “"War on Hunger and Cold** announced the creation of “Winter 
Help Scheme” {WinlerhUfswerk) on a grandiose and hitherto imkno^vn scale, 
in order to famish the proof of the active solidarity of the whole German people. 
Contrary to similar schemes 0 C 5 ,aaised in. the paat> the caEryiag,-au.t of the new 
plan was entmsted to the Government itself with the collaboration of the entire 
nation. The execution of the scheme was placed in the hands of Dr. Goebbels. 
All Party organisations, public authorities, industrial and commercial asso- 
ciations, were called upon to help in the good cause. A “Reich Committee of 
Organisation” came into existence, supported by provincial committees 
and by a Reich Advisory Committee consisting of Ministers and Reich 
Governors. 

The question involved was one of supplementary assistance to millions of 
human beings. A difficult task, for the solution of which less than a fortnight 
was allotted, confronted the 36 men assembled three days later in Berlin, ivith 
Erich HUgenfeldt, the leader of the NSV., in the chair, since the winter help 
■\\ork was scheduled to begin on October 1. 

In a lecture delivered by Hilgenfeldt some time later on the occasion of a 
reception of the Diplomatic Corps and representatives of the foreign Press by 
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f roTPiPii Affairs of the National Socialist Party, the lecturer 
the Bureau for Foreign j i,„ x,tm m carrvinc out the programme 

descnbed the dtffieulues by m caring 

•‘no one ehaU suffer from hunger ” “Lmnt ^iLfty of the mam 

fact that tvhen the muter help work began its of the 

“y\;‘t'r:rLrr::s Tbe’rr^ent decrease uuemplo^em 

was aeeompamed by a dimmufon of the n B “llhons The 

category, which during the second winter 1934/35 totted 13 1935/37 

numL7sank further fo 12 9 nulhons m 1935/36, » ,1“ l*Veo— 
reaching 8 9 milhons m the fifth ivinter, that is, 1937/38 
It IS important to observe that the numher of persons who are 
the WHW 18 greatly superior to the number of unemployed, since 
embraces all old age and other smaU pensionaries, as ■well as ah p 
restricted means and those who had formerly been unemp oye 
period — m short, everyone who, although not included in t e g 
unemployed, is in need of supplementary help vTffW 

Another initial difficulty to be overcome arose from the fact that ^ 
did not, at the outset, possess any developed apparatus, 
completed m the course of time Yet durmg the first \vmter 1933/ t e ^ 
was able to collect a sum of over 350,000,000 marks, as compme 
average of 94 milhons collected on behalf of wmter rehef durmg te two 
immediately ptecedmg the advent of the new regime The WHw 
350 milhon marks m 1933/34, about 360 milhon m 1934/35, miiuo 
1935/36, 408 million m 1936/37 and 410 milhon marks m 
more than 1 9 bilhon marks altogether smce its mauguration in 193 
figures mclude both donations in cash and kin d In 1936/37, 550,000 
potatoes, 2,100,000 tons of coal, 4,000 tons of meat and 9,300 tons of fis tve 
distributed among the needy 


How was it possible to ohtam such results? 

In order to an8^ve^ this question it mmt be recalled that the WHW , which 
18 henceforth constituted as a permanent mstitution of the German nation, 
divided into district and local groups on the model of the National Socia 
Party itself The leader of the NSV , of which the WHW forms a branch. « 
directly placed under the Mmistry of Propaganda All the formations of the 
^atlonal Sociahst Party, as wcU as the fightmg forces of the Reich, the pohcc, 
the Labour Front, take part m the work, in addition to the various organisa- 
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tions for private assistance, such as the Protestant Home Mission, the Catholic 
Caritas, the German Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the Technical Aid, etc.*). 

All these achievements in the domains of organisation and finance ^vould, 
however, risk remaining fragmentary without the active support of an im» 
mense number of voluntary* members of both sexes. During the ■winter season 
1937/38 over one million volunteers came to the help of the good cause. Thus 
is explained the small amount of the administrative cost of the WHW. Already 
in the preceding year 1937/38, the cost of administration amounted to only 
1.8% of the total amount of donations. 

The most varied means are employed to obtain the necessary funds. For 
instance there is the “one course Sunday,** on \\hich only a single course worth 
at the most sixpence per person maybe served, whether in families or restaurants ; 
the profits thus realised are handed over to the WHW. On other week-ends 
street collections are organised, on which occasions plaques and badges are sold. 
Supplies of food are furnished in the country* by the peasants, in the to^vn8 
by wholesale and retail dealers. A certain percentage is donated from all salaries 
and wages. Persons wth current banking accounts, as w’cU as all industrial 
and commercial firms, are in'vited to give a monthly donation. Lotteries, the 
tickets for which are sold for sixpence, are organised in the streets. Leading 
personalities in State and Party collect money in the streets on behalf of the 
"WnW. Best kno^m artists co-operate voluntarily in performances of the most 
varied kinds. All the sums thus collected are for the benefit of the WJdW, (see 
Piets. 123, 124, 126). 

The 'WHW. is not less important from the standpoint of national economy. 
The purchase of food supplies occupies the first place in this respect. The WHW. 
not only represents the largest potato and flour market in the world, hut is 
also the biggest buyer of fish and other articles of food. The supply of fish 
to the WHW. amounts to 20% of the total supply to the whole of Germany. 
The Hamburger Fremdenblalt observed that about 9,000,000 lbs. of fish were 
“filleted” for the account of the WHW, -^vithin two months, thus affording 
far aisay haadreds af wunSren? of both eexes ta Altoas. "Not only 
that; the big-scale action of the WHW. rendered possible for the first time, the 
maintenance in active service of the entire high sea fishing fleet in Altona even 
during those months which had hitherto been regarded as a period of inevitable 
stagnation for the fishing industry. 

The purchases effected on behalf of the WHW. like'wise exert a salutary effect 
on the regulation of the markets, by preventing sudden excesses of offers ■with 
their resulting fall in prices. When, during the drought in the summer of 1935, 
a shortage of fodder led to an increased slaughter of cattle, the WHW. expressed 
its readiness to take over large quantities of canned meat. In the same 
year the WHW. took the initiative of canning several hxmdreds of thou- 
sands of tons of vegetables. During the winter 1936/37 the WHW. bought up 


During the winter 1937/38 a Berlin lady, Frau Fricdel Schumann, rode through East 
Prussia and collected in all 160,000 marks for the W±iW. 
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some 19,000,000 Wogroms of fresh vegetables, which m coaseqpenee of an ex 
oeptionaky good hardest could not be sold on the open market and which would 

have otherwise have been lost , i *i fantor 

It goes without saymg that an adequate supply of coal is the mam factor 
m thf struggle wagld agamst cold Duriug the inntcr 1937/38 more than 
2 100 000 tons of coal were distributed, to say nothing of peat and wood An 
idea of the extent of the work necessitated by such a demand, and “ 
nomic value for the nation, can he obtained when it 15 borne in mind that the 
nunes of the Saar region would he fidly occupied for four months in order 
to supply the amount of coal required The transport of such a quantity of coal 
would have reqmred 200,000 trucks— i e a goods tram sttetchmg froni Berlm 
through the South of France right mto Spain'— if a special system of distn 

bution had not been organised 

The clothes and materials hitherto distributed by the WHW wo^d reipire 
a bale of cloth greater than the earth’s cucumference (42,000 kms ) The 2 million 
pairs of house shoes and hoots for the WHW rehef 1937/38 were made chiefly 
in the border areas of the Reich 4 u j 

Nor must the creation of work due to the manufacture of plaques and ba gcs 
for the WHW he forgotten The diamond cuttmg industry m Idar Oberstem 
was able to occupy 2,000 workers four times for twelve weeks each time Similar 
favourable effects were produced by the manufacture of plaques and badges m 


the Erzgebirge and the Thurmgian Forest ^ 

In March, 1938, an unexpected and colossal demand was made on the WH 
with the remcorporation of Austria which, due to its splendid organisation, 
It was well able to cope with Up to the begmning of June, 1938, some h 
milhou dmners had been served on 200 field kitchens set up in vanous 
of Austria Furthermore, foodstuffs and clothmg coupons to the value of /2 
nulhon marks have been distributed Up to the same lime, 92,000 children 
from Austria were brought to all parts of the Reich for hohdays of 
weeks’ duration The contmgent for 1938 numbers 140,000 Similarly, 
men and women are also to be given a lengthier vacation in the Reic 
The generous Imes of this rehef work in Austria can be seen from the fact 
that up to the beginning of June, 1938, as many as 743 trucks of foodstuffs 
and clothing had been sent into that country By the time the WHW starts 
Its 1938/39 operations, 1,264 more trucks of foodstuffs, particularly potatoes, 
gram, fats, sugar, meats and cereals will have made their way mto Austria 
There are to he 73 trucks hearing clot hin g, principally shoes, suits, dresses 
and underclothes By September, 1938, 85 milUou marks -i^tU have been made 
available for allcviatmg the more urgent distress 

The favourable effects produced by the WHW and tbeir importance for the 
German economy are recognisable even in distant regions The Christmas trees 
distributed under its auspices total more than 10% of the entire consumption 
of Christmas trees m Germany, whibt the number of books distributed by it is 
three times greater than the annual number of books pubhshed m Germany Hence 
the WHW has developed mto an indispensable factor of German economic life 
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It should be emphasised that the WHW. exercises its activity Avithout any 
regard to politics, race, or nationality. As Chancellor Hitler said at the opening 
of the ■winter season 1935/36: “we exclude nobody. We combat the Communists 
and •we strike them do^m if necessary. But if a Communist says *I am hungry* 
then he must be given food.” The number of foreigners ■^vho received assistance 
in 1937/38 -^vas approximately 90,000. Jetvs in poor circumstances are given 
assistance through the offices of the Jewish WHW. 

The accotmt given above -will, it may be hoped, suffice to give the reader 
a general lie^v^ of the immense task accomplished by the WHW. — an example 
of national solidarity tvhich cannot fail to impress even a prejudiced observer. 
It cannot be denied that the WHW. has furnished a new proof of that “Socialism 
in action,” the activity of which can be witnessed also in other domains of life 
in contemporary Germany. 

Hitler kno^vs from his o^m experience how difficult is the ^vorkers’ struggle 
for existence, since he was himself a working man who shared toil and distress, 
but also hope and belief in social justice, with his comrades. By his intellectual 
qualities and his force of character he has succeeded in raising himself from the 
ranks of the masses to the position of leader of a nation. Hence when he took 
upon himself to endeavour to solve the problems of social welfare and social 
happiness, he did so tvith personal knowledge of the indispensable conditions 
of such a solution. 
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Housing and Home Settlements 

A solution of the piohlem of housing and home settlements was more urgently 
necessary for the new Germany than for any other country, smce on it 
the possihihty of aeeomphshmg the social and economic problems which she 
has set herself Hence the new regime l^s apphed aU its resources to the solution 
of the problem m question All the competent organs of State and I'arty ar 
noiv working together m view of the execution of a gigantic programme com 
prismg aU branches of the building trade Included in this programme are tne 
transformations rendered necessary m urban areas by modem hygiemc 
ments One of the principles underlying the new bousing plans is to a or 
families the possibibty of development, whilst home settlements to eiwure « 
possession of the soil for the racially and morally fittest elements of the popu 
lation , 

At the same time all these measures have the result of creatmg new vro 
and of thereby impattmg fresh activity to economic life 


The Housing Problem 

The increasmg demand for dwellmgs, attributable mamly to the large increase 
in the number of marriages, made the necessity felt of hastemng the b o 
of smtahle dwellmgs with the help of the State This help chiefly assume 
form of guarantees calculated to encourage private initiative to lumis 
necessary means The direct supply by the State of funds for biulding purposes 
is hmited to the fulfilment of certain obhgations which private economy wou 
he unable to carry out 

The most urgent necessity confronting the authorities was to pro^ude so 
called “emergency homes,” the groivmg demand for which had placed t e 
mumcipalities before a problem which became constantly more difficult to 
solve m the measure that the economic crisis became more intense The number 
of homeless families contmuously augmented; and, moreover, the law concern* 
ing “scarcity of divelhngs,” which had hitherto enabled the municipahties to 
take possession of old dwellmgs m order to house therem homeless fanuhes, 
e-rpired at the end of April, 1933 On the other hand, existmg pohee and admiois 
tratiic regulations compelled the municipahties to provide shelter for sue i 
families Having regard to this situaUon the Reich Government immediately 
placed 15 milhon marks at the disposal of the municipalities for building pur- 
poses, and thus rendered possible the construction of some 14,000 dwellings 
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These dwellings have for the most part taken the form of lodgings in t^vo- 
floor houses ^vith a garden, the object being to place large families as far as 
possible in natural and healthy surroundings, and thereby develop their attach- 
ment to the soil. 

Developments on the housing market showed, moreover, that the measures 
hitherto adopted •were insufficient to enable those classes of the population 
forced to live in overcro^vded tenement houses to exchange their unhealthy 
dwellings for others more suited to the requirements of modem hygiene. Hence 
other efforts had to be made to come to the assistance of those who suffered 
most from the housing crisis and who were quite unable to help themselves. 

The Reich Government decided to biiild houses wth cheap dwellings for 
one or several families, the rent of which is adapted to the very limited means 
of the masses of the working-class population. To this end some 70 milUon 
marks were appropriated up to the end of 1937 under the Law of March 30, 
1935, for building loans (from 1,000 to 2,000 marks), which was instrumental 
in 69,000 dwellings being completed. At the beginning of May, 1938, the Reich 
Minister of Labour allocated an additional 48 million marks for Government 
loans to continue these operations. Thus 118 million marks all told have been 
made available so far for this activity. As the average Government loan amounts 
to 1,300 marks, the above mentioned 48 million marks ■will suffice for 30,000 
dwellings. 

Contrary to the tenement houses of the preceding era, these “houses for the 
people** must on principle he semi-detached or built in rows, and each may 
contain only two floors (i- e. ground floor and first floor). Only in the event of 
there being insufficient ground available for building purposes, or if such 
ground is too expensive, may these houses have two, or at the most three, 
storeys in addition to the ground floor (see Piet. 129). 

Each house must have as large a garden as possible. Particular importance 
is attached to the rent, >vhich as a general rule may not exceed one-fifth of the 
tenant*8 income. Should, in course of time, the tenant’s financial position im- 
prove, or should his family increase, his dwelling must as far as possible be en- 
larged or suitable alterations be made therein. 

One of the most pressing tasks of the new regime was the improvement of 
sanitary conditions in the to^vns — a task, the accomplishment of which had 
been perpetually postponed in previous years. The hygienic and social condi- 
tions which had arisen in consequence in a number of to-wns could no longer be 
tolerated. Between 1933 and 1935 the Reich appropriated about twenty million 
marks for this purpose. Compared ■with the importance of the problem, the 
satisfactory solution of which will require several decades, the sum may appear 
small. The main thing, however, was to encourage the municipalities to take 
the matter in hand and to organise a systematic study of a new and difficult 
question. 

Work in this direction has begun in ten large cities, whilst about t^venty 
smaller towns have sufficiently advanced their preparations for hygienic re- 
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posal MenUon shoxild ^^i^f.on of buildings, for the partition of 

themselves invested a considerable ® -qq miUion marks 

now tie guarantee, assumed by the Retch amount to about 500 mtlhm ma 
Hence tt proved pos.thle to gtve a tremendous tmpetns “ ” 

dweDtng. m the new Germany Whereas *»"= number of dwellmgs bndt m IS 

amounmd to 159,121, teaehmg 202,113 m 1933, 319.939 “t W34 J63 810 m 
1935, 332,370 m 1936 and 340,392 m 1937 Al“getber 677 870 bkeh o 
with 1 458,124 fiat, have been erected smce January 30, 1933 
estimates of the Reich Statistical Bureau the prospects for „f 

durmg 1938 contmue favourable Provisional estimates give the “ 
dweUmgs completed m the first quarter 1938 at 15,000 more than m the sam 
period of the year before , . j- 

Measures have been taken to encourage the development of goo 
architecture, to ohtam the best arUstic results possible under prevailing 
nomic conditions, and to prevent the excesses of individuahsm 


Home Seitiements 

One of the articles of the programme of the National Sociahst 
“We wsh to create a new home for the German worker We wis o 
healthy dwelhngs with the necessary bght and fresh air and 
healthy future generations ” The buildmg of new dwelhngs and t e org^^^ 
isation of home settlements arc mtended to contribute to the reahsation o 
desiderata , 

One of the prmciple aims of the social pohey of the Third Reich has 
the development of home settlements The exploitation of such a sett enien 
has the advantage of considerably improving the standard of life of the avor e , 
and also of aflordmg him protection in diflicult times The National Socia s 
regime likewise encourages this development for ethnical and national reasons 
From the National Socialist standpoint, conditions m Germany must he sue 
as to assure a sohd basis of existence to every worker and to confer on * 
a share in the possession of the national soil, thereby teaching him to love ns 
country and dca doping wthm him the will to defend it This is the principn 
meaning of the new housing pohey, of which the work relatmg to home sett e 
ments forms only a part 
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An increase of wages invariably entaUs an increase of prices, and in the long 
run the former becomes illusory in view of the increased cost of living. Hence* 
the necessity of maintaining a fixed level of prices. From the National Socialist 
standpoint, an improvement in the standard of living is not incompatible ivith 
a stabilisation of wages and prices thanks to the creation of home settlements. 

The o^mership of a house and of tbfc ground on which it stands, the exploita- 
tion for one’s own benefit of a rural property, however small, contribute to raise 
the standard of living, since it enables the family to reduce its purchases of food. 
On the other hand, the savings thus made can be applied to the satisfaction 
of other needs, such as clothing or furniture, etc. In this way the settler also 
furnishes work to others. 

A home settlement thus means better housing, better food, and security of 
work for the settler, consequently the improvement in the standard of living 
of his family. Home settlements are also a factor in the “battle of production;” 
they contribute to render Germany independent of food imports and to the 
intensification of her economic life. 

The aims of the German home settlement work were defined by Chancellor 
Hitler in a proclamation dated March 29, 1934, in which, after having described 
that work as one of the important and most difficult tasks of the Reich, he 
ordered that measures should immediately be taken to ensure a homogeneous 
organisation of home settlements throughout the entire Reich, whereby the 
experiences of the past should be utilised in so far as they were of value and 
avoided if they had proved detrimental. 

The carrying-out of the work was based on the conviction that in view of 
the present economic structure of Germany, a complete reorganisation of the 
German “vital sphere” was indispensable, and that the housing schemes of 
the National Socialist regime could not be better realised than by the creation 
of small settlements. 

Hence the small settlement forms the basis of the whole housing policy of 
the new regime, which rightly sees in it the best form of settlement for the 
poorer classes of the population, since it affords the German worker the possi- 
bility of supplementing his slender income by the self-production of a consider- 
able part of his requirements. Over and above this, it is calculated to awaken 
his love for the native soil. The organisation of the small settlements conse- 
quently is a most important measure ofnational policy under all its varied aspects. 
It has been powerfully encouraged by means of loans and guarantees by the 
Reich, and also by the granting of numerous fiscal and administrative privileges 
and facihties (see Piet. 131). This fundamental readjustment was effected 
by the Reich Ministry of Labour as the competent department for the housing 
and settlement policy of the Government in close association -trith the Reich 
Home Settlement Office of the German Labour Front in Berlin. The latter 
•with its various regional branches is concerned "with the social aspects of these 
homes, more especially the family farms. By indicating ways and means of 
construction and fostering healthy and attractive living, the Bureau exerts 

‘ 14 
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cf Aryan descent, tvho are racaUy ^d ptyarc^y 

^n°v::!l"r;uTar« 

l“rreW rtdlrXs lL financiauy aided the settle- 

“ELonsic considerations predominate in aU ZZ 

isationot home settlements. In order “ in such places 

ments, it is enacted that settlements shaU only be estabusn ^ . 

■where the permanent economic welfare of the settlers appear offices of 

:lidates\re submitted to a rlgorons selection by ^‘“Led Pari 
the Labour Front; it necessary, a medical f°”X"be settle- 

cular attention is paid to the suitability of the groun e price and 

ment is to be estabUshed, and also to the questions of the J, . „f 

the rate of interest. The main objeet in view is that the »-";2se “ani- 
the future settler’s existence is assured. Hence, on principle, only 
dates ate accepted for settlement who are in possession of a statue m 
derived from their professional work. ,I,,refroin 

The cost of estahUshing a. settlement, and the expense resdtog 

for the individual settler, must as a matter of principle be reduced 

"With this aim in view it is enacted that, apart from the groun , —ajirg; 
building and the general costs of establishment must not exceed 4,00 
‘in exceptional cases, however, they may amount to 6,000 and even 7, 
Amortisation and interest together must not exceed 35 mar s a mon ’ 
ceptional cases 40 marks. In no case may they exceed one-fourth ot e 

cash income. ;f»ble for 

Every settlement must comprise 1,000 square metres of land, su ^ ^ 
exploitation in order to afford the settler a sufficient material basis o view 

The houses, of simple design, must be solidly built and planned wt ^ 
to the convenience of their inhabitants. Friendly assistance and a 
always at the disposal of the settler in order to assure the success o 
venture. . 

Small settlements have thus been established on an entirely ne>v 
.basis, and their future development is financed by new methods. > 
originally the costs of construction and establishment of the various sett em 
were almost entirely covered by means of loans granted by the Reich, t cs 
costs, as well as those necessitated by the purchase of the land, are hence or 
furnished to a large extent by private capital by means of first and 
mortgages. Moreover, the settlers must themselves contribute from 10 to /o 
of the value of buildings and land. Hence financial contributions by the Rcic 
are Umited to general assistance. 
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The impetus thus given to the establishment of home settlements is proved 
by the fact that -whereas from 1931 till April 1933 nearly 30,000 small settlements 
ivere established, no fewer than 17,611 were established alone during the last 
tivo months of 1933. In 1934 the number of new settlements was 30,628; and 
in 1935/36 their number w’as 91,000 (not including some 12,000 which were in 
process of construction at the end of 1936). In 1937 there were 31,260, which 
is 10.2% of all new dwellings in housing blocks. 

Not less than the small settlements, the encouragement of the building of 
owner*occupied houses is intended to familiarise the idea of the lmking»up the 
population wth its native soil (see Piet. 132). The loans originally granted 
by the Reich for the construction of small homes were supplemented by a sum 
of twenty million marks appropriated for the purpose in September, 1933, 
under the terms of the law for the reduction of unemployment. The action on 
behalf of the acquisition of owner-occupied homes was completed by a contri- 
bution of 7,000,000 marks placed by the Reich Institute of Unemployment 
Insurance at the disposal of the construction of such homes. The number of 
OA^er-occupied homes built in consequence of these measures amounts to 
about 30,000. 

Since, however, the action in question has given, outside the immediate 
sphere of its application, a powerful impetus to the building of owner-occupied 
homes >vithout recourse to public funds, the success of tbe measures adopted 
is far greater. This success finds its expression in the fact that owner-occupied 
homes constitute one-third of the dwellings built by help of Reich sxibsidies. 

Dwellings for agricultural labourers (see Piet. 130) built in the course of 
preceding years required radical and urgent measures with tbe aim of consolidat* 
ing the proprietorship of their owners and rendering them independent of 
the situation on the labour market. About 8,000,000 marks were appropriated 
for this purpose. Many settlers were thus able to purchase more land, to en- 
large their sheds and other outhouses and to rear livestock. It was also possible 
to .facilitate the ecnnnmic wtuatiou of tbe- pwnej-oeeupiar hy postponing the 
payment of instalments on his debt in case of illness or untoward circumstances. 

The law of Match 30, 1935, destined to further the construction of dwellings, 
appropriated 12,500,000 marks for the building of otvner-occupied homes for 
agrictiltural handicraftsmen and labourers. Conformably with the same law 
plans have been drawn up for the building of 7,000 homes or settlements for 
workers employed in the aixeraft industry. 

The Future Housing Programme 

The forms ■which the future housing programme in Germany will assume 
have to a large extent been determined by the policy pursued in tbis respect 
since 1933. Apart from purely rural settlements, three groups of houses and 
settlements can be distinguished, namely, small settlements, owner-occupied 
homes, and rented homes. 


14 * 
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settlement is thus a source of supplementary earnings 

The oivner occupied home-ivhether m the form of detached or semi detached 
houses or of houses budt in roivs-also has a garden 
ornamental The house is generally mhab.ted by its ovm 
Hence the owner occupied home remams, for the most part, res 
middle classes , tlsA 

Rented homes, m houses consistmg of one or two Boors m “ 
ground floor, are mdispensable for those sections of *>>= ;3’ ™ 

Se one hand, are not adapted to the mrmmg of a small settlem , d^^^^ 

the other, lack snffiaent funds to build their own home The need f 
homes makes itseU especiaUy felt m distnets which ate unsmted for the con 
Btruction of settlements, i e in large cities 

A fundamental pnnciple of the housing programme is that aU “ 

settlements— except, of course, those specially built for themselves y 
owners— must be, alike as regards their size and their fittmgs, as . 

as possible in order to adapt the rents to the limited means o t e wo 
masses Improvements may be made in owner occupied homes later on 
jKissu ivith an mcrease m the oivncr’s spending power and the gro^vlno n 
for more space, for instance, attic flats, whether independent or „ 

built With regard to rented homes, the aim is to hmld them in sue a 
I that large flats can if necessary, be divided up into small ones ivit ou 

great an expense bemg entaded d f i 

" The mfluence exerted by inadequate purchasmg power on the deman 
dwellmgs, especially m the case of fanubes bvmg m rented homes, was 
to light m the course of a discussion at the Congress of German Municipa i 

m 1935 Answers to a questionnaire on this subject yielded the following resu 

m the autumn of 1934, m nearly all parts of the Reich, more than one t 
of the demands was for two room fiats, about one fourth was for one too 
flats and less than one fifth was for settlement houses It ^vnll he seen from t is, 
that the demand for rented homes is very large Efforts ivdl be made during 
the next few years to satisfy this demand by a methodical transfer of sett e 
ments from the area of large cities to the smaller toivns and rural areas 
More than one half of the houses which are to be built tvithin the next ten 
^ears is destined for the poorer classes of the population On the basis o t c 
average income today in Germany, the workmg man shoidd pay a maximum 
monthlj rent of about 26 marks, and the employee 45 marks 

T^^o special tasks have been set for the budding and, more cspcciallj, the 
housing and settlement policies under the Four Year Plan namely, the erection 


/ 
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of homes for rural labour and of dwellings for the workers and employees of 
what might be termed the Four* Year Plan factories. 

In order to increase agricultural production, permanent and trained labour 
must be available. Above aU the younger generation is to be kept on the land 
and the tendency to migrate into the cities effectively combatted. One of the 
chief causes of the latter is inadequate and dilapidated living quarters. Accord- 
ing to investigations made by the Reich Nutrition Estate there is a shortage 
of 350,000 form dwellings. Nor is it sufficient to erect, as was formerly the case, 
rows of houses for one or more families >vith inadequate stables and sheds. The 
farm hand must have his own house to live in \vith sufficient yard space and 
outhouses as ^vell as his plot of land. This is the only ^vay he can increase his 
income by his own efforts and so make life worth living on the land. 

The importance of the proper housing of rural labour can be seen from the 
fact that on March 10, 1937, Minister President Goring at the suggestion of 
the respective Ministers issued a “Decree for Speedy Erection of Smtahle 
Housing for Rural Apprentices and Homes for agricultural Workers and 
Craftsmen.” As to the provision of housing facilities for the people employed 
in the new industries, etc., this is a project which has an immediate demand. 
As these new industries >vill be required to start off immediately with a 
maximum output and Avill he operated by a big complement of hands it is, 

• of course, necessary that factories and the necessary housing facilities are ready 
at one and the same time. The Commissioner for the Four Year Plan, therefore, 
requested all Departments concerned in Party and State to see that this work 
is carried through mth a mmimtim amount of friction throughout. And, as 
a matter of fact, several thousands of such houses are already under construction. 
At the same time, the aims of the Government housing policy are observed 
in that most of them have been established in the form of small settlements 
and family homes. The management of the various undertakings have assisted 
the financial side by giving loans, thus making things very much easier. 

Numerous organisations cooperate in the task of creating home settlements. 
AU the various departments of the Labour Front are at the disposal of the 
authorities for this purpose. The officials of those departments carry out the 
duties entrusted to them, although sncb duties embrace a mde scope and are 
frequently complicated, in return for a very modest remuneration. They are 
assisted in their task by the mimicipalities who seU tbe ground reqiiired at the 
loAvest possible price and who reduce proportionately all the other costs entailed. 
The authorities ^vho are empowered to grant State aid in the shape of loans, 
guarantees, or reduction of taxation, have the duty of looking after the bene- 
ficiaries and of furnishing them wth all the aid of which they may stand in need. 

The common aim of aU these efforts is that the schemes of home settlements 
may be carried out for the benefit of the family. In this common endeavour 
to encourage the building of workers* dwellings, the municipalities and 
the other authorities as weU as the settlers themselves coUahorate svith the 
Labour Front for the development of the settlement idea in every conceivable 
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form. Settlements are bmit alternately trfth “houses for the people” and 
o^mer-occupied homes, so that all reasonable demands of those in search of 
accommodation may he satisfied under the conditions, however, that true 
community settlements shall result, that is, that all class and professional 
distinctions are brushed aside. 

Settlements in contemporary Germany are “community institutions” in the 
best sense of the word, where no class distinctions are kno>vn. Neighbourly 
relations and a common task beget, in the conviction of the National Socialists, 
a true national community. 

All eflforts coimected ^'dth bousing in Germany have a particularly interesting 
aspect as, in contrast to most other civilised countries, they are concerned 
not only -with the actual 4 walls but with furniture and fixtures as •^vell. Con- 
sideration has been given to German needs and taste in the mode of living and 
all tendencies toward deviation or decay in housing standards are systematically 
opposed when introducing new ideas. As in the treatment of the housing 
question so also with regard to furniture and fittings, artistic and cultural lines 
are followed in keeping ^vith National Socialism, one might say, primarily 
with the social idea of National Socialism. This is visible in the matter of price. 

The entire ^vo^k done In this sphere can readily be understood by anyone 
■svho has had opportunity to note the naturally high standard of housing 
cultivated by the Germans. 


SECOND PART 



*‘Actiozi and eelf'creatlve acluevement are the best |;Tadnators fox 
zneasnring our capabilities.** Dr. Joseph Goehbels 


XI. 

Germany’s New Economic Outlook 

Let US Start tvith fundamentals. Economic policy, as universally understood, 
is the adoption and application of measures of all kinds for the regulation of 
production, distribution and consumption of goods vital to the satisfaction of 
human requirements. 

These tasks have always remained substantially the same and are not stib- 
jected to any great mo^cations by virtue of ctdtural, social and political 
considerations. Nevertheless, they have undergone varying forms of develop- 
ment in diiferent countries and at various periods of history. Moreover, the 
benefits to be derived from economic development have not always been en- 
joyed by the same strata of human society. Take the capitalist system, for 
instance. Here all economic gro^vth is governed by the principle of profit-making 
for personal gain. The capitalist system is seen bestowing its blessing upon the 
exploitation of human laboxir for the sake of ensuring the personal aggrandise- 
ment of the entrepreneur, industrialist or business magnate. It was in the nature 
of things that this system, which has now been definitely discarded by Germany, 
should give rise to the Marxian type of economic socialism based on the class 
struggle and envisaging the imqualified victory of the proletariat over capitalism 
to be achieved by inducing the >vorker to cut himself entirely adrift from the 
employer even at the cost of ruining the latter and disrupting the economic 
life of the nation. 


The Appeal to Common Sense 

The Marxian doctrine stands at one end of the pole. We have to look to the 
other end to discover the gmding principles of Germany’s new economic outlook. 
Like all other expressions of Nation^ Socialist philosophy, these principles 
are governed by the supreme conception of the political community. National 
Socialists hold that the forces and energies which a people is capable of develop- 
ing by the right use of its physical and spiritual powers, and by the full utfl- 
isation of the natural resources of its oivn country constitute the real -wealth of 
the nation. The economy of a people, -viewed as the development of these racial 
and geographical forces, is therefore the guardian and bearer of the national 
wealth. Hence, everyone who is engaged in this economic process, no matter 
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whether hie rank or position is high or low, or whether he is or is not able to 
develop his innate eapabiht.es to the fullest extent, should feel his share of 
lesponsibihty for the welfare of the nation as a whole 

It stands to reason, then, that those who, under Germany s 
eome forward to do their bit, great or small, towards the task of national mte 
gration place themselves under an obbgation In other of tte 

responsible persons This obbgation grows in proportion to the size of * 
sham in the administration of the nation’s wealth Each has his *are, =«nj 
it be no more than the value of the product of his hands or his purely physical 

“tSs point can he expressed m a ihfferent way The worker fulfils his duty 
towards the commumty as a whole when respondmg to a seme of ma p 

and actmg as a self respeetmg member of the community, he performs 

taken on by bim m a conscientious manner, taking good care of the oo s 
materials entrusted to him The peasant or farm labourer does his duty 
member of the community when he devotes himself to the proper c va 
of the land which is the national heritage, stnvmg to ohtam the best poss 
results He becomes the nation’s food winner and it is expected of ® 

purveys the fruits of the soil to his people at prices 'ivithin the reach ot 
of his compatriots engaged in •work of a creative character The man in c arg 
of a business undertaking does his duty -when as entrepreneur, “idustn t 
busmess man or artisan be concentrates his efforts on the task of fulnmng 
puhUc function, this inner conviction will help to promote the success o 
actmties, that is, his gam is the promotion of the welfare of the communi y 
“We are all m the same boat,’* declared Dr Schacht, Reichsbank Presiden , 
in the course of that memorable speech he dehvered some two years ago ^a 
K.5mgsherg “There is only one thing to do we must put our trust in t e se 
ivorthiness of this boat and in the skipper who is in command 

This Bubordmation of all phases of economic life in Germany to the suprem 
idea of the social community finds its most tangible e'vpression m the 
mental programme which Chancellor Hitler mcorporated m his first ad css 
the Reichstag “The nation does not live for the sake of the economic system* 
and the economic system does not exist for the sake of Capital, on the contrary, 
Capital IS the servant of the economic system and the economic system 
servant of the people ” 

Another important point Germany’s present economic system is based on 
the principles “Right to Work” and “Maximum Efficiency” Economic policy, 
as formulated by Adolf Hitler, is the sum of all economic measures 
to achieve national totahtj and to safeguard the existence of all workers ® 
general insistence on service as a self imposed duty is a guarantee for the main 
tenance of the social community as •well as its national •vitahty and strengt 
The identical tram of thought holds good when we turn to consider the nature 
of Germany’s commercial relations To be sure, “Supply and Demand” continues 
to he the guiding principle m this domain, hut the new outlook presupposes 
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the building up of an economic order of things •which finds a place in its scheme 
of things for the ethical aspects of the economic system, in the realm of production 
as •well as in the field of marketing. Therefore the National Socialist State itself- 
takes charge of production and marketing. Self-interest •which cannot be divorced 
from private enterprise can no longer, -under these nov circumstances, operate 
to the detriment of the general ^velfare of the nation as happened in the Germany 
of the past. The individual comes to realise that his own interests are advanced 
^vhen he identifies them •with the common good. 

Another principle of National Socialist economic policy affirms that every- 
thing falling under the heading of economic achievement can be reduced to a 
question of capability. Hitler made a public utterance to this efiect when one 
of his most ardent followers deemed it necessary to insist on carrying “co-ordin- 
ation” to the extent of having efficient business leaders removed from their 
posts of trust and replaced by Party members wbo, though able to point to a 
fine political record, were wthout the requisite technical or commercial quali- 
fications. Experience gathered during the first few months following the accession 
of Hitler to power, served to bear convincing testimony to the soimdness of 
this -viewpoint, whose disregard was everytvhere invariably signalled by derange- 
ments in the proper management of affairs. “Industry,” Dr. Schacht is always 
insisting, “is an extremely sensitive organism, and any disturbance from whatso- 
ever side it may come, acts like sand in the cogs of a machine.” 

The Economic Regime 

Prejudices aside, anybody \’isiting Germany again for the first time after an 
interval of five years, cannot fail to be impressed by all the obvious signs of 
an economic renascence. Particularly so if he makes a point of -visiting any of 
the industrial centres. The environs of Berlin would suffice, not to mention 
those beehives of activity clustering around Essen in Westphalia, and Dresden 
in Saxony. He would see factories, formerly dilapidated and closed do^vn, now 
reopened and refitted, working once again under normad conditions. "He woidd 
see the army of employed workers increased by hundreds of thousands, and 
above all, note the loading ramps piled high Avith commodities, stand amazed 
at the sight of the constant stream of big transport lorries, each -with its four- 
^vheeled or six-^vheeled trailer. It would be brought home to him with striking 
force that all the signs and portents, which five years ago told the story of 
business depression, had vanished into thin air and been replaced by an auspicious 
display of reawakened enterprise. Now let us suppose that be wanted to probe 
the real reason for this economic revivd. Actually, he ■\vould not have to go 
far in quest of the facts. A mere glance at the official figures would serve as a 
prelude to an understanding of what has really happened. 

Apart from the fact that unemployment has been overcome and more 
than 3 million new hands have become part of the productive machinery, 
the daQy working hours have risen from 7.26 to 7.86, unemployment relief 
has dropped from 3.2 to 0.3 milliard marks, and the Reich tax returns groAvn 
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bv 7 3 milliard, industrial production has increased in value from 39.9 mil- 
liLd in 1933 to more than 75 milliard marks in 1937. During 5 years of 

National Sociahst economic poUcy the manufacture of paper has mcreased 

by 50%, that of Diesel oU by 66%, coal 68%, fuel oil 80%, nuneral od 90%, 
rayou 100%, luminous oU 110%, steel 167%, lubricating oil 190 /„, petrol and 
other fuels 470%, aluminium 570% and 6hre wool 2,500% etc. 

The confidence of the people in its economic policy finds expression in 
bank deposits. In the public savings banks the deposits increased from D.4 ind- 
hard in 1932 to 12.1 milliard in 1933, reaching 14.6 milliard in 1936 and Ib.l m 

1937. The output of coal amount- 
ed to 104.7 million tons in 1932, 
109.7 million in 1933, 124.9 mil- 
lion in 1934, 143 million in 1935, 
158 million in 1936 and 184.5 
million tons in 1937. The output 
of lignite presents a similar pic- 
ture; 122.65 million tons in 1932, 
126.79 in 1933, 137.27 in 1934, 
147 million in 1935, 161.37 in 
1936 and 184 million tons in 
1937. 

A no less impressive curve is 
furnished by the German pro- 
duction of steel and cast goods, 
as well as in her iron output. 
In 1933 German steel production 
amounted to 9.660 million tons 
increasing to 13.555 in ’ 
16.010 in 1935, 18.614 in 1936 
and 19.202 million tons in 193 u 
In 1938 it is expected to reach 
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In 1938 It IS expected to red'-*- 
approximately 21 million tons. Castings rose from 1.4 to 3.7 million tons m 
the Same period. German iron ore production comprised 1.3 million tons lU 
1932, attaining 2.6 million tons in 1933, 4.3 in 1934, 6 in 1935, 7.5 in 1936 and 
9.6 million tons in 1937. 


It ^vould he vrrong to suppose, however, that this palpable material success 
is the thing that counts most of all. There is another and more telling aspect of 
the matter. The business man or entrepreneur of yesterday had, by force of 
habit, made a practice of devoting hours of his time to a close study of market 
fluctuations, lie judged the degree of his success or failure by the story to be 
read withm the covers of Ms account hook. Or he read the verdict pronounced 

by the yearly issue of the Statistical Bureau. These things belong deflnitely 
to the past. In the intervening years, he has been given a very good object 
lesson •which has scrsxd to bring home to him the fact that the importance 
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of “fignres,” pure and simple, aside from their immediate practical value of 
coxirse, can be largely influenced by considerations which he beyond the domain 
of calculation and profit-assessment. 

These years of national rejuvenation have served to strengthen the German 
business community in its present conviction that political factors and State 
guidance play a supreme role in influencing developments. And this holds true 
of those •which, at first glance, seem to have precious little to do mth business 
or industry. 

General confidence in the stability and future of the present regime is having 
a fruitful efiect upon business and industrial activity of all descriptions. Small 
trader and big industrialist alik e feel safely armed to meet and surmount all 
lets and hindrances^ lurking in' the road of progress. Their armour is the com- 
forting knowledge that today they do not stand alone. The duality of State 
and Industry is being forged and moulded into a higher unity. The class struggle 
has been rooted out of the social organism and the entire nation has struck 
out along new paths ^s’hich ^vill eventually lead to the ultimate achievement 
of a social synthesis of the entire nation, a synthesis in which the industrial 
leader and his following, employer and employed, are united by bonds of com- 
radeship and common effort. Adi these achievements have had the immediate 
effect of casting off the shackles imposed in the past upon the creative energies 
of the toiling masses. Labour and common drudgery are transformed into jo^ul 
occupation. The conception of ^‘productive labour’* is able to triumph over 
crass materialism. It has become a conception of fulfilling one’s duty towards 
the nation and sharing in the responsibility for the destiny of the nation as 
a whole. 

How have these successes been achieved? "What were the guiding principles 
and organisational measures adopted? 

In his programmatical declaration, to which we have already alluded, Adolf 
Hitler announced that the new 
German government •would 
pledge itseLf "to promote the 
economic interests of the German 
people, not by the devious way 
of getting the State to organise 
an industrial bureaucracy but by 
the most active encouragement 
of private initiative and recog- 
nition of private property.” 

First and foremost, and as a 
point which cannot be sufficiently 
emphasised, is the recognition of 
the principle that, in contra- 
diction to •^vhat is going on in 
Soviet Russia, the State has the 
mission of guiding industrial 
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effort but not of engaging in 
direct industrial activity itself 
Almost of equal importance is 
the pnnciple of private oivner 
ship of property as it gives the 
industrial leader the incentive to 
develop his undertaking and to 
achieve a maximum of efficiency 
and success 

The guiding Imes for the re 
organisation of German mdustnal 
life along National Sociahst lines 
are derived from these two car 
dinal principles Industry is left 
alone to manage its own affairs, 
but this management must take 
the form of working m close co 
operation, m an advisory and 
protective manner, with all its 
affihated groups and corporations and with the mdividual members of these 
bodies It undertakes to keep the Government informed about the position 
and requirements of the various branches of industry on the assumption that 
all are actively engaged m the task of national integration 



The National Socialists were no sooner m power, m the year 1933, than they 
took upon themselves to reorganise the entire structure of German industry 
The big existing associations were divided into groups with full provision for 
CO ordination Up to the Spring of 1934, matters had progressed so far that 
Dr Schmitt, then German Minister of Economics, was able, on February 27, 
1934, to promulgate the Law relatmg to the “Plan for the Organic Integration 
of German Industry ” The law m question divided German industry into thir 
teen main groups It summoned the leader of the German economic regime 
and Ills deputy to take charge of the new organisation Later, on November 27, 
when Ur Schacht had taken over the Ministry of Economics, this orgamsatioa 
was transformed by the first of a senes of official decrees, designed to realise 
mtegration of German industry, into a system of chambers each 
The of industry or a regional sector of it 

Chamher of Fen*^ er of the economic regime was dissolved The Reich 

newly created r existence as a sort of clearing house for the 

the Cmf RdcSi"n°onnT°r“’ T B-veroing body, IS eomposoi of 
Ftdcration of Germoa Hn I (™h its seven chief groups), the Reich 

mcrcc, the Reich rcderiit°or'"r'n “f Trade and Coin 

Uerution of Banking, the Reich Federation of Private 
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Insurance and the Reich Federation of Power Industry The organisation, m 
Its totahty, is subject to the control of the German Mimster of Economics who 
has the right to appoint or remove from office the president of the Reich Chamber 
of Economics and his deputy, as well as the presidents of the various mdividual 
federations 

The initial decree for achieving this reorgamsation of German industrial 
life in all its manifold phases has brought the regional bodies into existence 
Actually, the Reich Chamber of Economics is divided into eighteen regional 
chambers Each Reich federation is orgamsed m regional groups, and in district 
and local groups in the case of the Central Association of Retailers The Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry are govemmg bodies ivithm the orbit of the Reich 
Chamber of Economics 

The Reich Federation of German Handicrafts plays a particularly noteworthy 
part m promotmg the mtegration of the economic regime It is organised 
on the lines of the ancient guild system Supreme authority is vested in the 
Reich Mastercraftsman, who, at the same time, presides over the Reich Feder- 
ation of German Handicrafts as well as over the German Chamber of Handicrafts 
The Reich Federation m this mdustry is composed of fifty guild societies, whilst 
no less than sixty one Chambers of Handicrafts are affihated to the German 
Handicraft Convention for the purpose of exchanging techmcal knowledge and 
intervocational information on matters concerning the handicraft profession 

This rigid regimentation of the handicraft profession on a guild basis deserves 
to be noted as it makes the Reich Federation of German Handicraft differ 
considerably from the other federations To be sure, strong trends in the same 
direction of highly centrahsed control made themselves felt durmg the early 
phases of the orgamsation of the other mdustnal trades But trends of this 
sort soon gave way to regional considerations Proof of this is provided by the 
second Government Decree issued with a view to expediting the reorganisation 
of German industrial life It was promulgated as early as September 25, 1935, 
and Us mam object was to give a greater latitude to the regional organisation 
and to lead a^vay from the idea of a central authonty controUmg the broad 
activities of each branch of trade The Decree of the German Mimster of Eco- 
nomics, dated July 7, 1936, stressed this need for decentrahsation and is, at 
the same time, an exhortation to pay special attention to regional mterests 
and considerations 

The new order of mdustnal activity is based on the assumption that each 
busmess man, mdustnabst or entrepreneur m the National Sociabst state must 
accept full responsibihty for the management of his own affairs What was 
needed was an orgamsation so devised that it provides every possibility for 
the exercise of the powers of an authontanan State whilst, at the same time, 
givmg those hned up m the economic front the fullest assurance of bemg able 
to get their experiences and requirements brought through the active trade 
groups and regional mdustnal chambers to the notice of the powers above 
Authontanan gmdance of mdustnal effort and self government m mdustry do 
not therefore exclude one another, but are reciprocal functions 
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The Leipzig Agreement of March 1935 (see chapter Soeia Pohey ) has 
formated the principles to be folWd for bringing about collaboration he- 
te“n 1 industrial otganisatiou and the German Labour Front in accordance 
intb the National Socialist conception of the national and social synthesis. 

FoUoiraig the example set by the German Labour Front, social honour court, 
have been fstabbshed by the Reich Chamber of Econoimcs. 
are also in favour of setting up social honour courts of their oivn. Here we see 
the beginuings of a new order of things in industry. No longer any free assoc - 

ations of perLs banded together for the purpose S f *"'5 

but a umfod, well-deEued organisation responsive to State gmdance and p g 
to serve the State and formed on the basis of compulsory membership. Ihe 
conception of national economy has therefore undergone an organic 
ation of a Hnd that has spelt the end of the era in which each strove for h. 
own private gain. It signals the inauguration of a new eta in which th g 
welfare ranks higher than the profits of the individual trader. 

Such is the nature of the organisation which holds the secret of the 
industrial unity in ouUook and in action. Together with the capable and farsigM 
State guidance, it furnishes an explanation for all that has been achieve p ^ 
the present. 


Handicrafts 

1 Testimony to the important part played in German industry by 
is furnished by the foUotvmg figures: The German handicrafts industry, ® 
time of its reorganisation, vas made up of 1,542,000 independent un L 

employing in all approximately 1,050,000 craftsmen and assistants, , ’ ^ 
unskilled workers, 500,000 apprentices, 100,000 employees, such as cier , 
draughtsmen, salesmen, etc., and 250,000 additional home industry 
The industry thus employed a total of upwards of four million persons. 
about eight million persons, that is to say, one eighth of the entire pop ' 
of Germany, are today still living on the proceeds of the handicraft in us 
The handicraft industry has always been the first to sufiTer a setback in tim 
of business depression. Particularly so in Germany. At the time ^vhen the a ov 
figures held good, Germany’s six million army of unemployed was latS / 
drawn from the ranks of the handicraft industry. The turnover had slumpc 
from an average of 22 milliard marks to 10 milhard marks. 

Now let us consider the progress that has been made during the last five 

. , 59 

A good start in the right direction was made by the Law of November • 
1933, ishich, as we have already intimated, placed the organisation of the ban i 
craft industry (Reich Federation of German Handicrafts) under the complete 
control of the Retch Mastercraftsman. The number of guilds was reduced frj>® 
19,000 by reorganising them into 16,000 guilds with compulsory memberslup 
for all engaged in the trade, which comprised about 130 different handicratt 
professions for general classification purposes. The reorganisation was drastic 
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and far-reaching as it meant the transformation of 3,200 handicraft societies 
of all kinds, some of them quite independent and unaffiliated, into 750 regional 
artisan guilds. Furthermore, it meant the conversion of 390 provincial and 
district handicraft societies or groups and 90 national organisations created for 
the purpose of looking after the specific interests of the various handicraft 
professions, into 51 Reich Guild Societies and five vocational groups directly 
affiliated to the Reich Federation (Reich Estate) of German Handicrafts. It 
is worth noting that what took place was a process of simplification. Management 
and control passed into the hands of 59 chambers of handicraft. The German 
handicraft industry was reorganised for protection and achievement and the 
money spent on the running of this organisation has been reduced from 60 
million marks, in pre-Hitler years, to 40 million marks. 

Another big step fonvard ^/as the introduction of a master-craftsman testing 
and examination system on the basic principle that no one should be allowed 
to practice any handicraft as a means of livelihood unless in possession of a 
proficiency diploma. The necessity of this measure becomes obvious enough 
when it is pointed out that formerly only 40 per cent of those engaged in handi- 
crafts took the trouble to take out a diploma of merit. Higher standards of 
proficiency in all handicraft occupations has been the direct outcome of this 
innovation. It has also meant a great extension of the State-controlled arts and 
crafts schools. Each guild and handicraft chamber bas had to intensify its in- 
structional activities to cope with the necessity of allowing each would-he 
plumber, carpenter, tailor and so forth to obtain hi8“master*sceTtificate”without 
which there is no admittance to the ranks of the craft or profession. 

The Labour Front is doing much in the same way to help out here, whilst, 
of course, many candidates for the coveted certificate, particularly in the home 
industries, are induced to apply themselves to the task of learning their trade 
with greater interest and diligence. 

It is a siga of the new labour ethics that the chambers of handicraft have set 
up their own social honour courts. The standard of achievement has risen con- 
siderably, due in part to the increased amount of publicity given to the handi- 
crafts at exhibitions and fairs, and, in part, to the insistence on sane values in 
art and life. Mention should he made here of the impressive House of German 
Handicrafts which has been erected in Berlin, and whose lattice-work of wrought 
iron and whose stone statues of artisans, powerful in conception and execution, 
have evoked unqualified admiration. As the headquarters of the German handi- 
craft industry, it contains an exhibition of craft achievement. The entire furniture 
and equipment bears testimony to the value and beauty of things created by 
the human hand. Some of its rooms are used for housing a permanent display 
of the latest achievements of the various craft professions designed to make 
them kno^vn to the general public. A permanent display of samples of export 
articles is designed to assist both exporter and foreign buyer in making their 
selection of hand-made articles. 

The story of the activities of the Reich Federation of German Handicrafts 
contains many interesting features. These include: — 
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m The founds, ot the German Handicraft Institute Its ohjeet is to help 
(1) Ihe lounomg to bnnc about an improvement in the 

of artistie achievement especially with regard „„ipn,ents etc 

m dress and interior decoration, m the plannmg of settlements, 
iZ) A large number of experienced architects are enbsted to give 
in'— wbch have to do inth the granting of contracts 
new huddmgs This is done to ensure as far as 

new huildmg project is earned out m a saue and proper Tudustn 

GeseUschaft^’^whieh has been founded by the German Hcmbcraft Indus.^ . 
finances buildmg projects, m particular, the erection gj^een 

supervises the financial and architectural eKcution of 

societies for the promotion ot bmldmg activity have been ^ ,al 

engaged m finding for the German handicraft industry c q j^ndi, 

to enable it to launch out m the execution of bmldmg schemes of 

mcludmg big projects ^ i r German handicraft 

Apart from these special measures, the revival of the Germa 
mdustry has been the direct outcome of the German industna 
■which has had the natural effect of augmenting the purchasing 
nation as a whole The dechne of the number of unemployed craft 
their assistants is phenomenal In the metahworkmg mdustry, or ^ 

there has been an estimated 70 per cent dechne m the number out o 
' 76 per cent in the clothmg mdustry The aggregate turnover amoim^^^^^ 

some 15,000,000,000 reichsmarks, which is over 50 per cent pAQ qqO 

1933 figure By 1937, the total had further risen to about 1»,UU , » 

reichsmarks. 


Industry 

The principal tasks of the Federation of German Industries which, 
the reorganisation, is the largest and most important German industrial o 

ation, arc as follows* To arrange for its members courses of mstruction m 

meal subjects, to expound and advocate the adoption of new techmeal proccs i 
to advocate the employment of new workmg materials and to exhort mem 
to pre^ent the wastage of raw materials Also, to instruct its members m 
economics of their particular branch of the trade {market research an s ^ 
analysis), to exhort its members to raise the standard of output bj the a 
of efficient methods of business (enhghtened office management, eugenic ^ ^ 

conditions, scientific hookkeepmg and accounting), and to offer advic® ^ 
(jiicstions relating to trusts as well as to obtain an msight into the ivorkmg o 
trusts and to take an active part in their development and control 
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Additional tasks of equal importance: to act in an advisory capacity in pro- 
pounding questions of taxation as applied to the individual trades ; to deal wth 
questions of freights and transport costs; to deal ^vith commercial^ and currency 
questions; to handle questions relating to national defence and air raid pre- 
cautions; to report on matters affecting the welfare of the particnlar branch 
of the trade; to advise in all problems of a business and social character directly 
affecting the branch; to collaborate in the training of the rising generation; 
to cooperate in the holding of fairs and exhibitions. 

Every employer of labour must be a member of the Federation of German 
Industries by virtue of the fact that, under the circumstances, it would be 
unjust and inequitable to allow the individual to reap what the many have 
so'svn. Acceptance of the National Socialist outlook is taken as implying a pledge 
to work in fellowship for the attainment of the maximum of efficiency and 
achievement in the serwee of the State and the nation. 

The Federation of German Industries is composed of 29 industrial groups 
which are organised under seven main group leaders into 225 branch groups. 
It is an imposing structure which provides possibilities here and there for siraplfi- 
cation and absorption. Comparing, however, the new organisation whose 
structure can be taken in at a glance, with the unwieldy and loose jumble of 
industrial associations that formed the Reich Federation of German Industry 
of yesterday, it trill be seen that the latter was made up of no less than 1,185 
associations, tvhilst the Association of German Industry had almost as many. 
Incidentally, German industry is, next to that of the United States of America, 
the most specialised industry in the world so that its organisation has, of neces- 
sity, to reflect tremendous varieties of functions and activities. 

A concentration of organisational energies on this scale is very important 
from the viewpoint of national economy. It becomes absolutely imperative when 
the State is pledged to the attainment of a great goal such as the Second Four 
Years Plan. It is a question then not of establishing a network of officialdom or 
an industrial bureaucracy, but rather of getting each branch of industry organ- 
ised, either on a branch or regional basis. This ^rill enable it to solve the big 
problems >vhich have been set by the State in the interest of the community 
as a whole. 

The Second Four Yeats Plan makes big calls upon the output of German 
industry because it sets out to realise a big-scale production of raw materials 
Asuthin Germany in order to make the country independent of the outside world 
in the matter of raw materials. The new organisation warrants the hope that 
the industry will be able to make full use of the latest discoveries of chemical 
science. 

The market situation obtaining at the time of the first Four Years Plan con- 
fronted industry \rith tasks which placed demands of a special kind on the tech- 
nical and business capacities of the various concerns and undertakings. The 
character of the market situation was largely determined by State requirements 
and accounted for the extraordinary rapid gro:vth of the share-issuing industry. 
The restoration of the war industry in the Third Reich in pursuance of the plan 
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1 A few data lelating to the artificial production of benzole or rubber by 
Trust (I G Farbenindustiie) will no doubt be of interest to the reader throng^^ 

The high pressure hydrogenation process developed at their Oppau worlds and jj gjj jjdy 

on a large technical scale at Leuna proceeds from the fact that in the coal there tT 
be found the identical component parts as they are already contained in mincra an 
If benzole is decomposed by chemical analysis in its basic substances m its hvdro''eo 

be found that it consists of about 85% (weight)of carbon and about 15% (weight) o y 

If ll e starting materials which can be made to day to serve for the production of benw 
as petroleum tar oil lignite pit coal are subjected to the elementary analys s it vol . 
that also these substances chiefly cons st of carbon end hydrogen containing however rc 
to the benzole less hydrogen, furthermore, other starting materials such as oxygen 
and lulpl ur which should not be contamed in benzoic It is therefore essential to e 
the contents of hydrogen of the starting materials by the accumulation of hydrogen 
c\cr> other element except carbon and hydrogen should be eliminated j„fd 

the molecules of benrole arc smaller than those of the starting materials these roust be ren 
smaller still 1 e the molecule must be split j, 

T1 IS iplilting of the molecule and the conversion of the greatest part of the coinpnn 
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contained m the coal, in liquid hydrocarhon, iviU prove successful in the presence of hydrogen 
under high pressure An acceleration and control were eifected hy the employment of appro- 
priate catalysers reaction negotiators, the basic substances of which consist of metals and non- 
metals, which themseKes remain unchanged and yet must hriug about the described required 
effect 

The development of the hydrogenating process commenced m the middle of the year 1924 
in Ludwigshafen/Oppau, at the same place whence the nitrogen — synthesis was started In 
July 1926 It was deaded to erect a large experimental plant, which was designed, in the first 
instance, for the production of about 100,000 tons of benrole per annum Already m November 
of the same year building operations could be commenced with and it was on the Ist of April 1927 
that the first unit could be started Amongst the pubhc one frequently, nay, one might say, even 
continuously comes across the question with regard to the rentability of the prodnction of syn- 
thetic benzole and mineral oil &om coal, as to whether, on the one hand, Germany’s coal deposits 
would pro's e sufficient for the 'yield which would now have to he anticipated and whether, on 
the other hand, the new essence could he produced at a selling price which would not mean 
a limitation of Germany’s striving motor car industry Both questions shall be tephed to hy 
means of statistics through experts, the vahdity of which is proved through years of work as, 
c g at the Leuna works Thus, for the production of a ton of benzole about 22 tons of ligmte or 
4 5 tons of pit coal wonld he reqmred Relatively thereto, the proved deposits of Iigmte amount 
to 50 milli ard tons, whilst those of pit coat amount to more than 100 milliard tons The yearly 
figures of prodnction amount to 137 and 140 tons respectively The qnantiUcs of coal required 
for the production of the entire German mineral-oiJ reqmreroent, amounting so far to about 
4 milhon tons, can thus be said to be comparatively small 

The question of price is just as obviously settled by the fact, that the cost of production of 
the carbon benzole at the present level of prices of mineral oils is not reqmred to undergo any 
change 

The development in the province of essences has roused the greatest possible interest There 
can he no doubt of whatever description, that in this case German work and inventive spirit 
have rendered a tremendous service, not only to Germany, hut also to the entire world 

The same applies to the synthetic robber Buna 

Germany does not possess any caoutchouc plantations and yet she produces caoutchouc 
from lime and carbon, an artifiual caoutchouc, which even surpasses the favourable properties 
of natnral caoutchouc 

It was in the year 1936 that for the first time the I C Farbemndustrie acquainted the pubhc 
on the broadest possible basis on the occasion of the International Automobile and Motor Cycle 
Exhibition, with the new product Buna The exhibited samples, tbe senes of movable, the 
schematic representations, the picture of a “Buna” factory, all these items greatly attracted 
the attention of the visitors from all countries At the end of tbe year 1936 the first actual and 
rehable manufactunng phase was completed Since these events, the progress, recorded by the 
Buna synthesis and carried through by means of operations, have become even more obvious 

At the World’s Exhibition in Fans, Buna was awarded the Grand Piucand thus characterised 
as a success of German science and technics throughout the world 

Apart from its employment in the form of tyres, the elastic material, soft rubber, is used to 
an ever increasing extent as constructional element in motor car construction Very frequently 
these elements come in contact with fuel and lubricating oil The use of soft rubber, made from 
natural caoutchouc, has so far proved to be impossible, because this part was rapidly destroyed 
by benzole and oil The special Buna- — brand “Petbnnan” has now proved successful in ob- 
viating this defect of the natural caoutchouc From this material highly elastic, swell proof 
rubber goods can be made At other points of the motor vehicle importance is attached to par- 
ticularly high heat resistibihty and maintenance constancy In this case also the products, 
made from Buna, have pro> ed highly superior to those made from natural caoutchouc 

From the native energy and raw material sources, viz coal and lime, the chemist and tech- 
mcian are producing a material which, according to the purposes for which it is intended, is 
particularly benzole- and oil proof, wear and pressure resisting, heat resisting and ageing proof, 
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to the 1 enrole less hydrogen furthermore other starting materials such ns oxygen 
and sulphur wh ch should not be contained in benzole It is therefore essential »<> 7,^ 

tl e contents of hydrogen of the starting materials by the accumulation of 1 yelrogen " 
every other element except carbon and hydrogen should be eliminated Considering 
tl e moleculei of benzoic are smaller than those of the starting materials these must be xen 
smaller still i c the molecule must be apl t 

Tl IS spl tling of the molecule and the conversion of the greatest part of the compo** 
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nation as a \vbole. Hence though bent on encouraging private initiative, the 
State indicates the paths to he taken. In the past, when the commercial 'world 
in Germany was under no direct obligation to promote national before private 
interests, the market •^v'as governed solely by the principle of supply and demand. 
Prices fluctuated tvitli the varjung state of the market. It was the age when 
cacb thought to further his own interests without regard for the imperative 
need to promote the national welfare. Success was seen in the achievement of 
high dividends for invested capital, mostly attained by keeping prices at a 
high level to the detriment of the consuming public. Today, the State 
seeks to find a proper balance between private and national interests by 
exercising a control which works out in practice to the advantage of both 
private and national interests. 

This AvUl suffice to explain 
the purpose of a series of special 
la^vs and regulations ■which have 
been put in force by the German 
Minister of Trade. It >viU also 
explain the activities of the 
Commissioner for Price Control, 
whose powers in this respect 
are of an extremely far*reaching 
nature. 

As a direct outcome of this 
legislation, German trade has 
been on the upgrade since the 
middle of 1933. Each branch of 
trade has benefited, though in 
a varying degree, by this re- 
organisation. 

Official Reich statistics are 
unable to give a true picture of 
the number of firms and people connected with commerce. This is partly due to the 
fact that the census on which Reich statistics are based, was taken in 1933. Since 
that time some 6,000,000 unemployed have been put back in work, and 5 classes 
of young people have entered upon their various callings, of whom a large 
portion •was available to the various branches of trade. Beyond this, the census 
could not reflect the organic reconstruction of German economy which took 
place at a later date. If yve analyse the 1933 census according to present-day 
classification of trade and industry, the resultant figure is approximately 
3.8 million commercial employees, to which must be added some 5.5 million 
in the Reich Branch for Industry and some 4 million in the Reich Branch 
for Handicrafts. 

Furthermore, -with regard to the number of business firms there is a con- 
siderable discrepancy between the figures resulting from the census and the 
number of members in the various sections of the Reich Group for Trade which 
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1.^ traced to the same causes Today m the obhgatory organisation of 
German commerce, more than 12 mdlion employers and firms 
the Reich Branch ivith its 5 subdivisions and 8 mdependent sections sta d 
^ted by the common aim of their calling and in a spirit striving for the 

‘’tu «a°d°e‘‘groups, as already mdicated, have witnessed an increase in tnniover 
since 1933 This development is particnlarly noticeahle m the retail trad , 
where the tnmover went from 21 8 milhard marks in 1933 M some 31 mitta 
marks m 1937, similarly m the hotel and restaurant trade where the rise was 
from 3 8 milhard marks in the slump of 1932 to 5 2 nnUiard 
This means an increased turnover of more than 45 /„ m the 
trade, and 36% for the hotel and restaurant trade smee the lowest level 
then econonue activity during the depression 

The turnover of the German wholesale trade cannot be compded with 
exactness Estimates for the year 1933, deducting imports ‘>“‘1 f 

It at some 23 to 24 milhard marks Since then, presumably, as far “ ’ 

retailers ate concerned, it has experienced a correspondmg , 

those branches of the wholesale trade which supply industry and the 
crafts must have experienced a substantially greater increase in umo 
the greater activity m these branches was far more marked than in 
trade All things considered, it can be assumed that the increase m 
for the inland wholesale trade m all its aspects amounts to 
and 1937, that is about a third more than the mcrease m the retail 
turnover Thus careful estimates give the mcrease for Germany s w o 
trade during 1937 at an amount of 40 milhard marks j 

In adding the turnover for individual branches of trade together, t e 
busmess turnover for the wholesale, retail and itmerant trade sections, 
hotels and restaurants, is calculated at 76 milhard marks This figure is none 
high, for it does not cover exports and imports, the activities of agents 
middlemen, or of the 8 independent sections of the Reich Branch for onimer 
Accordmgly, the turnover of German bu‘;mess for 1937 can be ta ^ p|]jer 
milliard marks an achievement which can readily he seen alongside the o 
branches of German economy 

Big calls withm economic possibihtfes have been made in recent years 
commerce But the response, difficult though this may have been for 
after the ruinous slump, was made wiUmgly and -mth understanding 
all It 13 not as people detached from existing problems might he tempte 
believe, as though the increased turnovers meant a corresponding improvcm 
in net returns \?^ith due respect to higher interests of the community os 
whole, the trade surrendered a large part of its margin of profits, even more, 
It contributed its share — one might almost say double share — by lowenDg 
the prices for numerous brands of goods Not only by foregoing some of the 
gross profits in order to reduce prices, the trade has as well sustained a reduction 
in net profits through the lowering of producer prices . , 

In many cases the mcrease in turnover would probably not have suffices 
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to offset the loss in rebates caused by the lowering of prices. But the Trade 
could be expected to make such sacrifice because its capacity was known to 
have improved materially under the expert guidance of the Reich Branch 
and its subdivisions, thereby meeting its national obligations to the community 
in respect to greater rationalisation. In this connection, mention should be 
made of the work done in making a proper system of bookkeeping compulsory 
in all and ever)' enterprise, the organisation of trustees in connection with 
the professional organisation of commercial trustees and, finally, the intro- 
duction of comparative operations. All these efforts led to increased all-round 
efficiency which the economic whole requires more than ever before in the 
existing mobilisation of all forces; for extensive economic planning which 
governs German national economy is by no means exhausted in the systematic 
guidance and adjustment of production, but culminates, as it should, in a 
rational consumption of goods. 

Invested Capital 

A further point of Adolf Hitler’s programmatic declaration, already' referred 
to, is the recognition of the rights of private property. The National Socialist 
State is pledged to a financial policy which foresees a certain measure of control 
over capital investments. 

These basic principles are designed to promote the growth of capital in Ger- 
many, as it stands to reason that the capitalist entrepreneur will never be 
induced to invest his capital in any Socialist project of his o\m free ^rill unless 
“corporate society,” or the State, is able to offer him material security and 
some prospect of private gain. The adherence to these principles fulfils one of 
the prerequisite conditions for the welfare of the State itself, namely, the need 
for the creation of capital, ^vithout which it -would soon be found impossible to 
proceed tvith the monster projects of national integration and national defence. 
A sure sign of the success already achieved ^vith this financial outlook is that 
Germany has been able to exercise a control over the circidation of money in 
a way necessary for the fulfilment of its national plans of reconstruction. 

Capital savings were dom to a low level in the year 1933. The revenue from 
taxation likevdse reflected these depressed trade conditions. The disparity be- 
tween the amount of available capital and the ability of the market to absorb 
it was so marked as to make necessary recourse to measures in order to restore 
the confidence of the investing public. 

Money for the big new schemes had to be found, but it was deemed ad-yisable 
to refrain from enlisting the services of private capital as this would have had 
the effect of eliminating private enterprise instead of giving it the desired ne^v 
impetus. Hence the State ea^r itself obliged to strike out in an entirely 
new direction which would neither interrupt the normal development of things 
nor jeopardise either the position of the German mark or the national budget. 
As already explained, the State elected to adopt the course of obtaining big 
credits wth a view to combating unemployment, stimulating home markets 
and closing up the gaps in the investment market. Hence the financial policy of the 
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new Gerniaiiy in respect of the 
entire money, credit, share 
market and public savings 
system, occupied a special posi 
tion m the legislative measures 
for economic gmdance 

The Import Law of December 
5th, 1934, relating to “Credit 
System” betokened a real bank 
mg and credit reform and created 
the prehmmary condition for a 
planned and unified credit policy 
with special proMSions for the 
control of the savmg deposit side 
of bankmg and the protection 
of national thnft 

The cardinal feature of this law 
isthat it coordinates all hanking 
and credit functions, provides for 
the economical employment of 
all available and accumulated 
investments (i e , avoidance of 
unsound ventures and reduction 
of overhead costs, both necessary measures m order to lower the rate of mterest), 
proper assignment of fields of activity to each department of banking, avoidance 
of irregular and unfair competition, safeguarding of small and medium sized 
creditors, fairer regional distribution of credits, sharp control of speculation, 
freer circulation of money in the interest of savers and mvestors ahke, greater 
insistence on the pubhcation of balance sheets 



Credit institutions ate placed under the direction of a Supervisory Bureau 
and a Bank Commissioner appointed by this Bureau The principle of free trade 
appbed to banking has been abandoned The grantmg of loans, the relationship 
capital and total obbgations, bquidity, accountmg, the creation 
of bill broker money and, m fact, the entire conduct of business are placed under 
constant centrabscd supervision Sharp differentiation between savmg deposits 
and current accounts, and the provisions respecting liquidation such as the one 
winch states that fixed interest bearing shares traded by the Reichsbank must 
be included la the reserve of liquid funds, have served to bridge the gap which 
rmet y coasted between the money and capital markets and preserves the 
vitality of the share market •• r r 

reorpani^ai!n ‘Loan Slock’* falls -witbm the frameivork of the 

w Inch are 1 * ^ 'Jrman credit system It enacts that share companies 
market bv Stale ^ividends as a result of the stimulation of the home 

Jnc as thev deem allowed to pay out their profits accord- 

mg as they deem fit, but have to pay mto the German Discount Bank a suh 
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stantial amount, mmely, all profits exceeding 6%, or, in some cases, 8%, as a 
contribution towards a special fund -wlncli maj be used bj the State for stimu- 
lating produetion This loan stock, thus placed bj a share company at the 
disposal of the Discount Bank, is admmistered for the company in the form of 
a trusteeship and, wuthout encroachment upon its rights of property, is divided 
up among the shareholders at the end of a penod of four jears The German 
government has had recourse to this measure m order to utihse m an effective 
manner a portion of the nev\ and surplus capital of share companies brought 
into being primarily as a result of State enterprise in home market stimulation, 
or for remforemg the capital market with a view to achieving an orgamc reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest 

Furthermore, the ) ear 1934 saw a reorgamsation of the German stock ex 
change system, •whereby the number of sharemarkets was reduced from twenty- 
one to mne, thus enablmg a more effective coordination of the country’s form 
erly very scattered financial resources 

Proof of the restored confidence of the German puhhc is provided by the 
fact that savings hank deposits m Germany have risen to 16nulhard marks 
Half of the 1935 State loan of one milliard marks was raised m the open market 
h} the German hanks v^hilst the other half was directly subscribed by the German 
Savings Banks 

It needs to be emphasised that the total amount of money mvested by the 
German Savings Banks m State loans does not exceed IVs milbard marl^ On 
the other hand, the Savings Banks m France and Italy for example, hold far 
heavier State loans Five milliard marks worth of Enghsh Government bonds 
arc held by the London “Big Five” banks alone The mvested capital of the 
eight German hig hanks amounts to about seven milbard marks 

In order not to run the nsk of tinng the reader with technical details, I shall 
pass over the measures adopted in Germany fox bringing about a reduction 
in the rate of mterest demanded by credit mstitutes, for reorgamsmg the State 
controlled hanks, the savings deposits banks, for effectmg the dissolution of 
undfertairngs wiheA set out to maAe a profft tor tiemseives Ay appealing to 
the thrift mstmet of the general pubhc, and so forth These measures constitute 
an important step fonvard towards the attamment of soimder conditions on 
the share market and toivards the restoration of a healthy busmess outlook 
Later I shall have to make some reference, however, to legislation relatmg to 
the control of foreign currency holdmgs Germany’s shortage of gold and foreign 
exchange holdmgs has necessitated the adoption of a senes of legislative mea- 
sures m this sphere, mainly with a "view to the exigencies of German foreign 
trade 

Much has already been, achieved but it is Lttle more than the first stage of 
a general advance Certain it is that the new German credit sj-stem, as built 
up within the framework oftbe Four Years Plan, has made considerable headway 
The assets of the credit institutes havre been purged of the dross of a past era 
Foreign mdebtedness has been replaced to a great extent by means of German 
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investments It has been made apparent that banking mU continue to he m- 
dispensahle for the funetiomng of the capital market 

been created mth regard to the relationship existing between the State and the 
credit system FmaUy, the concihating activity of the Keich Commissioner and 
the Federation of Gmman Banking has done away with the conflicts which 
formerly prevailed between the various parts of the credit system. 


Foreign Trade 

Germany has always been one of the leadmg exportong countries of 'i' 
particularly as regards the export of finished articles Germany s or g 
trade m commodities of aU descriptions, from machines and ships to chemca p 
ducts, from electrical machinery and radio sets to delicate scientific me ru . 
from films to toys, and so forth, has established Germany s reno^vn m aU tae 
markets of the world. 


Germany’s Foreign Trade (excluding gold and silver) 
(m millions of marks) 


Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 


Import 
surplus— 
Export 
surplus + 

Total 

Food* 

stuffs 

Raw 

ma« 

tcrials 

Finish* 

ed 

Articles 

Total 

Food- 

stuffs 

Raw 

tetials 

Finish 

ed 

Articles 

1928 

14 001 

4,333 

7,218 

2,450 

12,276 

642 

2,750 

8,884 

- 1,725 
36 

1929 

13,447 

3,973 

7,205 

2,269 

13,483 

724 

2 926 

9 833 

L 1 613 

1930 

10,393 

3 087 

S,S08 

1,798 

12 036 

548 

2,450 

9,038 

4 * 2,872 

1931 

6,727 

2,024 

3 478 

1,225 

9,599 

406 

1,813 

7,380 

1,072 

1932 ' 

4 667 

1,528 

2,412 

727 

5,739 

218 

1,032 

4,489 


1933 

4,204 

1,113 

2,421 

670 

4,871 

181 

903 

3,787 

4- 667 
— 284 

1934 

4 451 

1,100 

2 600 

751 

4167 

121 

790 

3,256 

J. Ill 

1935 

4159 

996 

2 553 

564 

4 270 

75 

774 

3,418 


1936 

4 218 

1,499 

2 322 

397 

4,768 

88 

878 

3,802 

4- 550 

1937 

5,468 

2,045 

2,977 

397 

5,911 

88 

1,121 

4,700 



The world crisis, the enormous reparation payments and the various obstac cs 
which stood in the way of German export trade, have been responsible for 
fact that Germany’s foreign trade declmcd to one third of its former value 
glance at the accompanying table and the graph will suffice to reveal t ic 
extent of this decline smee the outset of the world trade depression 

These figures also show that whereas the value of Germany’s exports before 
the advent of the world trade depression rose to 12,276 million marks in ^ ® 

>car 1928 and to 9,833 milbon marks m the year 1929, it had sunk at the 

accession of National Sociahsm to potver to 4,871 miUion marks. The follow^g 
jear It reached its lowest level, amounting to only 4,167 million marks. ® 

export surplus of 1,643 mdhon marks of the >ear 1930 and of 2,872 milbon 

marks in 1931 had dropped to 667 miUion marks in 1933 and was comcrtcci 
into an adverse balance of 284 milhon marks m the year 1934. 
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It is poor comfort to be told 
that the foreign trade of other 
industrial countries underwent a 
parallel development, seeing that 
Germany as a pronounced in- 
dustrial country is greatly handi- 
capped by reason of its foreign 
indebtedness, shortage of gold 
and foreign exchange holdings 
and lack of raw material needed 
for its highly-specialised industry. 

The origin of these handicaps 
is patent to all: the Versailles 
Treaty. By virtue of this so- 
called Peace Treaty, Germany 
•was deprived not only of prac- 
tically all its capital investments 
abroad to the extent of about 
25 milliard marks, from the pro- 
ceeds of which it had been in 
the habit of paying its import 
surplus, but was placed under compulsion to pay reparations in the form of 
huge sums of money in foreign currency. 

After experience had sho^vn the sheer impossibility of transferring these 
reparations in the shape of commodities, Germany was presented %vith a method 
of paying reparations in the form of the Dawes Plan and, later on, in the form 
of the Young Plan, Germany began to jeopardise its whole future by raising 
loans abroad to the total of 27 mil liard marks. Most of this huge sum was found 
by foreign banks and foreign investors. The proceeds in foreign ciirrency •^vere 
for the most part used for the pajment of reparations. 

As Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, declared in the course of a 
speech delivered on August 30th, 1934,at the International Agricultural Con- 
ference in Bad Eilsen, these industrial undertakings benefited from the exchange 
value of the reichsmark, and the Reichsbank was even able to increase its hold- 
ings of foreign exchange. But the German government had to have recourse 
to taxation measures and other devices in order to raise the requisite sum in 
Reichsmarks to cover the reparation payments, which meant, of course, that 
in every instance, this sum had to be found by the nation and tben used to 
purchase back from the Reichsbank the corresponding amounts of foreign ex- 
change for transference to the reparation powers. 

The so-called Layton Report of the International Conference held at Basle in 
the year 1931 furnished figures which proved beyond dispute that Germany 
Avaa quite incapable of making reparation payments out of the annual foreign 
trade surplus achieved in the years subsequent to the coming into operation of 
the Dawes Plan. Actually, therefore, the sum of- 10.3 milliard marks paid in 
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mvestments It has beea niada apparent that banbng nrU '=“" 7 “ “ ^ 
dispensable for the functioning of the capital market. Above all^, clarity has 
been created tvith regard to tbe relationship existing between the State and the 
credit system FinaUy, the concihating activity of the Reich Commissioner and 
the Federation of Gmman Bankmg has done away with the conflicts which 
formerly prevailed between the various parts of the credit system 


Foreign Trade 

Germany has always been one of the leading exporting countries of the world 
particularly as regards the export of flnished articles Germany s foreign 
trade m commodities of aU descriptions, from machmes and ships to chemical pro 
ducts, from electrical machinery and radio sets to dehcate scientific mstrumen , 
from films to toys, and so forth, has estabhshed Germany s renovm m aU 
markets of the world 


Germany’s Foreign Trade (excluding gold and silver) 






in nuUions of max 

ks) 




Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 

Fimsh 

ed 

Articles 

Import 
Surplus- 
Export 
surplus + 

Total 

Food* 

stufs 

Raw 

teiials 

Fuusb* 

ed 

Articles 

Total 

Food* 

stuffs 

Raw 

ma 

tenals 

1928 

14,001 

4,333 

7,218 

2,450 

12,276 

642 

2,750 

8 884 

— 1,725 

1929 

13,447 

3,973 

7 205 

2 269 

13,483 

724 

2,926 



1930 

10 393 

3,087 

S SOS 

1.798 

12,036 

548 

2,450 



1931 

6,727 

2 024 

3,478 

1,225 

9,599 

406 

1,813 



1932 

4 667 

1,528 

2.412 

727 

5,739 

218 

1032 



1933 

4,204 

1,113 

2,421 

670 

4,871 

181 

903 



1934 

4,451 

1,100 

2,600 

751 

4167 

121 

790 



1935 

4159 

996 

2,553 

564 

4,270 

75 

774 



1936 

4 218 

1,499 

2 322 

397 

4.768 

88 

878 



1937 

5,468 

2,045 

2 977 

397 

5,911 

88 

1,121 

4,700 



The world crisis, the enormous reparation payments and the various obstacle 
>\hich stood in the way of German export trade, have been responsible for t c 
fact that Germany’s foreign trade dechned to one third of its former value 
glance at the accompanying table and the graph wll suffice to reveal » 
extent of this decline smee the outset of the world trade depression 

These figures also show that whereas the value of Germany’s exports before 
the ad\ent of the ^vorld trade depression rose to 12,276 milhon marks m ^ ® 
jear 1928 and to 9,833 milhon marks in the year 1929, it had sunk at tbe 
accession of National Socialism to power to 4,871 million marks. The follo^^^^ 
3 car it reached its loivest level, amounting to only 4,167 million marks ® 
export surplus of 1,643 million marks of the >ear 1930 and of 2,872 milbon 
marks in 1931 had dropped to 667 million marks in 1933 and was con^ertcd 
into an adverse balance of 284 imUion marks m the jear 1934. 
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policy and tlie mistaken idea of forcing foreign loans upon Germany, amounted 
at the end of 1930 to upwards of 25 milliard marks, of uliich huge sum approx 
imatelylS milli ard marks were m the form of short term horroivings Today 
this mdebtedness amounts to 11 milhard marks, that is to say, a sum less than 
the comhmed amoimt of the total reparations paid smce the Daw es Plan came 
into operation and the mterest payments on loans In spite of the enormous 
obstacles foreign countries have placed m the way of German export trade, 
Germany has succeeded not only m keeping up the payments of the interest 
services amoimtmg to several hundred million marks annually, but over and 
above this has paid back more than eight milliard marks of the total of approx- 
imately tiventy milhard marks which avas the extent of German indebted 
ness at the time of the accession to power of National Sociahsm It deserves 
to he noted, however, that the devaluation of foreign, currencies has had the 
effect of "Wiping off about four milhard marks of Germany's foreign debts 

Germany has not ivithdraivnitssignatureappendedtothesedcbts Dr Schacht, 
the Reichsbank President, has declared on repeated occasions that Germany 
will undertake, as far as hes -within its power, to meet existing creditor claims 
In other avoids, m so far as the Reichsbank is able to diaav upon its stock of 
foreign exchange to meet these claims “\7e have no intention of ignonng the 
fact," he said, m a speech dehvered at Konigsberg on August I8th, 1935, "that 
our foreign creditors are not governments but thousands of individual citizens 
of foreign countries avho have lent us their savings ’’ 

It IS therefore not surpnsmg that the Reichsbank’s gold and foreign exchange 
holdmgs have davmdled to a small sum 

These holdings amounted at the end of 1931, avhen the bank crisis had reduced 
them by more than 3 milhard marks, to 1 156 milhon marks The folloaving 
year brought about a further reduction to 920 million marks At the end of 
1933 they stood as loav as 395 milhon marks despite the fact that the passmg 
of the “Laav agamst the betrayal of German National Economy" had resulted 
in an additional contribution of foreign exchange, to the assets of Heiclisbank 
in that year, of 100 milhon marks 

The "Work Creation Policy of the National Sociahst government necessitated 
an increased importation of raw matemls This made itself especially felt m 
respect of the foreign exchange holdmgs m that the prices for raav materials 
on the world market imderwent a marked upward trend m the wanter of 1933/34 
This augmented import of raav materials, along avith the grooving obstacles in 
the ovay of German export trade,furm$hcs the mam explanation for the fact that 
Germany’s trade balance, ovhich showed an export surplus of 667 milhon marks 
ip the year 1933, ended the year 1934 -with a deficit of 284 mdhon marks A deficit 
of this sort, the scrips {promissory notes of the Exchange Fund for German 
Foreign Indebtedness), and sundry other capital obhgatious, caused the gold 
and foreign exchange holdings of the Reichsbank to smk still loover At the end 
of March 1934 they amounted to only 245 znilhon marks and avere only 77 
milhon marks at the end of June 
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1, 1 r,!iTtofMarch 1934, It became possible to view the general 

men, III the early part of 1 Beichsbank lost no time in adopting 

situation in its proper P“spee . ^ ^ quota granted to traders for the 
the requisite measures The foreign g 9 entire penod 

payment of imports, which according to which 

from May 1932 to February 1934 by maximum of 50% of 

traders were allowed to pay m ^ tn,ported by them during 

the average amount of the value o e g 350 /^ ,n Apnl, 

the years 1930 and 1931, was reduced to « the Law of 

“^ht :eacrh=rdi t^roftSn’’;:^^'- » 

traders bad already concluded deals for the the Keichs 

he dehvered, and partly because the special P ^ ,nUed Sweden 

bank on behalf of foreign Issumg Banks in ^ more or lef 

clause of the Settlement’s Agreement made these 4 to have 

Consequently, m the latter half of June, the Eeichsba^ exchange holding!, 
leoonise to a new expediency the equalisation of ^ ^conform « 

that IB to say, it made the sum paid out daUy m foreig E ^i 

the amount of foreign exchange paid into the bank '’ . . je of urgency 

dividual demand for foreign exchange was met according to the gr 
and the amount received during the course of the day , » outflow 

The adoption of this system enabled the Reichsbank to contracted 

of Its gold and foreign exchange holdings tbe volume o w ^ of i® 

to 75 milhon marks But as this arrangement restricted P ^ m 

potted goods and not the effective import, it resulted nf goods pur 

the amount of the outstanding foreign indebtedness credit 

chased by German traders Consequently, it threatened o i P paying 
of German exporters Another consequence was that t e pra replaced 

for imported goods at three months’ sight was being more an 
by direct cash payments . tie 

In the course of the month of July 1934, the difficulties arising ^ 
operation of this exchange equabsation were still further augmen 
regulation of the entire import trade in accordance wth a un orm p 
therefore ine\utable , Almistr) 

Dr Schacht, Reichsbank President, who was placed in charge of t e ^ 

of Economics m the latter part of July, annoimced in the course o 
delivered to newspaper correspondents on 

of the opening of the Leipzig Autumn Fair,the inauguration of wha ^ 
the “Iscw Plan,” consisting of a series of laus and decrees for the is 

direction of German foreign trade This system has proved successlu 
still in force 

‘‘It IS and will remain the supreme principle underlying every business 
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look,” declared Dr. Schacht, “to enter upon no obligations that cannot be ful- 
filled •witb certainty. Business practice has been held too long under the scourge 
of politics. I am resolved to put an end to this state of aflfairs and hope to be 
able to count on the understanding and support of business circles throughout 
the tvorld. Only one straight road remains open to us, namely, to .bring our 
imports in conformity ^vitb our capacity to pay.” 

The Ne-w Plan dra'wn up in September 19S4 was thus devised to reaffirm 
the principle accepted by every honest business man, that one should buy only 
What one is able to pay for, whilst, at the same time, it ^vas designed to ensure 
that Germany should concentrate on buying those goods needed in Germany. 
Payment is not necessarily tied down to a money settlement, but can take the 
form of an exchange in kind as in the case of compensation transaction54 At 
any rate, the new Schacht Plan has been designed to prevent the purchase and 
importation into Germany of goods for which it is impossible to make payment 
or to efi*ect an equivalent exchange of goods. 

In order to have a permanent control over the effective operation of the plan 
and to study the development of Germany’s commercial relations with foreign 
coimtries as well as to ensure the organising of a planned distribution over home 
markets of imported commodities, there were set up twenty-seven control offices 
for dealing tvith all products connected with imports. This meant that the entire 
import trade was subjected to a thoroughgoing supervision such as might enable 
Germany to cover its purchases abroad primarily by arrangement with its chief 
customers, namely, the purchasers of German manufactured goods. 

Herr K'arl Blessing, of the German Ministry of Economics, and a director of 
the Heichsbank, has expo\mded the plan in the following terms: — • 

**It sets out in the first place to bring oar import trade in accord -with the existing 
possibilities of payment, whilst its ultimate aim is to order and develop oar trade 
balance in such a way as to enable us to satisfy our vital import requiremexits and meet 
all our obligations. The mote our creditor countries support us in this respect, the easier 
it -will be for ns to pay off our debts.” 

Ciertmn it » tiiat tins system can i>e descx&ed as a measure that oiten im- 
poses great restrictions upon the freedom of individual firms. Dr. Schacht him- 
self held that this plan was something “abominable” because it is a reversion 
to the most primitive of all trading methods: glass beads are exchanged for 
ivory as was the fashion in Central Africa a century ago. But there 'was no 
other course for Germany to adopt. 

To be sure, the aim of German commercial policy of purchasing abroad only 
those goods which are of vital necessity to the nation cannot be achieved to 
its fullest extent. This is made impossible by the very nature of foreign trade. 
The foreign dealers are often compelled to sell, apart from those goods which are 
important for Germany, also those which Germany has more or less no express 
desire to import. Brazil, for instance, sells its cotton only to countries which 
are prepared to take its coffee. Chile sells copper only to those taking its fertil- 
isers. But in spite of these obstacles, it has been found possible to a large 
extent to adapt the structure of the German import trade to the vital needs 
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the depreciation of the other currencies ,Tii»r(»flRe its annual 

(3) The new plan has made it possible for Germany 
purchases of raw materials (raw and sem. raw ““ ■’7^) Articles te 

Ions to 42 mdhon tons and to reduce the import of elllioa 

a minimum This provided the possibihty for Germany to enter P 

with other countries m those markets where the latter seemed to enjoy 
advantage by virtue of a depreciated currency 
(4) Maintenance of a stable currency 


This last pomt deserves to be more fully elucidated as i devaluations 

easy for Germany to mamtam the mark rate in the face o jg^aller 

■which have occurred m the case of the currencies of a number oi n B 
nations, and m the face of the fact that certam German m us na fojeign 
advocated devaluation for the sake of giving an impetus to b^erma y 

Dr Schacht has never hmted at any possibihty of reahsmg 22iid 

sort Addressmg a gathenng of German bankmg officials on e 
1934, he said — taVc 

“Gentlemen, you know how much I favour plain speaking Let me t er ^ eicpo^^ 
this opportumty to tell you quite calmly that I am •well aware of how cer 

.1 - . 1 — :♦ .. ... exoort trade at its prw 


)pportumty to tcU you quite calmly that 1 am 'wcu awaic ^ 

circles are claiming that it is impossible to maintain German export trade of tl>* 

lc\el without having zecouise to a devaluation of the mark I am so intcre‘t 

necessity of not only mamtaimng but increasing the German export in 
of work creation that I allow no occasion to sbp by ivithout drawing atten i 
fact that one ought not to neglect our exports urhen engaged in strengtne ^ 

domestic market Hence I cannot do anything m the direction of minging 
de\aluation of the German mark My reasons for this are as follows First y» 
export trade is based to a large extent on the manufacture of articles from raw ™ 
for which Germany would have to pay more if the mark fell m value Here 
fundamental difference in a comparison with England uhich produces its jf 

almost entirely within Its own Empire (Also m a comparison with the United s “ , 

* * ” - ™i.tnrr.wmfltenal8 Author s^Jotej 


almost entirely within its own Empire (Also m a comparison with the uniicu 
Amencawhicli\nrtuallj enjoys self sufficiency mrcspectofrawmatenals Author s 
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“Secondly, the tremendous national sacrifice incurred by a depreciation of the mark 
ould work out to the benefit of the few and would not in any case remove the obstacles 
to •\»’’orld trade nor serve to revive world trade, already greatly diminished in volume, 
because Britain and America have not definitely stabilised their currencies and hence 
could easily reply with a further devaluation. Thirdly, there are ways and means 
open to us of countering the currency devaluation policy of other countries without 
having recourse to a depreciation of the mark. The German system of supplementary 
exports by making payments in blocked marks, depreciated German foreign bonds 
and scrips enables us to make good a certain part of what the British and American 
currency devaluation has taken avray from us. This system is quite capable of further 
development and we shall do our utmost in this direction, especially as our foreign 
creditors have latterly grasped the justified necessity of this system. 

“I would like, therefore, to conclude by stressing the fact that the German govern- 
ment is still unshakable in its determination to safeguard the purchasing power of the 
worker and the thrifty section of the population, and that there can he no talk what- 
soever of a devaluation of the German mark.” 

Quite aside from these oft-repeated reasons, it deserves to be pointed out 
that a devaluation of the mark would mean increasing again the burden of 
Germany’s foreign indebtedness because the hulk of these debts are payable 
in foreign currency. The advantages gained by the depreciation of foreign 
currencies would thereby be lost. This would give rise to the danger of export 
articles falling in price and a consequent reduction in Germany’s foreign cur- 
rency earnings, a state of afiairs that could be met only by increasing the volume 
of exports. Obviously, an increase in volume instead of in value would be of 
no real advantage at all, in fact, it would be a great disadvantage because it 
would entail the purchase of additional supplies of raw materials from abroad 
payable in foreign currency. 

Finally, a devaluation of the German mark would be bound to have unfavour- 
able repercussions in a country which has bad so much experience of the effects of 
inflation as Germany has. It would derange the entire credit machinery and put 
a damper on thrift. All progress made in the domain of the capital market would 
be rendered fntSe. 

The viewpoint adopted by Dr. Schacht has imdergone no modification 
since then. On September 27th, 1936, the French government informed the 
German government of the text of the declaration on the devaluation of the 
French franc, published in Paris, Washington and London, It drew the attention 
of the German government to the paragraph calling for the collaboration of 
aU other countries in the task of giving effect to the policy formulated in this 
declaration. 

Dr. Schacht thereupon focussed public attention on the fact that the policy 
of the Three Powers, as formulated in this declaration, of preserving peace and 
helping to create conditions most likely to contribute towards the restoration 
of order in world trade relations, and of pursuing a policy aimed at the attain- 
ment of world prosperity and the raising of the standard of living in all countries, 
was absolutely in accordance with the wishes of Adolf Hitler as expressed in 
his declarations made on various solemn occasions. The German government 
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and the Ke.chebank ate, to'-vet, Myjesolved « ™ 

smt in this direction Iwou ' . ,,„^trol, whose inconTemeaces 

uZoIspense°,XZlt nee^'ds to be pointed ont, 
upon the solution of this problem is not only the ec ^ 

but of all those countnes which are mterested m selhng the g 
serving some seventy milhon human beings National 

Zefe words are a fresh endorsement of the ^ 

Sociahst government proclaimed at its accession to pow 
periment ' 

A new Executive of the Economic Regime 

On Noyemher 27 th, 1937, the Tuhrer o'r s'chatht 

at the latter’s request, of his duties as Reich Mmister “f J , j,., j, 

will continue, however, to be President of the Reichsbank, therefore been 
personal adviser to the Fuhrer on economic matters, and ha 

appointed Reich Minister -without portfoho addiBg 

Fuhrer expressed his thanks for his exceedingly v^uahle s * 

that he fully appreciated the reasons which prompted Dr c ac 
permission to tender his resignation These reasons were connec 
rearrangement of the econormc regime, it having been oun n® Reict 
amalgamate the executive apparatus for the Four-Years Plan ivi pf 

Mimstry of Economy The Fuhrer’s letter concluded AVith his exp 
the hope that Dr Schacht’s emment skill and knowledge, in ms cap 
President of the Reichsbank, would remain available to the rmo 


and to him personally for many more years to come 

The new Reich Mmister of Economy is Herr Walther Funk, up 
Secretary of State m the Reich Mimstry of Popular Enhghtenmcnt an 
paganda and Head of the Reich Press Department His appomtment was o 
from January 15th, 1938, and Field Marshal Gonng, the Tuhrer’s 
for the Four-Years Flan, was instructed to conduct the business of t e 
Mimstry of Economy during the six weeks’ interval , 

Wlien Field Marshall Gbrmg took, over that temporary office, he pom ® „ 

that this arrangement had been decided upon because it would be 
ensure the complete coordmation of all those puhhc offices that had a 8 
m the work of carrying out the Four Years Plan The FUhrer had commis^m 
him, he said, to effect a far reachmg organisational and personal ^ 

and to take whatever steps might be required to guarantee the smooth 
of the departments controlled by the Commissioner for the Four-Years 
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and the Reich Minister of Economy respectively In other words« the latter 
Mimstry would become the executive organ for the ivork done in connection 
with the Four Years Plan 

Practical shape was then given to these principles and the Reich Mmistry 
of Economy was reorgamsed in the early part of February 1938 as set out 
hereunder 

The Ministry now consists of five Deportments (apart from the Central 
Department) Department I (Industrial Dept domestic raw materials and 
domestic workmg matcnals) ivith Major General Loeb as Head of the De 
partment and ivith four sub departments General matters and planning, 
questions affectmg mdividual mdustnes, chemicals, imneral oil — Depart 
ment II ("Mimng, iron, power economy) %vith Major General von Hanneken 
as Head of the Department and with three sub departments Mining, iron, 
poiver economy — Department III (Economic regime, commerce, handicrafts) 
ivith Staatsrat Schmeer, formerly Head of the Central Office for the Four Years 
Plan in the German Labour Front, as Head of the Department and wuth 
two sub departments Economic orgamsation, factory pohey — Department IV 
(Money matters and credit system) with President Lange as Head of the De 
partment — Department V (Foreign trade foreign exchange, exports) mth 
Major (retd ) von Jagwitz as Head of the Department and with three sub 
departments Foreign markets, exchange control, exports 

The follo%ving authorities were likewise placed under the control of the 
l^Iimstry (1) Reich Office for Economic Development (Research, pla nnin g, 
workmg of the Four Years Flan) with Major Dr Czimatis as Head and 
with two suh offices (a) Research and new developments, (&) Planmng and 
workmg of the Plan — (2) Reich Office for Soil Research (compnsmg the former 
geological State institutes) with Herr Kepplcr (holding the rank of a Secretary 
of State) as President — (3) Reich Commissioner for Utihsation of Waste 
Materials 

The following were appomted Secretaries of State m the Reich Ministry 
of Economy Herr Brmkmann, a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Reichsbank and Herr Posse (for special purposes) 

On the occasion of Herr Funk, the new Mmister of Economy entering upon 
the duties of his office. Field Marshal Gormg dehvered an address m ivhich 
he pomted out that the Ministry of Economy would now be m a position, 
thanks to the arrangements made, to cany out the Four Years Plan m all its 
details in so far as they belonged to its competency To render this possible, 
several neiv appomtments had to be made but it -would be erroneous to beheve 
that under the terms of the reorganisation scheme he (the speaker) had ceased 
to be the responsible director of the Plan Such an assumption would be the 
very reverse of the truth The fact of the matter was that the reorganisation 
scheme greatly facilitated the task assigned to him by the Fuhier, which was 
to direct the working of the Plan m accordance with the gmdmg hues laid 
dowm by him Seeing that some of the tasks contemplated under the Plan 
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foreign '=^-=>‘“6'’ the^toi't^' of Lrory'ar the other 

Xot”nt®rX.t.eI and the vrhole of the otgame ent^ ylte^Tf ” 

economy and to safegnard the foundations vital to the “"f , 
of the German people. Visible successes had already been 

first year of the Plan, «hich-by oommon consent-was the most decisn 

one In the course of 1937 the production of domestic raw mater. Js^ w 
as large again as it had been in 1928/29, which was a boom year. Th 
of exports had gone up by 19 pet cent, and that of imports, by P 
thus provmg that the intentions behmd the ^1“’"'. ,™(roiimig 

to foreign trade development The speaker then outhned the tasks 
manufacturers Nothing, he said, could provide a more frmtful „ j 
private enterprise than the Four* Years Plan No antagonism 
to emst between public and private enterprise It had always ee .g 

that an era of large*8cale pubhc enterprise provided a huge impetus o p 
busmess activity. The body economic would have to be protected ag 
most deadly enemies, such as know-nothings, informers, j ijje 

Anyone, he concluded, who attacked the nation’s economy, attac 
Mmister of Economy, , t n not 

The great importance attached by National SociaUsts to pro uc 
merely as a weapon in the struggle against unemployment, but a so as a 
of adding to the national income, is evidenced by the foUowmg pn 

Fuhrer which are quoted from the speech he dehvered to the Reic s 
Fehruaiy 20th, 1938, and which indicate the economic programme o 
future — 


“No other way remains to us but to work harder and to produce more The 
people 18 a people which makes high demands on life If the rest of the 
influenced hy great statesmen instead of by journalists, it would he tha 
this fact For, the higher the standard of kving and culture of a nation, the 
will be its longing for peace It is peace alone which can enable it to accomp ® 
things which make a high standard of life possible „ aUsm 

“Our economic position is difficult— not, however, because National boci 
rules in Germany, but because m this country there are 140 human beings 
Bfiuarc kilometre, because we have not been given those great natural resources w 
other nations possess, because, above all, we have a lack of fertile soil If the bn 
Empire were suddenly to be dissolved today and England were to be 
US own living space, then perhaps the English would better understand the difUcui ) 
of the economic problems which confront us 
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“The fact that Germany has mastered these problems and the manner in which 
she has done so are miracles and something of which we can be really proud. Germany 
possesses no sort of gold or foreign exchange reserves, the reason for this not being 
that National Socialism is in power, but that the non-National-Socialist, democratic- 
parliamentary State was despoiled for fifteen years by a world eager for plunder; 
Germany is a country which has to support 140 people to the square kilometre and 
possesses no colonies whatever; Germany is lacking in numerous raw materials and 
is neither able nor trilling to lead a fraudulent existence on credit; but this same 
country has reduced its unemployment to zero, and has not merely maintained its 
standard of life, but has even improved it and has done all this by its otm elTorts. 
Now, when a people has accomplished a mir acle of this sort, then those nations at 
any rate should he silent who, in spite of the most favomahle economic conditions, 
hardly manage to solve their o^/n unemployment problems. 

“In future, too, it ^rill he our task to preserve the German people from all illusions. 
But the worst illusion is to imagine that one can enjoy anything wMch has not first 
been created and produced by labour; in other words, in future too it will be our 
duty to make it clear to every single German, in town and country, that the value 
of his labour must always be equivalent to his wage. The farmer can only get for 
his agriciJtuxal products what the townsman has previously earned, and the townsman 
can only get what the farmer has won from the soO, and taken altogether, they can 
all only exchange what they produce, and money only plays the part of intermediary. 
It has no utility value of its own. Every mark more paid in (^rmany presupposes 
that a mark’s worth of more labour has been performed. Apart from that, this mark 
is a mere piece of paper without purchasing power. But we want our reichsmark to 
remain an honest note, an honest token for the product of labour just as honestly 
performed by another. 

“This is the true cover for a currency, the only real backing. In this way we have 
made it possible, without gold and irithout foreign exchange, to maintain the value 
of the German mark, and have thus secured the value of our savings at a time when 
the countries which are overflowing with gold and foreign exchange, have been com- 
pelled to devaluate their currencies.” 

The new Reich Minister for Economic Affairs Avho is possessed of a deep 
knowledge of his subject, and has been tbe economic advisor of the Fiihier 
for years, showed in his first public statements that his ideas go far beyond 
the rigid bureaucratic field and that he has a clear insight into the economic 
problems of Germany within the framework of world trade. 

At the opening of the Leipzig Fair on March 7, 1938, Walther Funk held 
an address in which he referred to repeated assertions made abroad that 
Germany’s economic resurrection ^vas coincident >rith a general resuscitation 
of world trade. This might be true in a way, he said, but Germany had profited 
little from the wave of prosperity as her foreign trade had been materially 
handicapped by regulative measures which had become necessary. Besides 
in the second half-year of 1937 there bad been a general recession, but for all 
that tbe country’s economy bad continued to develop along progressive lines. 
It must be emphasised that the National Socialist economic policy set greatest 
store by more extensive foreign trade and improvements in international 
payments and commercial conditions. Foreign publicists on the subject had 
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repeatedly eome to the conclusion on the atiength of their investigations that 
German economy was ahsolutely sound and slump-proof Its stahity had been 
brought about by virtue of the prmciple embodied m the National Soci^st fom 
of government which admits that pohtics precede economics This fundamental 
principle had determined those economic measures which aimed at removuig 
the untenable economic dependence on foreign countries As Germany had 
neither gold nor foreign exchange, work m itself formed the new foundation 
forherpuhhc wealth, which was a more sohd foundation than gold, nor had 
she been led into any currency experiments which in the ultimate consequence 
mvanably proved detrimental to pubhe wealth The Kcichsmark had remained 
throughout an honest note There had been no resorting to shdmg scales m 
prices and wages but both bad been kept stable 

The Minister then examined the question whether on the basis of experien 
in the post war era a new system of international trade and of payments co 
be evolved Any improvement in this direction, as well as a 
exchange, he regarded as indeed possible though it required an a aptati 
economic thought and m the methods practised by those countries w 
discriminated in their trade relations wth those w^cb had been 
to go over to controUed foreign trade Germany must expend special eiior 
on the exportation of her latest mdustnal raw materials as these 
a new mdustry m the process of becoming, for the new materials owing o 
high quality and the many uses to which they can be put, bid to cap 
ivorld markets Through the powerful upward development of her econo y 
Germany must become an attractive country for capital mvestment 
That foreign trade and the currency situation ^\e^e still unsatisfactop^ 
spite of this, and could only be mamtamed \vilh the aid of State contro , ^ 
in the unsettled state of affairs with regard to foreign debts and the co om ^ 
question Rehable estimates give the savmg in foreign exchange 
return of the colomes at 200 miUion marks, which in the course of time wo 
reach 500 to 600 milhon marks In addition to the colomal possession as sue 
they represented as well an additional source of production As the co onie 
had been taken away from Germany not solely on economic consideration 
but by way of a mortifying pumshment, their restoration has become a ques lon 
of national honour 

On the subject of foreign indebtedness it might be said that German guarantee 
bonds were quoted abroad at levels and bore such interest rates which 
unisarranted and devastating to her prestige This indebtedness bclonge ® 
an era now overcome m which foreign pobtics imngled wtb foreign ere ds 
Germany now neither desired nor required loans from abroad, but some 
arrangement must be arrived at with regard to already existing loans which too 
into account her political and economic situation and contributed to stable an 
normal conditions After aU, the value of the Mark abroid depended upon this 
question, and its value— hkc all other German values— must be appraised anew 
On the occasion of a festive gatkermg of Bremen business men on June 1 » 
193D, Boich Mmistcr Funk addressed the meeting inter aha on the problem 
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of political indebtedness He stressed the fact tbit international discussions 
in recent times displajed a certain npprebcnsion of a new slump In this, 
Germany and the Umted States stood at opposite poles, while the United 
States could be regarded as a centre of economic unrest, German cconomj pre» 
sented an imbroken resistance to any new incursion in the way of a depression 
As an example of the upward dcielopment of her economy, the Mmister 
mentioned her present steel production which in the first five months of 1938 
exceeded even that of the Umted States (USA 9 18 milhon tons — Germany 
9 2 roilbon tons) The so called world market which w as v cry apt to upset things 
stood on the whole, for much less than was generally beheved Thus, in 1929, 
v>orld trade turnover amounted to 284 mdhard marks, in 1936 to 105 milliard 
marks, and m 1937, 130 mdhard marks Compared with these figures the business 
turnover m Germany for 1937 amounted to 210 mdbard marks Her exports 
comprised 8 7% of the public income, in tbc Umted Slates this relation was 
5 4%, m England 10% and in France 11 4% Developments showed clearly 
that mdividual national economies cndeav'oured to nd themselves of the 
influence of world market trends 

The greatest confusion here was due to political indebtedness Heparations 
v\bich had brought Germany to the verge of nun belonged to this category 
A pohtical debt could not become a private debt by the mere fact that private 
m^viduals took tbc place of governments on the creditor side This character* 
ised the Dawes and Toung l^ans and had been strongly contested all through 
by National Socialism The Mimstcr made mention of the fact that the prestige 
of National Sociahst Germany could not put up with the present quotations 
for German bonds abroad An arrangement must be found to lower the interest 
rates of 7 and 5 5% to a normal level The system of pohtical indebtedness 
was rejected in Germany as being mimical to national economy Pohtical 
debts, as history revealed, were always mdigcnt, they never served an economic 
purpose but some pohtical gam 

A typical example of this were the pohtical loans to Austria A conference 
of" Guarantor Powers at Home (Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Denmark, Czecho Slovakia and Sivitzerland — but not Italy) 
contended that Germany had become the legal successor to the three Austrian 
Government guaranteed loans Accordmgly, the Reich Government was 
requested to acknowledge habihty (The three loims concerned are the Com 
version Loan former League of Nations Loan-^status at the end of 1936 567 4 
milhon Austrian shiUmgs — ,the Austrian seven per cent Loan of 1930 — 323 6 
mdlion shiUmgs, and the Lausanne Loan 1933 — 245 milhon shiUmgs) Such 
hability, however, as the Minister pointed out, does not exist After the Boer 
War England did not take over the debts of the Boer Repubhes, the same 
apphes to the Umted States after the Civil War m respect of Confederacy 
bonds and to France on acquiring Madagascar In Imc with tbis mtemationM 
practice the Reich could not be expected to take over Austria’s guaranteed 
Loans 

The pomt needmg elucidation was whether present day Austria, now become 
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part of the Keich, was to be regarded as the legJ successor to the Austm Be 
up by the Treaty of St Germam The latter had not been transferred to dre 
Reich but had cLed to exist as such The enforced structure of St Germam 
whde Ignoring the wiU of the people had only been able to exist at aU va h 
the aid^f financial and pohtical support from abroad Germany 
denied that the loans had contributed to Austrian reconstmction credits W 
been given with the express purpose of preventing the Anschluss Th econoim 
ontcoL of this foreign financial aid had been so disastrous as <0 h n„ c«i 
to the Guarantor Powers concerned The assertion that Germany must assume 
habihty because she had taken over the Austrian economic assets, 
ifiablc as Austria had none to show which owed their existence “ 
abroad There were, therefore, neither legal, economic, pohtical nor mo 
grounds for the Reich to acknowledge habihty As to the bnsmess -f 
this matter, negotiations would be earned on by the Guarantor owe , 
especially hy a Bntish Delegation in the spint of concihation without prej 
to Germany’s fundamental standpoint 

The Minister concluded by saymg that national credit wbich each 
must create for itself through digence, must in time replace the sys 
international credits vhich was steadily losing ground j 

At a gathermg of Pommeraman business interests in Stettin on y » 
1938, Herr Funk spoke of new foundations for world trade He state , 

occasion that next to the Umted States and England Germany was t c 
greatest commercial country, even though she possessed no colomes nm 
production Germany was placed second after the Umted States To ay i 
necessary for her to negotiate econoimc agreements \vith a senes o _ 

If the threat of an economic war were attempted immeasurable 
Avould be the result by the loss of 75 milbon people to world tra e n 
negotiations the desire for an understandmg had been apparent t roug 
The Mmister referred especially to the Anglo German Agreement w c 
due consideration to the mterests of both countnes^ Great weight ^vas 
during the negotiations upon the need for extending mutual trade 

It was necessary to find new ways and means in international commo 
exchange as this can no longer be built up on currency, gold and 
only on the basis of production, goods and prices With regard to dome 
economy, the Mmister stated that this must be guided pobtically, that iSi 
the tenets of National Sociahsm This demanded that the economic F® 
should be implemented by Party and State along identical lines The w o 
structure, however, must never lead to economic bureaucracy He then an 
nounced the plan for decentraUsmg the tasks of the Reich JLmstry for Econonn 
Affairs No additional administrate e bodies were to be formed but the tas 
of the central admmistration must be diverted into decentraUsed channels 


* locIadiDg the Austrian Loans guaranteed by England (Author’s Note) 
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Public Finances 

It is clearly impossible for a State to carry on either its domestic or foreign 
policy at long sight if its financial position is not a sound one or if the govern- 
ment has not the necessary means for meeting its obligations. A balanced budget 
is the first prerequisite for a stable and assured conduct of the affairs of state. 
This postulates the necessity of a financial, tariff and taxation policy which, 
without placing too great obstacles in the way of import trade, and without 
overburdening the taxpayers, ^rill assure a normal relationship between nation- 
al revenue and expenditure. 

Financial Policy of the Past 

In the days of the Weimar Bepublic, the German government sought to 
improve the budgetary position by imposing new taxes. It was under the pres- 
sure of the enormous expenditure incurred in respect of the unemployment dole, 
which exceeded 3 milliard marks annually, whereas, at the same time, the nation- 
al revenue of 9 milliard marks, in the period 1928—31, sank to 7.8 milliard 
marks in 1931—32, and even to 6.65 milliard marks in 1932—33. In the period 
1931—32, when Briining was in control of affairs, the existing taxes were in- 
creased, or new taxes introduced, by virtue of no less than 23 emergency decrees, 
despite the fact that in 1931 the German taxpayer was already paying 45% 
more in taxes than in the year 1925.The report of the Special Advisory Committee 
of the Bank of International Settlements, issued at Basle on December 23rd, 
1931, and to which we have already alluded, allows of no doubt in this respect: 
“the burden of taxation in Germany is so heavy as to leave no room for a further 
increase.” 

In order to save the national hudget from being burdened to a still greater 
extent, the Reich bad to turn over more and more tasks to the municipalities 
and municipal organisations which were already encountering great difficulties 
owing to the growing army of unemployed. Numerous German municipalities 
had to go into bankruptcy and many others were compelled for months on end 
to conduct negotiations ^ritfa the hanks that had loaned them money, seeking 
to get a prolongation of their short-term credits which had swelled into huge 
debts through the burden of the heavy interest payments. It was impossible 
for them to obtain long-term loans at a low rate of interest. The total indebted- 
ness of the German municipalities and communal bodies had amounted from 
6,542 million marks (of which 2,570 million were long-term, 551 milli on marks 
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medium term and 974 million short-term domestic loans) m the year 1928 to 
11 295 milhon marks m the year 1932 (of which 5.326 milhon were long term, 
1,121 milhon medium term and 1,668 milhon domestic loans) 

The period of make beheve prosperity, lastmg from 1927 to 1929, whea 
Germany took out an immense number of foreign loans, had the meltable 
effect of givmg bumper revenue returns But none seemed to reahse the fact 
that It was nothmg but an illusory phenomenon Statesmen seemed to be enUrely 
lackmg m msight and, to make matters worse, the entire country was hving 
beyond its means The mcreased revenue returns were squandered No attempt 
was made to create a reserve fund and it was under such circumstances that 
the country, spendmg recklessly and without any reserve assets, was steered 
into the world crisis The reports of Parker Gilbert, former agent general ot 
reparations in Berlin, are convincmg enough on this pomt The wthdraw o 
credits m the year 1930 put an end to this disceptive state of affairs and, sim 
taneous with the breakdown of the economic system, led to a tota co apse 
the state finances which got caught m the nullstones of falhng revenue a 
growmg cost of the dole 

This general decline gave rise to the necessity of cutting dotm exp 
in every direction It enforced a pohcy of deflation to save the country roto 
chaos that would have been the inevitable outcome of national bankruptcy or 
renewed inflation This enforced deflation, however, merely meant a ur 
detenoration as each crisis brought about a dimmution of the nationa reven 
and a consequent mcrease in unemployment . 

This deflationist pohcy was bound m the end to bring about a gener 
plosion It occurred m the year 1932—33 and compelled the country to a op 
a different pohcy 


The New Financial Policy 

As Count Schwerin von Krosigk, German Mmister for Fmance, remarked i 
the course of a speech to the Dueseldorf Industrial Club, it was imposs c ® 
Germany at that time to wait for the revival of world trade There was ® 
utely nothing m the economic and pohtical trends prevailmg at the 
might lead one to presume an early removal of the obstacles to a revival ® ^ , 
kind Sloreover, it v ould have involved loo grc'it a nsk to wait until the so c ^ 
self heahng forces began to stir >vithm the body of German national econoin) 
and proceeded, presumably in an automatic fashion, to awaken it to 
and gro>vth That yas practically impossible because the vital organs of m us 
trial life had become infected with the cancer of the chrome state of 
Furthermore, the specific nature of the conditions ohtammg m Germany excludcU 
the possibility of havmg recourse to such self healing forces ns the creation ol 
credit and the absorption of new capital Unhke other coxmtries, German) '"^us 
not in a position to adopt tins course of action 

Nothmg else remained hut for the State to have recourse to active inter- 
\cntion It was now left for the State to cast mto the breach the onl> tiung it 
still possessed, namely, its credit 
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The preliminary conditions for launching out on an active credit policy of 
this sort were present in the spring of 1933: the economic prerequisites were 
provided by the fact that the practical termination of reparations in the summer 
of 1932 had removed all obstacles to an industrial revival. Moreover, the business 
depression had touched the lowest mark and everything now pointed to a re- 
covery. Politically, too, the moment was auspicious because the accession to power 
of Adolf Hitler had created the preliminary conditions for the spread of con- 
fidence in a strong, authoritarian government now able to make its dispositions at 
long sight. Hence the spring of 1933 saw the inauguration of the concentrated 
attack on unemployment in accordance ivith an all-inclusive plan. 

The most important steps that ^v’ere forthAvith taken in this direction were : — 

(1) Advances on the budget by the issue of labour bonds, by the giant of cash 
advances, of interest reimbursement bonds, of loans and of tax abatements. 

(2) General liberation from old debts, reduction and adjustment of taxes. 

(3) Conversion of the debts incurred by the German communities, reduction of 
the rate of interest and reorganisation of the credit economy. 

(4) Grant of marriage loans and state support for large families. 

The Reinhardt Programme 

I have already had occasion, in the chapter dealing wlh social policy (see the 
section “Labour to the Fore”), to refer to the important laws (Reinhardt Pro- 
gramme) of June Ist and September 21st, 1933 relating to the reduction of 
unemployment. It ^vill suffice to coll to mind that the first parts of these two 
laws provided for the expenditure of approximately 2 milliard marks for the 
furtherance of public and private work schemes, this sum to be paid out in the 
form of loans, advances and interest reimbursement bonds. The money ^vas 
raised in part by voluntary contributions towards the promotion of big under- 
takings of national importance, but for the most part by short-term and medium- 
term advances on the national budget. 

To these 2 milliaxd maiks must be added the 900 xfullion marks wbicb bad 
previously been made available by legislation taken ^vithin the framework of 
the Papen Programme and the so-called “Immediacy Programme.*’ A further 
sum of 1,400 million marks flowed into the veins of German industry in the years 
1934 to 1937 in that, during these four years, the Reich accepted in payment 
tax reimbursement bonds to this amount instead of cash payments. 

If we include the subsidiary costs in our account, it will be found that the 
German budget was drawn on in advance to the extent of approximately 
4,500 million marks. The subsequent course of events fully showed that there was 
nothing in the nature of a gamble in this bold step. It •^vas and still continues to 
be counterbalanced by a corresponding reduction in the cost of unemploy- 
ment and by an increase in the national revenue from taxation. (Added to these 
enormous sums is a further amount of 900 million marks which the Reich 
Institute for Unemployment Insurance has appropriated in the period from 1933 
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to the current year, as weU as the 1,500 mJhon marks expended so tar on the 
construction of the Reich automobile roads and the supplementary work creation 
programmes of the German State Hallways and German Post Office ) 

Section a of the Law of June Ist, 1933, relating to the reduction of imem 
ployment deals with tax exemption m the purchase of replacements This was 
devised to encourage the mdustnahst and business man to replace, before the 
end of 1934 out of date stock representing capital investments They were per 
nutted to deduct all the money spent on the purchase of new stock or “e «p™ 
of existing stock from their profits m assessmg the amount to be paid under toe 
mcome tax, corporation tax and mdnstnal tax The assessment of deduetiou m 
respect of the deterioration of stock was permissible for the entire perio um^ 
■wluch the stock was being used The Reich was able to make this bo ven ure 
on taxation policy m fuU knowledge of the fact that the sum lost to the national 
revenue m respect of purchase or repair of stock would be made goo in 
foUowmg years Viewed m this bght, it became a sort of loan grante y ® 
taxation authorities, given in the form of an allowance for stock deteriota 
in the years 1934 and 1935 and which is now being repaid to the Reich ui ^ 
deductions m respect of deterioration can no longer be claimed 
This measure, which from the very outset was devised to operate 
a defimte penod of time, has been supplemented by the new Law of October 
1934 relatmg to mcome tax The new law goes further in the sense mat nej 
capital investments in respect of machinery needed to run an industrial 
or agricultural undertaking, provided the bfe of this machinery or inst a 
does not under normal conditions exceed five years, may be deducted m 
matter of tax assessment from the profits of the year of acq[iU6ition or rep 
The granting of taxation loans of this kind has led to far reachmg 
results The law chiefly appbes to the acqmsition of machmery by indus ri^^ 
or agricultural undertakmgs The turnover of the machine building industry 
now five times what it was in the year 1933 and more than double the turnov 
of the peak year 1928 (see graph on page 231) 


A further section of the first Law relating to the Reduction of Unemploym®^ 
contains a taxation measure devised to act as an mcentive to the employ***® 
of domestic servants An earber law had exempted domestic servants from t 
payment of unemployment insurance and substantially reduced their 
ution to Health Insurance Domestic servants are now exempted ^ , 
unemployment relief levy, and moreover, a domestic servant may be consi ere 
as a member of the household when calculating tax abatement in respect o 
family income This latter measure has been incorporated in the new income 
tax law in the sense that the taxpayer is permitted to deduct from lus total incom 
fifty marks per month for each domestic servant m his employ 

The consequence of tins tax abatement has led to a considerable increase m tbe 
demand for domestic servants and this, in turn, has done much to reduce botu 
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unemployment and the money squandered by the state on the dole system. 
There is already an appreciable shortage of domestic servants in Germany. 

A permanent feature of the Law of June Ist, 1933, relating to the reduction 
of unemployment is the grant of marriage loans already dealt ivith in the chapters 
discussing population policy and social policy. It has since been considerably 
extended by the promulgation of various decrees with regard to State aid for 
families in respect of the number of their children. 

According to figures published by the Reich Statistical Office, down to the 
beginning of the year 1933 the total number of marriages was 300,000 less than 
might have been expected under normal conditions and in view of the number 
of marriageable persons. This was in the main attributable to the bad economic 
conditions prevailing at the time. Many of the young people ^vere eager enough 
to get married but saw no possibility of being able to face the financial side of 
matrimony. Something had to be done to overcome this state of affairs. Moreover, 
it was found necessary to go beyond the mere restoration of what was formerly 
deemed to he normal conditions by inducing marriageable young women to give 
up their jobs or turn their hacks on the dole system and enter in preference the 
state of matrimony. 

The outcome of this measure, the personal achievement of State Secretary 
Reinhardt, has been to stimulate in a very high degree the desire of married 
couples to have children. Already about 960,000 loans of this kind have been 
granted and approximately 825,000 children have been born of marriages which, 
as far as their material side is concerned, are based on marriage grants. 

The money required for granting loans of this kind was found by increasing 
the income tax of bachelors and spinsters and the money received from the 
repayment of the marriage grants has been used for providing financial assistance 
to large families. 

Apart from the single payment of assistance in necessitous cases, since August 
1936 regular financial assistance has been given by the State to large families 
wherever this is needed. They are given 10 marks for each third and fourth child, 
20 marks for each fifth and each additional child to wage and salary earners; 
10 marks for each fifth and each additional child to agricultural labourers and 
members of the liberal professions. Altogether for about 2^ million children. 

By virtue of a section of the second Law relating to the Reduction of Unem- 
ployment, promidgated on September 2l8t, 1933, the turnover tax payable by 
members of the German farming community has been halved, whilst another 
section of the law reduces the land tax. 

This had led to an improvement in the output of the German agricultural 
industry. The burden of indebtedness borne by the German agricultural industry 
in the years 1935-36 amounted to 460 million marks which represented a de- 
crease of approximately 100 million marks since the critical period of 1932-33, 
and a drop to the lowest level since the end of the Great War. German agri- 
culture has therefore greatly benefited from the taxation policy of the govern- 
ment. In proof of this, it only needs to be stated that the actual revenue of the 
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aericulwral indastry rose by 2.4 ndlliaid marks in the period frorn 1932 to W3 d. 
tS direct reduction of taxation granted to the farming conunnmty has for tie 
most part been reflected in the development of prices for agricultural products. 

Another effective measure was the reduction of the levy for unemployraent 
relief, which amounted to approximately 400 miflion marks. It led “ “ “ 
in the purchasing power of wage earners. Mention shouM also be 
sures gmnting tax exemption for newly-erected house blocks =0^6 
sired flats and newly-erected one-famUy houses, for the ” 

on German champagne and mineral water, for the reduction of the 
in respect of domestic wholesale trade and the reduction of the tax on divide 
from house property. 


Additional Fiscal Measures 


On July 15th, 1933, the German government promulgated “ 

tax reductions. It gave the GermanMimster for and 


for such time as he thought fit, partial or complete exemption t 

1 out new processes ot pi" 


Municipal taxation to those firms engaged in trying t _ _ to 

duction or in the actual production of new articles of recogmse imp , 


the German industry as a whole. Extensive use has been made of this aut y 


It is a measure of special importance for the carrying out of the Four ear 
It has also provided the government tvith an instrument for exercismg a 
price control, as the tendency is for these new products to 
their experimental stage. Furthermeasures devised either to stimulate t e 
for goods, to increase output or to raise the purchasing power of large 
are contained in the government bills embodied in the Tax Reform o . 
16th, 1934. Most of these new bills are primarily concerned wth the 
paying greater regard to the need for safeguarding family life in the imp 
of income tax, poll tax, property tax and death duties. 


Thus, a married wage earner is completely exempted from paym«it of 


income tax if, -with a family of four children his monthly income does no e ^ 
260 marks, or with a family of five children, his monthly income does 
351 marks, or with a family of six children 793 marks, or "with seven c 
910 marks, or "with eight children 1,027 marks, and so on. Over and above ^ 
the rate of taxation in the case of these large families begins at a 
A married man with six children and a monthly income of 800 marks as 
pay only 1 mark 4 pfennigs income tax per monthi 


In the case of the Gtizen’s Tax, which is a sort of poll tax, formerly no regard at 


poll tax 


all was paid to the need for safeguarding family life. It ivas, in fact, ^ 


pure and simple. A change in this matter was made on January 1 


• A married -worker wth four children and earning 50 marks a -^veek had, pnor 
this reform of the ritUeTi’a T’™-., Ti .lo 1 -« « -.renr in respr*^ 


this reform of the Citizen’s Tax, to pay no less than 42 marks a year i _ 
of this poll tax. The same worker is now completely exempted from the 
of this tax. The exemption level for thb tax has been raised so that the numce 
of persons pajung the Citizen’s Tax has been considerably reduced. 
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As regards the Property Tax, as things are now each man, A\oman and minor 
IS allowed to possess up to 10,000 marks free of Property Tax Thus, for instanee, 
a man ^nth >nfe and three children can possess tax free up to 40,000 marks, 
a sum on which formerly he would ha've had to pay 200 marks Propertj Tax 
annually 

Alleviations have also been granted in respect of the Legacy Tax A son or 
daughter can now inherit free of tax up to 30,000 marks, and a grandchild up 
to 10,000 marks Prior to the j car 1935, a child inheriting an estate of 25,000 marks 
from Its father, had to pay death duties, whereas today it w ould inherit the 
full amount 

This mcreased regard for the need of safeguardmg familj life, taken m con* 
junction ivith the regular state grants in support of large famihes, is designed as 
a first step m the direction of affordmg some compensation to those who shoulder 
the burdens and rcsponsibihtics of married hfe The German government mtends 
to proceed further m this direction and enxisages the creation of a Reich Family 
Fquilisation Fund, which aviU enable the State to make a still more equitable 
adjustment of taxation m respect of the burdens of family life 

In a special chapter dealing ivith Transport and Communications I shall deal 
with the fiscal measures that have been adopted ivith a view to acceleratmg 
production m the automobile and alhed industries in connection mth the con 
struction of Adolf Hitler*s motorways I shall also have occasion to speak of the 
“motorisation” of modem Germany 

But before concludmg this review of the financial measures adopted by the 
National Socialist regime, it inll be as well to draw attention to the pohey that 
has been pursued for restormg the financial health of the German municipalities 
The Law of September 2l8t, 1933, relating to the conversion of the debts of 
the German mumcipahties rendered possible the conversion of the medium and 
short term debts into long term debts and hberated the mumcipahties from the 
mtolerahle burden of the mterest payments The law entitled all mumcipahties 
which ivere confronted ivifh difficulties m respect of the payment of interest on 
their short term borroivings to acquire memberehip of a Conversion Affiance 
The mimicipahties were advised to go ahead with their debt conversion schemes 
by offenng their creditors 4% debt transfer bonds of the Conversion Affiance, 
redeemable from October let, 1936, within a period of twenty years by annual 
conversion of three per cent In the event of the creditor declining to accept 
this offer, he must hold in abeyance for a period of five years his demand for 
re payment inclusive of interest The Reich undertook to come to the aid of 
the Affiance if it found itself imable to cany out its debt services and to subtract 
these advances from the share of the national revenue claimed by the mumci 
palities The Conversion Affiance has opened an account with the Prussian State 
Bank The total amount of the short to-m debts subject to conversion was estim 
ated at the time to be about 2,000 miffion marks 

The results speak volumes for the success of this measure Whereas m the 
year 1932, of the 11 295 miffiard marks total indebtedness of the German mum 

17 
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cBaUties 5 326 milliard marks we longterm borroivmgs and 2 789 milkaid 
mLu medmm-term or short term loans, the present position is that of a total 
of 10 987 milliard as much as 7 461 milliard are long-term e a an o y 
435 milhon medium-term or short-term debts 

At the same time, the money spent on the reUef of distress was no longer h 
to 80% of Its entent by the Reieh and only 20% by the — 
by the Reich Institute for Labour Exchange and Unemployment ReW^^ 
iiTitself, did mneh to improve the finances of the municipaht e en of 

was fixed for the obhgations taken over by the — 
contnbutions to the Welfare Funds This enabled the 

take to make defimte contributions, and it deserves to be said that tie ajm 
of these contributions was below that of its former obhgations under tta 

‘‘'Mother important step towards the task of placing thefinances *7*7“ 
municipalities on a sound basis was the reform of the R^ s a 
can be regarded as a measure taken in preparation of the Reich re 
The Land Tax and Industrial Tax were formerly federal taxes, on w 
various mumcipahties and mumcipal bodies were entitled to rmse t cn 
taxes Reich legislation had furnished no uniform legal foun ^ . 

taxes, which were, m fact, the outcome of sixteen different provmci p 
bodies each actmg independently in the matter of imposing s 

Four measures resolved on by the Reicb on December 
regulation of the “Real Steuern’* on a uniform basis for the whole o 
The Land Tax and Industnal Tax hereupon ceased to be a concern o 
vmcial bodies which were left solely mth the imposition 
Mumcipal Tax This latter tax thus became the mam source 
mumcipahties These arrangements were made as a defimte step forwar 
the achievement of the ultimate goal which provides for the existence m 
of only tivo kmds of taxes, namely, Reich and mumcipal taxes • 

This transference of tax contribution from the federal states to the 
ities rendered necessary the re allocation of the obhgations and duties as 
the federal states, mimicipalities and mumcipal bodies Principles 
set up m this respect allottmg to the mumcipahties throughout the Re*® 
tasks which they are expected to carry out in accordance ivith their augm® 
tax revenue and m keepmg with their specific duties 


Results down to the Present 

The reduction of unemployment was the most elementary necessity 
ing about a betterment of the social and economic conditions of the 
people and for placmg its finances on a sound footing It brought about a stea J 
reduction in the amount of money spent on unemployment rebcf As ue » 
seen, it >%as rendered possible by measures devised to mcrease the deman 
goods and for output The expansion of the demand for goods and output crca « 
greater opportunities for work, mcreasedthe turnover m trade and augmcn*'“ 
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the assets. And this expansion of turno\cr and assets led, as a matter of course, 
to an mcrease of revenue from taxes and levies. 

The fall in unemplojTncnt ivas reflected m a decrease m the amount of money 
spent from puhhc funds i\luch non began to accumulate agam and to show 
a decided improvement* — 

Ilcich revenue Surplus compared with 1932—33 


(m milhard marks) 

1933- 3i 6 05 0 20 

1934- 35 0 22 1.57 

1935- 36 9 65 3 — 

1936- 37 11.49 4 82 

1937- 38 13.96 7 31 


The Reich revenue has therefore been more than doubled during the course 
of the last fiic jears 

The vanous work creation measures have eflccted a permanent improvement 
of the national economy and of the output and capacity of German industiy'. 
New economic values have been created. New ideas and new methods have 
been adopted and old ones rc^vitahsed. At the same time, the material prc> 
requisites were created for the building up agam of Germany’s armed forces. 

*'Agatn and agam I find people asking,*’ declared Herr Reinhardt, Secretary 
of State, m a speech before a Munich gatbenng, ‘Vhcrc wc get all the money 
to finance the big buildmg schemes, to spend on the ormed forces and for all 
the other tlungs ** The truth of the matter is as follows — 

“The money comes for the most part from the ordinary balanced budget, and, 
m part, from the proceeds of such purposive taxation as, for instance, the Auto* 
mobile Tax whose proceeds, together with some of the money derived from the 
transport tax, petrol dues and taxes and lubncating od dues, funush the money 
fot the CQuattucUon of the German network. oC motorways Another post of the 
money needed is obtained as short'term or mcdium'term loan funds as pre* 
charges on the ordinarj budget, or as long-term Reich loans. . 

“The revenue of the Reich from taxation wnll amount, m the current fiscal 
year, to about 14 milliard marks Despite this favourable development, this 
amount is not big enough to completely cover the financial needs of the Reich 
which are extraordinarily high tlus year. Of the surplus from tax revenue, a 
portion flow's into the budgets of the LQnder and muaicipahties as their share 
of the Reich revenue from taxation One portion is required to cover the deficits 
of past years, and another portion for covenng the loan funds obtamed for 
financing the various work creation schemes and still another for the interest 
payment and amortisation of loans borrowed anew from the Reich durmg the 
past years In so far as the tax revenue surplus of the ordmary balanced budget 
does not suffice at present to cover the extraordinary financial requirements, 
short term and medium-term borrowings from the Reich are converted into 
■v 17* 
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Re.ch loan. In tH. .ay, “dls”" 

Belsed to covet these *"“ ’“‘‘"f” Xction The total amcaat 

financing the nauon s big 1° ““ conSared with the tremendous resoutces and 
of these loan funds appear P The interest payment and 

taxable capacity of the J ar.eU as A^se ptojeLd, is absel 

amortisation of the loans already revenue of the Keich from taxatioa 

- >, i.,, 

1' rrrar, 

towards modern Germany, has had o a ^ 

“New Germany” that the financial position “f ™ cm 

jeopardised as some would have the world beheve t 

Lem, “that under normal conditions the miiatioa” ' 

million marks would be regarded as a very dange p ^ 

At the first signs of a financial or poh.ical 

or m the possession of private persons wodd be discounted By 
and the note circulation would be forthwith , control at tit 

can he regarded as banned m Germany today The « “X German 

disposal of the totahtanan State are so complete and ea.Jj 

government has it m its power to mp such a danger m the coount notn 

he able to refuse the discount and in this way convert the curren 


into a sort of permanent loan 

“Precisely for the same reason,” this commentary jeduc* 


“Precisely for the same reason,” this commentary conuuu^=, 
to suppose that Germany will soon be compelled for ^ctatond 

Its expenditure on armaments Just as the Reichshan , t an n jt can 
command over the money market, is able to prevent a su - financing 

likewise safely proceed with the issue of notes for the purpose o 
deficit in the Reich budget ” j <»vt)enditure 

This 18 borne out, moreover, by the fact that the extraor policy 

on national defence is now approachmg completion and German n , tl« 
has sought and is still seeking by way of cutting down expenses o p 

hulk of the loan funds used to finance the work creation and ^onl^ 

grammes once agam withm the scope of the current estimates ._t^atioD 
assure a continuous development of the future work of nation 
which could not he safely guaranteed othennse . Bncecli 

Count Schwerm von Krosigk, Mimster for Finance, declared in t jq 

to ishicb we have already had occasion to refer “We shall have to , 
the pomt where we shall be able, in future, to draw upon a covered 
meet not onlj tlie vital sundry expenditures but also the current costs o 
ments To this end, we must be prepared to bring every requisite sac 


Dr Schacht, it deserves to be added, made a reassuring statement ® 
state of Germanj’s fmances m the course of an address delivered on 
12tli, 1930, before the general meeting of the German Bank of Issue ® 
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among other things, there had been no attempt to hide the fact that alongside 
the groivth in the long term mdebtcdness of the Reich there had been a con- 
siderable increase during the last few ^eats in the short-term indebtedness 
and that so far it had not been found possible completely to cover or to con- 
sobdate this short-term mdebtcdness It should not be forgotten, boivever, 
that this rise m the national debt has been offset by a reduction in private 
debts Hence it as a question of a transference of indebtedness from the private 
to the puhhc sector rather than of an increase in Germanj’s total indebtedness 
If financial factors alone, and not pohtical ones, came mto consideration here, 
nobodj would have anj misgivmgs against pubhshmg the facts of Germany’s 
financial situation Foreign critics isould be astonished bow httle cause for 
any alarm there is m "loew of the results achieved The hnuts of state indebtedness 
ha\e not been ignored and i\'ill not be ignored in future The Reichsbank is 
well aware that the path of financmg so far pursued is not a road without an end 

The consohdation of the economic conditions now makes it possible to depart 
from the method of intermediary financmg bj special bills of exchange and 
to obtam the requisite funds, m so far as these are not forthcoming from the 
regular budgetar) revenue, bj the issuance of Reich treasury bonds and Reich 
loans In so far as the^e treasury bonds are taken in payment, this wiU happen 
to an extent permittmg of immediate consohdation This measure aviU serve to 
guarantee the health of Germany’s currency and finances and enable the work 
of reconstruction to proceed apace 

Greatest thrift and economy in the spendmg of pubhc funds as also their 
centrali«ed control aviU contmue to be the impellmg command The capobihties 
of the money and capital market must contmue to remam largely reserved 
to the current Reich needs and to the consohdation or redemption of the short- 
term financmg hitherto adopted 

Thrift, that is the watchword which Dr Sebaebt is never tired of repeatmg 
“Der Deutsche Volkswirt,” which is closely associated wuth the Reichsbank 
president, does not hesitate to pamt a picture of the urgency of this question 
In one of its 1937 issues, it writes — 

‘^Germany has to make up a lot of leeway It has to make up leeway m the matter of 
rearmament in which other countries are settmg the pace It is seeking to make itself 
independent of foreign food supplies Owing to its lack of colonies, it is seeking by means 
of the second Four Years Plan to supply its own requirements of vital raiv materials 
This is puttmg big claims on onr resources of labour, raiv materials, foreign exchange, 
and capital Forawhile our resources of labour seemed mexhaustible Today they have 
been enhsted to the fullest extent The credit machinery has been hamasaed to the 
task of dealmg with short term indebtedness At the end of July, the Reich had a note 
circnlation of up-wards of 7 milhard marks which is greater than at any time smee the 
inflation When the goal of our efforts was first set up, there -were stocks of ta-w material 
and foreign exchange avadahle although precious httle even then Today, we are no 
longer able to count very much on reserves of this sort The God of the Elements has 
not exactlj lent support to our efforts during the last four j ears to become independent 
of foreign food supphes Considerable amounts of onr foreign exchange holdmgs have 
had to be used up m the purchase of food for the nation 
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“There is to he sure, no quarrel about the order of importance of the tasks to be 

a coJmuoL lunmng of the tvheels otmduetry This i» the prime “ 

Four Years Plan Everything else hccomes of subordinate importance, w 

reqmrements of admimstrative bodies, the fulMment of the ® ® ^ fulLaent o£ 

pohhe for goods that are not essential for the mamtenanee of hfe, or the fulSlmeat 

the demands for display , industnallY 

“If the course so far taken by the work of national Integra , ’ „ J 

speaking, swallowed up the reserve supphes of raw matenal ProY^dedcon 

means that the current consumption la actually in excess of t e reven gj^gnti 

ditions remain what they are. the task of meeting the nation s 
can be safely earned out from an organisational vieiYpom o ^ 
sequence the measures hitherto adopted aim at insurmg to an mcr 5 
pnonty is not given to projects and tasks j the revenue 

The forces of labour will have to be guided and controlled m this sen , . iclalion 

from taw matenals must be employed to this effect And if an u a necessary 

develops between the note circulation and the supply of goods, then i -.rculaUM 

to effect a curtailment of public expenditure and in this way tbrot e 
of money m respect of tl^gs which are not of vital importance o 
It would be difficult to find a clearer exposition of the guiding 
adopted by the Third Reich for effecting a judicious employmen ° 
funds Actually, Germany has been compelled to adopt such pnncip es 
to realise its immediate aims of huildmg up a strong national de ence an 
guardmg its national existence , v »i, »i,r.ftv and 

“A real statesman,” said Frederick the Great, ‘ must he bo 
generous, thrifty m order to be generous ” 



XIII. 


Communications 

There has been a very notable growth in railway and automobile traffic 
during the first four years of the National Socialist regime. Every effort has 
been made to bring the railways to a high standard of technical efficiency and 
'to satisfy the demands of the traveUing public in the matter of punctuality, 
speed and comfort. As for the automobile, its development has received new 
impulse under the watchword “motorisation,** in which respect the Reich can 
be said to occupy today pride of place among the nations. 

The German Railways 

It will be recalled that Adolf Hitler proclaimed in his Reichstag speech of 
January 30th, 1937, inter alia, the regained, unrestricted sovereignty of the 
Reich over the German railways. The German people received this announce- 
ment >vith joyful acclamation. Railway workers and officials warmly thanked 
the Fuhrer for having fulfilled their profound desire to see the German railways 
liberated from a form of control that had been set up against tbeir ^'ri[ll and 
that was alien to the nature of the German railways. These sentiments of gratit- 
ude found their expression on February 4th when 20,000 railway employees 
assembled in front of the Chancellery on the "Wilhelmplatz in Berlin to ovate 
the Fuhrer in the name of 670,000 of their comrades. The enthusiasm that took 
hold of this gathering knew no bounds. "Wave upon wave of jubilation were 
sent surging up to the Fuhrer who addressed the railwaymen from his balcony, 
thanking them for their loyal co-operation and exhorting them to continue to 
remain in the eyes of all German workers a model of devotion to duty. 

The return of the ^vorld’s biggest single enterprise to supreme State control 
was an event of international as well as domestic importance. International 
because it nullified the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles which mortgaged 
the entire property of the Reich and the L&ndem., and hence the German rail- 
ways, as security for the payment of reparations to the Allies of those days. 
From a domestic point of view, it was importont because it abolished the stat- 
utes imposed upon the German railways by the Allies and placed the German 
railways under a new administration controlled by the Reich. 

In order to give you some insight into the various phases of the administrative 
development of the German rail^vays, particularly with regard to the varying 
position occupied in relation to the State, we subjoin a few excerpts from a 
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lecture on “The German RaJ^vays in 


the Third Reich” dehvered by Herr 

Hemmam, State Secretary in the German Mimstry of Transport and Deputy 
Director-General of the German Railways 

It deserves to he said at the outset that the latter period of this development 
IS particularly characterised hy the “via dolorosa” which was a consequenee 
of t^he Treaty of Versailles and hy the rnctory gamed over the menace of part 
iculansm m the organisation and management of the German radway system 

“Remarkable as were the achievements of the German railways m the worid nai 
there was no hiding the fact that the Army Command and Army Transport Cmps n'l' 
often gready mconvieneed by the way m which the eight different Federal 
ed thL oim partienlar share m the admimstralion and control of the Ge™” !^ 
ways These expenenees gave nse to the nrgent desne for a nniform control ol tic 

German railway system •RntrK 

Actually, the fusion of the eight different federal radway systems ^“^0 one 
system was brought about on April Ist, 1920, as a consequence ^ t ® ® 

berg Programme I^IB and of the Weimar Constitution The German , 

placed under the control of the newly*formed Reich Slimstry of Transport espi 
however, the Lender succeeded m reserving for themselves certain ng ts an m 
which were designed later on to operate as very grave stumblmg bloc 
Influences of a domestic and foreign pohtical character then began to ma 
selves felt to a very large extent m the further development of the German r 
and brought it about that their management and control were * 1923 

private enterprise With the stabilisation of the German mark in Nove 
the German Mimster of Fmance cancelled the state grants that bad bitberto cen 
to the German railways which were now compelled to borroiv money jj 

brought into existence the private enterprise registered as “German 
took upon itself to control and administer the railways which still xemamed the ^op 
of the Reich The German Minister for Transport took over ^he duties of the u 
General of the German Railways The admimstration of the German 
made independent of all other Reich administration, a measure ivhich constitute 
first step towards economic and financial independence T}*icE 

As the Versailles Treaty had impounded the entire property of the German 
as security fox the payment of reparations, the creditor countries proceeded to 
German Railways as pledge Actually, they were mortgaged to the extent o 
milliard gold marks, and were charged with the necessity of raising the .j, 

660 million gold marks representing 5% interest and 1% amortisation In adm i 
the proceeds of the Transport Tax to the extent of 290 million marks ivas honde ^ 
respect of reparation payments The German Railways as an enterprise became 
verted into a company m its own right, to be run as an independent private enterpn^^ 
both as regards finance and personnel A direct share in the admimstration was gi'f 
to a Go\crmng Body composed in part of foreigners A foreign commissar was appoint 
to supcrinse the task of raising the reparation payments 

This solution amounted to an abandonment of Germany’s sovereign rights o%cr 
most important means of communication, economically as weU as from the 
of nauonal defence It vrill be readily understood that it was a solution which veigtfi 
heayly on both administration and personnel 

t mortgage on the German raiUiaxs was abolished in the year 19 

Mituc or the T oung Plan and replaced by the imposition of a Reparations Tax df'S”'” 
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to enable the Reich to pay 660 milhon marks to the creditor countries, although this 
meant the disappearance of the international control bodies and the removal of foreign- 
ers from the admimstration, nevertheless the commitment stdl remained that altera- 
tions in tlie Statutes of the German railways were admissible only if made by a per- 
manent committee of four members, two of whom were nominated by the German 
government and ti»o by foreign po^^ers. 

The Lausanne Conference of 1932 foreshadowed the complete emancipation of the 
German tail\saya from international ties of all description and ahohshed the payment 
of every form of reparations But as the go>emmcnts concerned continued to withhold 
their ratification, the German railivays still remained shackled 

Throughout all these years the ReteksBahn was ohhged to combat a sort of guerrilla 
warfare conducted by the provincial governments who were aspiring to gam certain 
privileges The measures adopted by the Reiehsbahtt mth a view to the promotion 
of national interests iverc often deliberately obstructed, as at Leipzig, for instance, 
where an attempt at reorgamsa tion was defeated It w os also diflicul t in those days to keep 
the German Railwaj s Company free from the influences of parbamentary groups The 
reserved attitude adopted by the German railways towards the \anous pobtical trends 
of those had the effect of placing the Reichsbahn in a sort of isolation, makmg it almost 
a State s^ithin a State 

The accession of the National Sociahsts to poner led to the re-estabhsliment of the 
Reiehshahn as a national institution belonging to the people The mamfold claims of 
the LSnder faded into thin air, the senseless Leipzig anachronism was ahohshed, the 
Reiehsbahn >ias remcorporated m the admimstrative apparatus of the Reich and the 
word “Company” deleted Fmally, the FOhrer’s declaration of January 30th, 1937, 
and the consequent Law of February 10th liberated the German Reichsbahn from lU 
Temaimng international tics. In this way, Germany regained complete sovereignty 
over Its railways German railway employees i\erc restored to the position of cintI serv- 
ants in the direct employ of the State Itwas given the sanction of]aw^vhen the Fuhrer 
appointed the Director-General to the post of German Mimster for Transport and the 
deputy Director General to the post of Secretary of State m the German Mimstry of 
Transport.” 

Herr Klemmann then went on to explain the “Railway Charter of Free- 
dom,” as he called it, as w^ell as some of the measures adopted to give it per- 
manency. In view of the misleadmg notions that have obtained currency abroad 
folloiving certam publications, he was at pains to point out that no changes 
had occurred with regard to the preferred shares This is apparent from the 
fact that the holders of these preferred shares are entitled by the new statutes 
to be represented on the Advisory Council In conclusion, he explamed how' the 
close cooperation ivith the Jlimstry of Transport departments for shippmg, 
w^aterways and automobile traffic provides for a fnctiouless and fruitful co- 
ordination as between the Reichsbahn and the other means of transportation, 
thus furmshmg the possibihty for the German transport sjstem m its totahty 
to develop in a way that will enable it to achieve outstanding results 

The change in the relations of the ReichsdKihn to the State had of necessity 
to be buttressed in law. This matter is now proceeding apace and iviU he 
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of transportation. It has therefore put in service 2,000 autocars and 700 trailers, 
enabling 6,000 places to be linked up 'with the general nertvork of commun- 
ications. 

By providing for a proper balance bertveen revenue and expenditure and by 
achie\'ing an equitable solution of the problem of road and rail competition 
the Eeichsbahn has been able to stabilise fares and freight rates to the great 
benefit of the nation as a -whole. 

It considers the third class passenger fare of 4 pfennigs per kilometre too 
high and desires a reduction. The financial position and the requirements of 
the Reich government do not allow of such a step being taken at present, 
so that the Beichsbahn has had to restrict its policy in this direction to the grant 
of special facilities. The nature of these facilities is determined by considerations 
derived from the governmental policy Avith regard to cultural matters and popul- 
ation increase as an essential aspect of the general policy of national integration. 

The Reichsbdhn is putting forth every effort to bring its equipment up to the 
latest standard of technical achievement. It has continued to develop the con- 
struction of steam locomotives: the latest stream-lined locomotive achieved 
during test runs a speed of over 125 miles an hour with a trainload of 300 tons 
(see Piets. 140-141). 

At the same time, the Beichsbahn is proceeding ^vith the electrification of big 
stretches of line. Combustion engines are being employed in railway traffic in 
keeping -with their rapid technical development. Stream-lined cars fitted ^vith 
high-powered Diesel engines are being used for express communications and 
help to cut down the time Interval between the connections. The latest with their 
three separate compartments attain a speed of 205 kilometres an hour. 

To the '\reU-establi3hed express stream-lined car connections Berlin— Hamburg, 
Berlin— Cologne, Frankfurt-on-Main— Berlin and Cologne— Altona, have, of recent 
years, been added the connections Munich— Nuremberg— Berlin, Stuttgart— Nurem- 
berg— Berlin and Beuthen— Breslau— Berlin. The first three-compartment stream- 
lined cars of the type “Leipzig” have been put in service for the first time on 
the last -mentioned stretch. Unlike the “Hamburg” type of car, •\vhich has only 
first and second class, the “Leipzig” type has a third class compartment (see 
Piets. 139-142). 

The early part of October 1936 saw the ceremonial opening of the Stralsund— 
Rtigen Dam, which effects a substantial improvement in the railway connections 
between Scahdina-via and Central Bnrope. It was an event of great moment for 
the future of the German railways. 

Extensive improvements in all other domains snch as in the construction 
of the railway track, in the signal and safety system, in carriage construction 
and equipment, and so forth have been carried ont to meet the demand of the 
travelling public for a maximum degree of safety, punctuality and comfort. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the German railways are, in a technical 
sense, among the best in the world. 



“Motorisation' 


Adolf Hitler gave out this slogan at tlic openmg on February 11th 1933 
only a few days after his accession to power, of the first Antomobde Show la 
the’^New Germany The idea had been set np by the Fuhrer long before this a 
an integral part of his total programme Then, a bttle later, the 
able to announce to the monster nocturnal May Day gathering assembled on 
the Tempelliofer Feld that a beginning -would be made m translating 3 p 

^'inXs way' the revival of the German automobile industry and the coustroc 
tion of the gigantic system of motorway became two paramomt “'’1““''® ° 
the first Four Years Plan It is a programme at long sight, born of 
bnowledge of the nature and future possibdities of antomobde trauspo 
the same time, it creates the poss.bihty of combatting unemployment by euei 
gizine the automobile mdustry and by puttmg thousands of men to ivor 
big road construction projects* This is one of the reasons why t e ™ ^ 

of the Reich motorways has been taken up with so much energy and deter 
ination 


The German Motorways Project 

The Law of June 27th, 1933, appomted Dr Fritz Todt plenipotentiary In 
8pector*General for the German Roadivays, and made him, as sue , ir® 
subordinate to Chancellor Hitler who has himself taken over ministena le p 
sibility for this domam^ , 

The German Motonvays Qom^axiy (Bctchsautohahntn)^ with a capi 
50 milhon marks, was founded at the same time as a subsidiary of the er 
Railways (lieichsbakn)^ The German government justified this piece o ®b 
lation by stating 

“Control over the German Motonvays is reposed in the hands of the German 
Company on the assumption that the conflict between road and rail can e 
only by placing the entire long distance goods traffic under a centrahse con 
The present piece of legislation constitutes an important step in this direction 
order to insure a sound financnl development, the undertaking is founded 
independent body ivith recogmsed rights and duties, except that for the ® ® ^ 
mentioned reasons, the German Railway Company shall take dver its adnumstra i 
and representation ” 

Germany oivned about 300,000 kilometres of constructed roadways of which 
approximately 100 000 kilometres possessed major importance os transit routes 
Somethmg bke 25,000 kilometres were regarded as mam traffic highways 
This network of roads, which had been budt originally for other means of tiu“ 
port than automobiles had to be gradually adapted to automobile traffic 


Dr rntr Toil! wa, tom „ rforrheim m Bnden m 1891 He is one of the veteran, of d 
N.uon.l Soe,.!,.t Party Pm, to.„ .pp„.„„d t,. p„„„i poit he was the teetm 

diieelor of a t ij read hndd.ng eonipany IU„ce hi, ,„u„a„o aequamtanee with all loeal f'*t“"’ 
and national o.pect. of ihe German load ayMcm 
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IS a matter which cannot be earned out to the full extent. The rural roads have 
to be supplemented by a network of big traffic artenes capable of deahng wth 
long-distance motor transportation 

Accordmg to the law to which ^ve have already alluded, the motortvays are 
pubhc highways to be used exclusively for general automobile transport and' 
travel The German Motorwaj s Company owms the exclusive right to construct 
and mamtain the motonvajs and is under the direct control of the German 
go-vemment. The Inspector- (General is responsible for the layout and appearance 
of the motonvays He is responsible for draivmg up the construction plans hich 
he generallj does after first consultmg the local authorities The German Motor- 
■ways Company has the right to levy a toll for the "use of the motorways. 

Quite apart from the above-mentioned foundation capital of 50 milhon marks, 
the financin g of the buildmg projects occurs by the German government directly. 
In this connection, it deserves to be home m mind that about 35% of the total 
cost IS covered by the money saved on the total of unemployment tehef and 
from 25—30% by the additional revenue from taxation resultmg from the in- 
dustnal re-vnval. Moreover, the German Motonvays Company is empowered to 
borrow funds ivith the sanction of the German government and the German 
Railway Colnpany. 

The Roads of Adolf Hitler 

The ongmal plan was that the network of motons'ays totalhng about 7,000 kilo- 
metres m length should form the mam arteries of German automobile transport 
when the seven year budding plan has been completed Rural roads and toivns 
m all parts of the Reich were to he linked up ^nth this network But at the 
end of December 1937, the Ftihrer announced that the network would be given 
additional mtersectmg hues hnngmg the total length m excess of the 10,000 kilo- 
metres ongmally planned by as much as 2,000 kilometres, exclusive of the 
1,100 kilometres comprised m the first programme of Austrian re-construction 
The motonvays are not Lemg constructed according to a uniform plan, smee 
each section is being adjusted to local geographical conditions The mam routes 
are 24 metres in tvidth, dmded into two 7 50 metre -wide carnage ways sepa 
rated from each other by a paved central strip measurmg 5 metres across. 
"While in the Lowland areas the mclme rarely exceeds 3-4/100, there are stret- 
ches m the Highland regions where it amounts to upwards of 7/100 Likeivise 
the curvature vanes from 2,000 metres in the Lowland areas to as much as 
400 metres and less in the mountamous regions "When getting out the general 
design the greatest care is taken to msure that the hnes fit m well ^vith the con- 
tours of the landscape (see Piets 143, 144) 

To what vast extent recourse had to be taken to the marshalhng of productive 
forces for the solution of this task is indicated in the sums spent on tins project smee 
the year 1933 Upwards of 2 1 miUiard marks have been expended on the con- 
struction of the motorways dowm to the end of the husmess year 1937. At the 
same time, mcreased sums of money ha-ve been spent on the improvement of 
other road systems throughout Germany. By September 1936, the first 1,000 kilo- 
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metres of motomays ,.ere thro,™ open to the pubho This happened on *= 
annrversary of the day trhen the Fuhrer performed the ceremony of tumm 
the Erst Eod By December 1937, 2,000 kilometres of motorways were open 
trific The posuion at the begmmng of 1938 was 2,014 kilometres open .. 
Sac, l,623Vometres under constnicuon 1,931 >-1“ “ 

construction and 1,332 kilometres planned The map ■>“ 280-281 

the progress made m construction up to August 1st, 1938 

Nwrly 115,000 workers are directly employed on the project which, „ 

to trustworthy estimate has mdireetly, through the impetus it ^ 

buddmg matcnal mdustry, building machme mdustry and foodstuff 
mdustrL, provided work for half a milhon persons The amount ■if eanh^ 
rock removed m the process of construction has reached somethmg like 250 m^n 

cutic metres AtthepeakofconstrucUon in the year 1937, the project as 

^>fas necessitatmg the employment of about 3,250 bnildmg locomo ive , 
trolleys and hundreds of buildmg machines of all descriptions p' 

3,900 kilometres of trolley Imes were also laid down and m use 

In order to guarantee the carrying out of the programme of motonvay 
struction, which foresees the completion of 1,000 kilometres 
decided to raise the henzme and benzol duties by four marks an e , 
equalisation tax by five marks In addition, a so called Tara levy 
which had the effect of mcreasmg the price of petrol m Germany y 
pfennigs or 9% per hire There was also a corresponding adjustmen 
gasohne duties n gyjo 

In this way, the German Ministry for Finance succeeded m getting 
mobile and lorry oivners m Germany to help finance the 
whilst pomting out at the same time the saving of petrol (roughly 15 /o) * j 
by car and lorry o^vnets m making use of the motorways No tons 
for the use of the motonvays although this provides another metho o ° 

to finance the project It must be borne m mind that cars using metre* 

suffer much less ivear and tear as it is possible to drive hundreds of o 
on the smooth surface without employmg the brakes or even changing gc 


Roadways help to promote mtematiocal tourist traffic ivhich Germany 
to improve its foreign trade balance Certain obstacles to the developme 
autocar and automobile travel have been done away >vith and tourists 
Germany are able to enjoy all the modem amemnes of travel Apart from 
the new motorways acquire importance from the vie-wpomt of naUonal delcn 
To he sure, the expenditure on the construction of roads and 
entails burdens which have m part to be home by the oivners of 
Tlie increase m the import duties on motor fuels to which recourse ha to ^ 
had m 1936 and the imposiUon of a freight tax m respect of long distance roa 
transportation and of autocar tax were designed as means for financing 
construction and maintenance of the motor^vays Motor transport has t 
pla> such an extensive part m the bfc of the countiy that it is able to hear tb« 
burdens vithout ill effect upon the sales of the motorcar mdustry The com 
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pletion of 1,000 Idlometres of motonvaya has naturally called for the establish- 
ment of a vast number of roadside amenities such as, for example, the erection 
of hotels. Preliminary work in this direction has been under way for some con- 
siderable time. A motorway hotel park, for instance, has already been erected 
in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg from designs drawn up by Professor March, 
the architect of the Reich Sports Field in Berlin. Another motonvay hotel and 
restaurant establishment, having its own bathing beach, has come into exist- 
ence on the shores of Lake Chiem. Furthermore, work has commenced on the 
construction of about fifty petrol stations and a whole series of practical in- 
novations for facilitating transport and travel. 

Other countries are beginning to evince a profound interest in the German 
motorways. German engineers have noted Avith satisfaction that a number of 
European countries are taking a practical interest in this pacific venture which 
Germany has engaged upon Avitb the constmetion of the motorways. Consult- 
ations have taken place bet^veen Germany and Italy wtb the object of linking 
up their networks of motonvays. Present plans foresee the achievement of this 
by the year 1941. Denmark is contemplating big road development schemes 
ivitb a view to linking up its roadtvay system ivith that of Germany. Negotia- 
tions have been opened wtU Holland ivitb the object of detenninmg at which 
points the main arterial roads will he carried across the frontier. Parisian road 
experts have adopted the term “Autostrad” (motorway) to describe the 
new big arterial roads leading from the French capital, whilst in Belgium all 
the latest road Building projects are being modelled on the German motortvay 
system. These facts were disclosed by Dr. Todt, Director-General of the German 
Motorways, in an article to the Berlimr Birsenzeitung. He concluded this 
article with the remark: “We trust that this technical achievement 'will be 
regarded as proof of our desire and ability to contribute our part towards the 
promotion of peace and sincere international cooperation.*’ 

Energizing the Automobiie industry 

Simultaneous with the construction of the motorways, the German govern- 
ment has inaugurated, mainly through taxation measures, the large-scale revival 
of the automobile industry. 

As early as April 1933, all new cars and motor bicycles purchased for private 
use were exempted from the Motorcar Tax. Then, a little later, the owners of 
cars purchased prior to the above date were granted the privilege of paying 
off this tax in a single lump sum. Subsequently, considerable tax remissions 
^ve^e allowed on the purchase of motorcar accessories by trade o^mers of cars. 
According to the 1934 provisions of the Income Tax Law, no income tax, corp- 
orative tax or industrial tax will he le-vied on automobiles which have been 
purchased for business, trade or professional purposes provided their otfuers 
keep regular accounts of their affairs. The amount saved by car o^vners in con- 
sequence of these pro-visions is in some cases as much as 70% of the purchase 
price of the car. 
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These fiscal measures ^vere accompanied by an effective publicity campaign 
The Automobile Show was made more and more mto an event designed to 
attract the general public The State began to patronise motor racmg sport 
■with the result that Germany was able to claim a long senes of outstandmg 
victories m international racing events The major impetus, however, >vas 
given by the Motor Corps of the Nationalist Sociahst Party (NSKK ) ^vhich 
built up a big orgamsation of persons tramed in the handling of motorcars and 
motor bicycles The general industnal revival also largely stimulated motorcar 
production 

A nsmg curve of automobile sales is just one of the thmgs which characterise 
the first years of the National Sociahst regime Annual sales of private cars 
now exceeds 220,000, while those of motor bicycles have reached the astounding 
figure of 235 000 From the summer of 1932 to the early part of 1938, the number 
of pnvate cars in use m Germany rose from 1 63 milhon to 2 85 milhon, that 
is, an addition smcc the advent of the National Sociahst regime of 1 22 million 
Germany has now more car oiraers than either Great Britain or France Accord 
ing to the latest computations, there are 2 85 million car and motor cjcle owners 
in Germany as against 2 3 milhon m Great Britain and 2 2 million in France 
Actuallj, there are fewer motorcar oivners in Germany than in Great Britain 
or France, and far more oimers of motor cycles, whilst it must also be taken 
into consideration that German), exclusive of Austria, has a population of 
68 million compared ^vith Great Bntam^s 47 million and France's 42 million 

The gro^vth of automobile traffic m Germany is plainly shown by the foUoivmg 


figures — • 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Automobile ’production 
(m milhon marks) 

388 

660 

972 

1073 

1265 

Private cars (in thousands) 

92 6 

147 3 

2014 

240 3 

263 7 

Lorries and dcli>cry cars 
(in thou^auds) 

12 4 

25 4 

38 9 

55 6 

59 1 

N’cty automobiles ‘purchased 
(m thousands) — 

Private cars 

82 0 

130 9 

180 2 

213 2 

216 5 

Lorries, deliver) cars, omnibuses 

116 

23 5 

33 8 

45 9 

45 2 

Motor bic)clcs 

57 8 

89 6 

102 8 

125 1 

1416 

Tractors, incl catcrpillcr tractors 

— 

_ 

66 

89 

110 

I xpori (in milhon marks) 

32 9 

32 8 

54 1 

810 

142 1 


The fhnre of the leading German automobile manufacturing firms in the total 
of «.10 j 30 pri\nlc car sabs concluded in the jear 1937 ivas as foUoivs Opel 
1^308, Auto Union 54,765, Daimler Benz 23,679, Adler 17,177, Ford 16,141, 
Ilanoinng 0 411, BMW 6,820, llansa 5,486, Stocker 913 and Majhach 179 
le corrrspom ing figures for motor lorrj silcs concluded m the same \car arc 
n Cn, ^ ord 7,262, Hansa Llo>d 4,347, Daimler Benz 4,123, Basing NAG 

-,.93, Migirus 1,519, Krupp 1,269, AUN 866 Phanomcn 737, Ilcnochcl 400 
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Remaxkatle progress has been achieved in Germany in automobile design 
and construction, especially wth regard to the development of the Diesel engine 
and the mass production of the “people’s car,” The latter is receiving the greatest 
encouragement from'the Fiihrer. Actually, Germany is turning out each year 
better and cheaper cars. Prices fell an average of 10% between 1932 and 1936, 
and in the autumn of 1936 the prices of the more popular models underwent 
a further reduction of from 6 to 14%. 

The motorisation will continue to be expedited as the result of measures 
taken ^vithin the framework of the second Four Years Plan: “The automobile 
has become a part of our industrial life and must continue to be regarded as 
such.” This dictum uttered by Dr. Julius Dorpmflllcr, Minister for Transport 
and Director-General of the German Railways, very ably describes the stand- 
point adopted by the German government in this matter. 

The People’s Car 

On May 26th, 1938, in Fallersleben on the Klittelland Kanal, the Fuhrer laid 
the foundation stone of the big factorj' where, at the instigation of the Strength * 
Through Joy Movement, a start ^vill be made wth the construction of the 
People’s Car. The project foresees, apart from the erection of the factory build- 
ings, the construction of a special harbour on the Mittelland Kanal and the 
laying out of a new to^vn which when completed %vill include 28 existing com- 
munes. The tOM*n 'will have a population, to begin ^ntb, of 30,000 inhabitants, 
increasing later on to 60,000. (At present, Fallersleben has a population of 2,500). 

After Dr. Ley bad greeted the Fuhrer ns the sole patron of the People’s Car 
and thanked Dr. Porsche, the inventor, a report on the >\fork already accom- 
plished was read by Dr. LafTerenz. He revealed that, foUo^ving the foundation 
of a company for furthering the production of the people’s car, a grant of fifty 
million marks had been'obtained for the purpose of taking immediate measures. 

A preliminary series of thirty people’s cars had been constructed from designs 
dra^m up by Dr. Porsche. These cars had undergone severe tests and had proved 
their worth in every respect so that a start could straightaway be made on 
their mass production. 

The People’s Car wU be produced in three models, as an open car, limousine 
and cabrio-limousine. Equipped wth floating axles, it has a length of 4.20 ' 
metres, stands 1.55 metres high and is 1.55 metres in wdth. It weighs 650 kilo- 
grammes. It has seating accommodation for 4 or 5 persons. The engine deve- 
loping 24h.p. is mounted at the rear and has a normal consumption of from six 
to seven litres of petrol and one-tenth litre oil for the hundred kilometres. It 
has a steady mammum speed of one hundred kilometres an hour. The price is 
990 marks delivered at the factory. A novel system by -which intending pur- 
chasers may both save up the money needed to buy the car as well as to pay 
for its insurance has been introduced. The minimum instalment rate has been 
fixed, at the completion of the first six months, at five marks a week for the 
car itself and about one mark a week for the insurance. 
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In lus address, the Fuhrer said that he had always looked upon the problem 
of motonsation as providing a means of combating unemployment Prior to 
his accession to power, Germany with an annual production of 46,000 cars, 
was laggmg far behind other countries The first step in the direction of motor- 
isation was the abandonment of the hitherto prevailing view that the motorcar 
•was an article of luxury The German people was in need of from six to seven 
milhon cars The decisive factor ivas to bnng the purchase and upkeep costa 
in accord ivith the mcomc of the average citizen The motorcar would have 
to become a popular means of transport and then it would cease to be something 
which threatened to divide the nation into classes 

If the German people took to speadmg for instance all they earned on the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs this would lead to a national catastrophe For this reason, it 
was imperative to guide the purchasing power of the people mto other channels 
This aim will also be served by the People’s Car, ^vhicb ^viU provide a field of 
investment for hundreds of milbon marks annually 

Notwithstandmg this vast development, the People’s Car wU not constitute 
a serious competition to the other makes of cars, as it be sold to the broad 
masses who othci^'nse would not buy a car at all It has been created to give 
]oy to the broad masses of the people and for this reason it ^vlU be called the 
‘*KdF Car” (Strength through Joy Car) At the same time, its construction 
means the creation of a model German working to\m 

Tourist Traffic 

The National Socialist regime was quick to recognise the importance of tourist 
trafijc, and immediately set about tbe task of reorganising the entire tourist 
industry 

The Law of June 23rd, 1933 relating to the “Reich Committee for Tourist 
Traffic” created an organisation for ioordmating under the direct guidance of 
Dr Joseph Goehhcls, Minister for Propaganda, tbe activities of all authorities, 
associations and travel concerns engaged m the promotion of tourist traffic 
It set up, in fact, n common front, headed by tbe Reich Foreign Travel Asso- 
ciation, whicli 18 a federation of 24 provincial travel associations each of Mhich 
IS composed for the most part of inland and seaside resorts and spas The pubh- 
citj uork IS carried out by these municipal bodies which are thus able to make 
use of the sen ices of the traicl associations, tourist offices, spa administrations 
and similar bodies The president of the Reich Foreign Travel Association is 
Hermann I sser, former member of the Bavarian government, who had already 
gained a high reputation as an ardent promoter of tourist traffic The Associa- 
tion was converted into a puhhc corporation Lj virtue of a government enact- 
nirnl of March 2(ith, 1936, and is now the competent authority in Germany 
for dealing with all matters relating to tourist traffic ^ 

The Cerman nail»a)» naturallj play oa outstanding role m the Ilcich Com- 
tnittro nod hate taUn oser the tourist publicity conducted rvithm Germany 
ns wcU as ahtoid Tins mission has been entrusted to the care of the Germon 
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Kail^^ajs* Tounst Department %vhich seeks vatb the aid of all modem means 
of publicity to encourage the foreign travellmg pubhc to visit Germany It has 
set up Its o^m tounst mformation offices m all the prmcipal countnes Incident- 
all), It vas entrusted with the task of carrying out the pubhcity side of the last 
Olympic Games and did so wnth rare distinction Some idea of the extent of 
Its general task may be gathered from the fact that the number of folders and 
leaflets, and other forms of pubhcity bterature, distnbuted abroad by the Ger- 
man Railwaj s’ Tounst Department during the last few years nms mto milhons 

This well conducted pubhcity has certainly been very fruitful of results 
Smee the jear 1932 German) has been steadily growmg m favour ivith the 
travelling pubhc The German hotel mdustry reports, for mstance, that takmg 
the room occupied for twenty-four hours as a umt, the annual total had soared 
from 49 milhon m the ) ear 1932 to 72 million m 1936 That represents an mcrease 
of 47% The armual total of hotel guests likewise increased from 14 milhon m 

1932 to 19 milhon Still more cncouragmg is the stead) nse in the stream of 
foreign tounsts The nightly sta) over figure in this case jumped from 2 7 million 
m 1932 to 6 6 million in 1936, representing an mcrease of 144% The number * 
of foreign visitors to German) rose from 1 1 xmlbon to 2 1 milhon, or almost 
tmee as many These figures disclose the fact that the general tendency is for 
foreign visitors to extend their sojourn in Germany The average length of stay 
m the )ear 1936 was almost 38% longer than m the )ear 1932 

Some conception of the organisational capabihties of the German travel and 
tounst admmistration may be gathered from the fact that, during the Olympic 
Games, for instance, it made arrangements for putting on 2,159 extra trams 
to convey m the matter of a few days upwards of 1 2 milhon persons to Berlin 
and back again, and that the Berlin Mumcipal Railway dealt in the two weeks 
the Games lasted wath a monster rush of 28 4 milhon passengers 

The annual Party Congress in Nuremberg makes great demands upon the 
orgamsational abihty of the German Railways In the year 1936, about 1,200 
extra trains were put m service to convey the milhon persons who attended the 
big e\ent m that year It necessitated the rebuilding of several railway stations 
m the immediate vicuuty of Nuremberg Tasks of a similar character had to he 
earned out m connection with other monster gathermgs, such as the Harvest 
Festival on the Buckeherg Extra trams to the number of 450 were used m 
1936 to convey the masses to and from the ceremony ivitlim the matter of a fe^v 
hours 

The total number of passengers conveyed on the German Railways m the 
year 1935 amounted to 1 5 milhard as compared ivith 1 2 milhard m the year 

1933 By -way of generous reduction m fares — foreign travellers m Germany 
are alloived, for instance, a 40% reduction on the ordmary fare if the ticket is 
purchased abroad — ^passenger traffic was mcreased to such an extent that the 
proceeds from this source alone rose from 846 milhon marks in 1933 to 989 milhon 
marks m 1935, representmg au increase of 17% This despite the fact that 
takmgs calculated m terms of passenger per kilometre dropped Irom 2 81 to 

18 * 
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2 5 pfeniugs The many projects resulted in a considerable increase m the 
personnel, namely, from 593,000 m the year 1933 to 656,000 

Germany is engaged in a systematic manner m improving its means of travel 
and commumcation The speed of travel on the railways has shoim a steady 
mcrease durmg the last few years, largely due to the introduction of Diesel 
engined stream Imed cats which, as already mentioned, are now r u n nin g regularly 
on all the mam routes Travel m Germany has long been disassociated from dis 
comforts of all kinds, thanks to a large extent to the Mitropa, the renoivned 
subsidiary of the German Railways Company which has long held the monopoly 
of catering for passengers on saloon cats and air Uners It a^o runs a number 
of leadmg hotels It gives accommodation each night to an average of 2,000 
guests and daily caters for an average of 50,000 persons 
The new "Glass Trams,” whose generous length of wmdow furnish travellers 
with a magnificent view of the passmg landscape, have been introduced on 
those stretches of Ime that are renowned for their scenery A popular innovation 
are the double deck car trams on the Luheck— Buchener Railivay They run 
between Hamburg and Lubeck and offer a view from a “high pomt of vantage 
This type of railway car has proved such a success that, shortly after their m 
troduction, further cars had to be placed in commission 

Innovations and improvements are also the order of the day m the domam 
of air travel The German Lufthansa is employing machines of outstandmg 
eniciency capable of reachmg a speed of 220 miles on hour 

Germany has every reason to he proud of its achievements m airship con* 
struction The Zeppelin oversea services will be resumed, showing that the 
German people will not allow the disaster to the “Hmdenhurg” to rob them 
for a moment of their confidence in airship travel 

Year m year out Germany is able to offer its visitors an abundance of attrac- 
tions of all kmds There is, to mention only one example, the renowned Bayreuth 
Festival which attracts music lovers from all parts of the world The attendance 
in the year 1936 was 27,000, or tmee os many as in the year 1933 

Exhibitions of all sorts are held in the extensive permanent exhibition 
grounds m Berlin and other cities, such as Hamburg, Cologne, Dresden, Munich, 
DQsselfiorf, etc , not to mention the Leipzig Fair, which is held in the Sprmg 
and Autumn of each year and is an event of supreme sigmficance for world 
trade German museums arc replete with highly interesting treasures and ex 
hibits The famous block of museum buildings on the so called “Museum Island” 
in Bcrhn contains collections of ancient art as veil os pnceless samples of the 
achievement of ancient and classical art, German art, Christian and Byzantine 
art, also collections of Italian and Dutch masters Techmcal achievement is 
displaced m the German Museum m Munich, mihtary relics in the Bcrhn Arm 
OUT) and the Middle Ages in the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg 

Sporting events of a cosmopolitan character include the race meetings at 
Hamburg Berlin, JIunich, and Baden Baden, the international tennis tourna- 
ments at Hamburg, PjTmont, Baden Baden, Bcrhn and at the various inland 
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spas and Baltic seaside resorts, and, in particular, the annual Kiel Regatta and 
tLe Yachting Week at Travemiinde and WarnemQndc. Each year motor racing 
enthusiasts from all countries foregather at the NCrhurg Ring in the Eifel, 
near the Rhine, at the Berlin Avus and at other places in Germany where big 
international racing events are staged. The Bavarian Alps as a centre for winter 
sports are second to none. Finally, to those who travel in search of amusement 
and entertainment Berlin, Hamburg or Vienna can offer just as much as Paris 
or London, ^vhilst lovers of display are well advised to appear at carnival time 
in Cologne, Dusseldorf or Maycncc, or to visit the Munich Carnival. 

The tourist industry in Germany has undergone an astounding revival under 
the National Socialist regime. Germany can stand comparison ^vith any other 
country in the >v'orld in the abundance of places of interest and the excellency 
of its travel amenities (see Piets. 145 to 150). 

Shipping 

The position of German shipping remained unfavourable over a long period 
prior to the National Socialist revolution. Freights had touched a low level and 
ocean liners were running at a dead loss. Moreover, the pressure exerted by the 
foreign exchange policy of the Anglo-Saxon countries on the development of 
the height rates and passenger fares, which were calculated on a gold basis, 
resulted in a falling off in the takings of the German shipping companies down 
to the year 1934. It was not until the year 1935 that a definite change for the 
better occurred. The net revenue of the shipping companies rose from 426 million 
marks in the year 1934 to 454 million marks in the year 1935. 

On January Ist, 1937, the German mercantile fleet comprised 3,579 sea-going 
vessels of 3,887,000 gross tonnage. As the subjoined table sbows, it was not until 
the year 1937 that German shipping showed signs of having at last surmounted 
the crisis. The number of sea-going vessels -with a gross capacity of upwards of 
50 cubic metres was (in 1,000 register tons): 


on. Irt, 1914 $^19 uu JtiuuTiTy lit, 19^i ^,9S7 

19201 320 1934 3,808 

1924 3,008 1935 3,737 

1931 4364 1936 3,705 

1932 4,318 1937 3,887 


The world trade depression had put an end to the post-war task of rehabilit- 
ating German shipping. Definite progress had been made in this task imtil 
about the end of 1930, when a setback resulted in the decrease of German mer- 
cantile shipping tonnage by upwards of 400,000 registered tons. Although the 
German shipbuilding yards had started to get busy again in 1934, not until the 
year 1936 was Germany able to announce a substantial increase in its mercantile 
fleet. The number of sea-going vessels at the beginning of 1937 showed an in- 
crease on the previous year of 62 vessels, representing 182,000 register tons in all. 

^ Followisg the surrender of ships and ia consequence of war losses. 
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Meanwhile, the German mercantae fleet has grown to what it was in the year 
1934 It IS now steadily approaching the pre war figure 
Of the 107 new ships placed m service m the year 1936, two of a combined 
tonnat'e of 10,858 registered tons were built abroad, whilst 59 were merchant ships 
totalling 168,000 reg tons, and 43 fishing trawlers totalhng 13,000 reg tons 



The tvio biggest Ncsscls plated m service were the motor tanhers “Fnednch 
Brchmc and “Paul Ilnmeit,” each of 10 400 tons, belonging to the German* 
American Petroleum Company, and the two motorslups “Ehrcnfels” and 
Ileichenfcls, ’ each of 7,750 tons, belonging to the Ilnnsa Shipping Company 
The number of actual merchantmen (freighters and passenger steamers) increased 
in the jear 1936 h> 23 vessels, which raised the total tonnage by 143,000 register- 
ed tons to 3,68 million regisKred tons At the some time, the fishing fleet was 
increased h> 33 trawlers and 23 000 registered tons (inclusive of the 12,000 ton 
whaler “Jan \tcllem*) to 150,000 registered Ions 
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A visit to any of the big German seaports in the year 1932 would have sufficed 
to give ample proof of the fnghtful shipping slump pre\ ailing at that time 
Ship’s tonnage lying idle in January 1933 comprised 303 ships totalling 917,818 
registered tons These figures had fallen a year later to 149 ships totalling 
522,833 registered tons A further improvement m the situation was revealed by 
the figures for January 1st, 1935, namely, 62 ships tot allin g 311,895 tons, whilst 
on January 1st, 1937, all that remained of the big fleet of idle shippmg was a 
total of 25 ships representmg 57,637 registered tons The number of unemployed 
seamen showed a parallel development from 11,216 m 1933 to 8,697 at the 
beg innin g of 1934, to 6,318 at the begmnmg of 1935, to 5,593 on January Ist, 
1936 and to 4,886 on January 1st, 1937 It deserves to be remarked that the 
extent of idle shippmg mvanably undergoes a temporary mcrease durmg the 
latter part of December and first half of January In July, 1936, for instance, 
there were only 13 ships, totallmg 42,235 tons, lymg idle m German seaports 
and the number of unemployed seamen had been reduced to 2,115 The annual 
payroll had gro^vn &om 88 million marks m 1933 to 98 milhon marks m 1934 
and to 104 milhon marks m 1935 

Ship buildmg shoived a still more marked recovery In the year 1933 there 
were xn all 42 ships (137,391 reg tons) imder construction, of which 34 had 
been ordered by Carman firms and 15 were for dehvery abroad These figures 
had mcreased m 1934 to 98 ships (257,696 reg tons), of which 84 were additions 
to Germany’s mercantile fleet and 14 for dehvery abroad In 1935, the figure 
had nsen to 197 ships (616,384 reg tons), 123 German and 74 foreign, and m 
1936 to as many as 349 ships (1,095,821 reg tons) of which 228 were German 
and 121 foreign 

The asset side of German shippmg has likeivise sho^m an mcrease It has 
improved the national revenue by 213 and 219 milhon marks m the years 1933 
and 1934 and then by as much as 232 million marks m the year 1935 

The economic position of the German shipping compames undenvent a further 
improvement in the year 1936 The jomt assets have nsen from 213 miUion 
marks m the year 1933 to 303 milli on marks The revenue from freight shippmg 
has grown from 321 milhon marks to 410 milhon marks 

Recently, vanous statements have been forthcoming from promment person- 
ages m the German shippmg world m explanation of the policy that has been 
adopted for givmg a ne>v impetus to German shippmg Herr Essberger, director 
of the Shippmg Department of the Reich Federation of the Traffic Industry, 
has described the complete rehahibtation of the German mercantile fleet as the 
immediate goal of German shippmg, whereby be eigiressed the demand that 
German shippmg should recover the position occupied pnor to the World War 
(5,4 milhon registered tons, which constituted at that time 11 3% of the world’s 
mercantile fleet) 

The goal is therefore set very high when it is home in mind that foreign trade 
conditions have imdergone an mcisivc change compared with the pre-war 
period But the change over from free trade to a state-controlled economy has 
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undoubtedly bad the effect of greatly increasing the importance of the role 
plajed bj sbippmg in the development of the national economy Witbm the 
framework of the new Four Years Plan, this role appears as an endeavour to 
obtain additional suppbes of foreign money as well as to avoid the necessity 
of German travellers and shippers paying m foreign money by affording them 
mcreasing possibihties of using German ships 

This IS something not easy of attainment The leader of German ocean-going 
shipping has also hsted the obstacles which have to be surmounted In the first 
place, there is the financial problem It is still very difficult for shippmg com 
pames to paj their o^vn ^\^ay They stiU require state subsidies On the other 
band, the state cannot afford to make a constant habit of subsidismg shipping 
Secondly, the enormous revival of German shipbuildmg has brought it about 
that many shipbiuldmg companies are imable to accept short-term orders Ship- 
buildmg IS today undoubtedly one of the branches of mdustry to experience 
a pronounced boom, partly as a result of the national rearmament programme 
and partly as the result of the growing demand at home and abroad for mer- 
cantile tonnage In view of the present state of German foreign trade, it is 
undoubtedly very encouraging to read that the German shipbuildmg yards 
arc contributing their part by accepting orders from abroad, even though the 
majority of these orders are m the nature of barter deals and, on the whole, 
do not brmg m much foreign money On the other hand, a companson with 
other countries, notably inth Great Britam, brings to light an essential difference 
in the nature of this German shipbuilding revival There has been a substantial 
increase in shipbuildmg activity in England, mercantile as well as naval But 
nearly all the orders have been placed either by the government or by British 
sluppmg compames Thus, of about 930,000 tons of shippmg now xmder con- 
struction, only some 30,000 tons represent foreign orders 
Dr Hoffmann, of the Hamburg America Line, m a statement on German 
slapping policy with respect to new constructions, has declared that German 
shipping continues to be opposed to state subvention It is endeavounng, be 
went on to saj, to rely on its oivn resources m all its present efforts to over- 
come the difficult problems with which it is confronted Prospects of achieving 
success m this direction have improved as a result of the re organisation, finan- 
cial and otherwise, earned out during the last two years The first problem it 
bad to face was the question of new constructions A start has already been 
made in this direction m order to meet the immediate rcqmremcnts But the 
entire problem of an extension of Germany’s mercantile fleet he approached 
in the light of sound economic principles Germany does not mtend to allow 
Itself to he motivated by tmagiuar} prestige reasons to build so called wonder 
ships, but will turn out vessels whose size and speed are solely determined bj 
economic considerations and which will be put in service on tbose routes where 
there is an existing need for further extensions The final objective is a fleet 
of high qualitj ships operating a network of routes most likely to seivc the 
interests of German foreign trade and oxersea ira\cl 

These principles of a systematic policy of reconstruction are essentially healthy 
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and are bound to work out to the benefit of German shippmg and national 
economy It merely testifies to a ^vTong conception of German efficiency m the 
conduct of Its affairs hen expectations of a German challenge to the big prestige 
constructions of the French and British (“Normandie,” “Queen Mary,” “Queen 
Ehzabeth”) are still bemg nourished To be sure, Germany took a decisive step 
in this direction in the post war penod mth the construction of the “Bremen” 
and “Europa,” and ivith which it regained its position m the Atlantic 

But these two liners were budt by the North German Llo)d -without state 
subsidies or loans, and their size and speed were such as to make it possible for 
them to be run at a profit Actually, the calculations in this respect turned out 
to be correct It should also be borne m mind that Germany had been deprived 
of its entire fleet of ocean going Imers, making new constructions a sheer neces 
sitj Under such conditions, the German shipping compames resolved to have 
recourse to master achievements These ships are still in service and are enjoj 
mg a gro-wmg popularity Consequently, there is no direct need to replace the 
present fleet of hners by new constructions merely on grounds of prestige, as 
England felt obhged to do m face of the French challenge ivath the “Normandie ” 
Germany has, moreover, more important national tasks awaiting fulfilment and 
is thus obhged to hrmg the buildmg pobcj of its shippmg companies m ahgn 
ment -with its general economic requirements 

Civil Aviation 

"When, m the year 1932, durmg one of his propaganda flights, Adolf Hitler 
asked one of the directors of the German Lufthansa at the Tempelhof Airport 
why so few of the new triple engmed Junkers Ju 52 aeroplanes had been ordered 
for service on the German amvays, he was told that the sole reason was the lack 
of money Whereupon the Fuhrer rephed “Just wait a bit, when we get control 
of thmgs, there -will be money enough for new commercial planes ” 

This prophecy was very soon translated mto reahty After the Fuhrer had, 
on January 30th, 1933, placed the control of the German civil aviation m the 
hands of his loyal comrade Hermann GSring, the way was cleared for the setting 
up of the German Air Mimstry At that time, Gonng described the Lufthansa 
as the core of civil aviation in Germany, because m the days of economic de 
pression and pobtical dissension, despite oU obstacles that had to be surmounted, 
it had done everythmg possible to launch out on the road of reconstruction 
which, now that fiymg has been allotted its rightful place m the order of thmgs 
m Germany, has served as a basis for further effort 

The plans and measures adopted by the Fuhrer began to shoiv results m the 
space of a feiv months The general economic recovery brought about a rapid 
nse in the statistics of air transport More importance however has to he attached 
to the fact that, from now onwards, Germany ivas able to adopt an air pohey 
of plannmg at long sight and to create the necessary conditions for air develop 
ments on a magnificent scale Some idea of the progress already achieved m 
this direction is conveyed by the air passenger statis-tics for the period 1932-1936 
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The returns for the jear 1932 show that a total number of 71,000 persons flew 
m machines belongmg to the German Lufthansa In 1933, this figure had risen 
to 100 000, m 1934 to 135,000, in 1935 to 175 000, in the Olympic Games 
jear 1936 to as much as 232,000 and to 277,347 m the year 1937 

This remarkable development -was preceded by a systematic extension of the 
European airways Additional machmes were put m service on some of the 
existing lines Everywhere air travel was speeded up by the employment of 
modem fast planes In the year 1933, the Lufthansa began to modernise its 
fleet of aeroplanes The old machines were scrapped and replaced by fast and 
spacious triple engmed all metal Junker planes of the Ju 52 type, carrymg at 
full capacity 17 passengers along with the three members of the crew, and 
acbievmg a crmsmg speed of from 150 to 155 miles an hour It was umvexsally 
regarded as the most rebable commercial plane m operation This type of macbme 
lery soon established a predommant position on all the German air routes and 
■was purchased by a large number of foreign commercial air compames for 
opcratmg their lines 

Another outstandmg machine, the Heinkel He 70, which captured no less 
than eight mtemational speed records in the year 1933, was placed m operation 
in the following )ear and helped to speed np services still further So called 
ligh tnin g services were maugurated ivith this Heinkel machine, which with a 
crew of two and accommodation for four passengers, and ivith its aerodynamic 
design (retractable under carnage, etc) is credited ivith a maximum speed of over 
194 miles an hour A later notable addition to Germany's fleet of passenger 
planes was the single engmed Junker xnachme of the type Ju 160, wth accom 
modation for six passengers 

It was soon found, houever, that these express machines were too small for 
practical purposes There was a demand for a new tj’pe ha'Ving the speed of 
the* hghtmng planes" and the passenger accommodation of the so called medium 
eixcd machmes The result was the appearance of the tivin engmed Junkers 
Ju86 and Henkel He 111, the machines which were first placed m service in 
the >car 1936 Both types have a crew of two and accommodation for ten 
pa««cngcr8, both are low decked machmes wath retractable under carnage Tbe 
Jankers Ju 86 machmes opcratmg on the Luft Hansa lines are clipped with 
two hcaN-^ oJ engines of the design first used in tbe Junkers Jumo 205, whilst 
the Heinkel He 111 is equipped mlh two BMW VI engines A further speedmg 
up of the air sciviccs within Europe has been acLievcd as tbe result of the 
emplojTncnt of ibese express planes capable of an average speed of nearlj 190 
miles an hour (sec Piets 151, 152) 

Much headway has also been made in the cbxmnation of air nsks In modem 
Germany, this is a matter wlucli has been taken over hy the State The metcoro* 
lopcal and directional wireless stations have rendered possible a high dcpec of 
Tcgulanlj and punctualiij, and also an extension of the schedule to include 
express mail and special night services In the jear 1932, the total stretch of 
air line operated h> night services was approximately 1,200 miles The recon 
struction of Germnnj’s ciwl air fleet following the accession of Adolf Hitler 
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to power enabled these night services to be extended to cover a total of nearly 
2,000 miles of air lines. This contributed greatly to the achievements of German 
commercial flying. Thus, the Lufthansa company was able to increase its trans- 
port of air'mail from a total of 389 tons in the year 1932, to 468 tons in 1933, 
748 tons in 1934, 1,408 tons in 1935, 2,409 tons in 1936, and to 3,349 in 1937. 

The steady development of civil aviation in Germany and in Europe has 
enabled the Lufthansa to devote a considerable amount of attention to the 
paramoimt task of establishing ^vorM air communications. It did so ^vith full 
confidence of meeting with success. Preliminary work over a period of years 
could now be utilised as a basis for the realisation of these high aspirations. 
After the completion of a series of test flights on the Southern Transatlantic 
route in the’year 1933, the Lufthansa inaugurated in February the air mail 
service between Germany and South America, ^vhich gave a definite lead to 
international civil aviation. This was the first regular transocean air service. 
It began as a fortnightly service and was operated by seaplanes, but ^vith the 
establishment of t^vo floating air bases in the shape of two steamers converted 
into civil aircraft carriers each equipped ivith a catapulting device, it 'was found 
possible to inaugurate a regular weekly service (see Piet. 154). 

Upwards of 15 million air mail letters have been transported across the Southern 
Atlantic in the 300 flights made by these German machines up to Oct. 1st, 
1937. Every German seaplane catapulted from one of the floating air stations 
has an average of from 60,000 to 70,000 air mail letters on board. This in itself 
testifies to the enormous economic and political value of these services which 
have established close links between nations separated by the '\nde Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The mailbags taken on board the German aeroplane at the airport in Frank- 
furt-on-Main reach South America only some forty hours later. Here, part of 
the mail is taken over by machines in the service of the Brazilian Condor Syndi- 
cate and rushed down the coast to Buenos Aires, from thence inland across the 
South. Amarlcan. ooutineut, ovtr thfc ■at a. ^ovnt whsso thoy 

to 21,000 ft above sea-level, to Santiago de Chile on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. The entire stretch of 9,550 miles is covered in four days, whereby the 
German Lufthansa is able to claim the honour of operating the fastest 
transcontinental air service in the world. The average speed throughout, 
even taking into account the time used up by landings, is up-tvards of 93 
miles an hour. 

The po^verful backing given by the German government to the German Luft- 
hansa and to German a'viation also created the possibility of tackling more im- 
posing tasks such as the inauguration of a regular air service over the North 
Atlantic. Thanks in a large measure to the experience gained •with the cata- 
pulted flights from the “Europa” and ‘'Bremen” for expediting the landing 
of mail, ■with the ci'vJ aircraft base ship “Schwabenland” on the South Atlantic 
service, and in particular, with the flying boat Domier Do 18 enquipped with 
crude-oil Junker engines, a beginning could be made in the autumn of the 
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jear 1936 m undertaking a senes of pioneer flights across the North Atlantic 
Two new flying boats, “bolus’* and “Zephyr,” were used for this purpose 
They each made four flights to and from America The foUoiving year, further 
progress -was made as a result of a series of test flights carried out by the flymg 
boats “Norduind” and “Ostwmd ” In this way, the Lufthansa can be said to 
have taken a definite lead m estabhshing regular air services across the North 
Atlantic^ (see Pict 155) 

In the year 1938, the German Lufthansa brought out two new types of aero- 
plane, the Ju 90 (“Der groQe Dessauer”) and the rocte-Wiilf Condor. 

The Ju 90 18 a machine employmg such components as dual ivings and variable 
pitch airscrews It can be used as a combined passenger and freight machine It provides 
comfortable room for forty passengers who are furnished wth the additional comfort 
of an umque kmd of sound proof device The entire accommodation space has a length 
of 10 3 metres and a mdth of 3 metres Built m the mam of duralumin, it has an outer 
covering of a non-corrosive plated material The wings are designed m V form and 
have attached to them a special device to facihtate smooth landing The machine is 
equipped with four engmes of total capacity of 3,350 to 5,600 h p and are credited 
mth a cruising speed of between 325 and 400 kilometres an hour The undercarriage 
IS m two parts and is retractable During recent trial flights the “Grosse Dessauer” 
attamed an altitude of 7,242 metres mtb a load of 10,000 kilogramme and on oltitude 
of 9,312 metres ivitb a load of 5,000 kilogrammes Compared with the Ju 52, this new 
type of machine can carry two and half times the amount of payload, possesses o 50% 
greater ermstog radius and an excess speed of 65 kilometres an hour 

The “Condor” is a four-engmed machine having room for 26 passengers apart from 
a crew of three and a steward It is an all metal monoplane Each engine operates 
separately and the machine can continue in safe flight should any two of the engines 
break dovm These four engines have an output capacity of from 550 to 870 h p cacli 
and permit of a maximum speed of 430 kilometres an hour A notable feature of the 
machine is the high speed attamable at high altitudes 

On its first tnal flight on August Ist, 1938, the “Condor” took only eleven hours to 
cover the 3,155 kilometre stretch from Berlin to Cairo, achieving an average speed 
of 360 kilometres an hour Eleven days later, it accomplished the first non stop 
scheduled flight Berlin to New York in 25 hours and after a brief sojourn made the 
ceUixo. \nrarB, u'pet^ormance ^vhlth aiotfev^i 
the admiration of the entire uorld 

The German Lufthansa has, moreover, mduced the Dormer Works at 
Frieilnclisliafcn to detelop a new tjpe of high-speed fljong-boat capable of 
completing the 3,500 mile stretch hetiven Lisbon aod New York, a pro- 
nounced had weather route, without an intermediary landing This demand 
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has, m the meantime, been fulfilled by the construction of the flying boat 
Do 26 ^shlch combmes a senes of basic new ideas 

The Dormer lljnng boat Do 26 is a four engined, V planed machine wth a ma^mum 
speed of 335 kilometres an hour, a ermsmg speed of 310 kilometres and a flying radius 
of 9,000 kilometres The ^\’mg piece is constructed in three parts, the V formed central 
section hemg connected in an orgamc fashion with the body of the boat and carrjnng 
the two slender looking engine gondolas The ship itself has two decks and eight 
watertight compartments so that it could remain afloat in the event of the boat being 
badly damaged 

All factors operating in direction of safe flight have been taken mto consideration 
in the construction of this Ajang boat which, for instance, is able to keep m the air 
e%en if two of its four Junkers Jumo diesel engmes break down It is pos'^ible to 
carry out repairs to the engmes during flight A special sjstem of engme control has 
been introduced and is operated from the cockpit 

In Mew of the fact that the airw'orthiness of a flying boat of this sort depends 
largely on the nervous reserves of the crew, special attention has been given to the 
task of proMding comfortable sleepmg quarters and labour saving devices for the 
crew There is nothing cramped ahont the various cabins The pilot seats are com 
fortahle and can he concerted mto a sort of deck chair The installation includes 
warm air heaters and n refngerator There is a pay load space of six cubic metres, 
capable of taking something hke 200,000 postal letters 

It is qiute possible that, m the near future, this Dormer Do 26 iviU make an attempt 
to break the long distance record for flying boats at present held by Dormer Do 18 
with a distance of 8,400 kilometres It is designed to operate the route from Lisbon 
to Kew York, mainly as a freight machine It is therefore not the final word in flying* 
boats for passenger transoceamc traffic but it represents a big step forward in that 
direction especially m pomt of safety and punctuality 

Equally impressive has been the growrth of German civil aviation -witlim the 
European network of air Imes Many of the routes are now operated three and 
four times, instead of once as formerly, each day of the week Normally, there 
are six dailj connections ivith Hamburg New lines are constantly bemg opened 
Today, Lufthansa planes are operating the lines northwards to Copenhagen, 
Gothenburg, Oslo, Malmo, Stockholm and Hclsmki, eastwards to Riga, Kaunas, 
Moscow and Warsaw, southwards to Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, 
Salomki, Athens, Venice, Rome, Geneva, Marseilles, Burgos and Lisbon, and 
westwards to Pans, Brussels, Amsterdam and London It is possible to leave 
Athens or Moscow by air in the morning and reach London on the evening of 
the same day Regular non stop flights of from 370 to 440 miles are no longer 
a ranty Every day air Imers leave Berlin to fly direct to Stockholm, covermg 
a distance of 625 miles m under four hours 

The total mileage floim by German civil aeroplanes increased from 4,8 
milhon miles in the year 1932 to 9,3 milbon miles in 1936, that is to say. 
It was doubled withm four years During the same time, the number of 
passengers conveyed has been trebled, partly as a result of the introduction 
of bigger air Imers and partly m consequence of the better utihsation of accom- 



modation space. This gro'irth of civil aviation in Germany bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the strength of the progressive economic recovery and, as a result of 
careful planning and popular enlightenment, to the spread of air-mindedness 
among the German people. The fact that Chancellor Hitler and many of his 
ministers make a regular practice of travelling by air has also contributed to- 
^vards popularising air travel in Germany. 

The air liner is now definitely enlisted in the service of German economic 
life and has in consequence become a real servant of the public. Moreover, it 
fulfils an important political mission when, beyond the frontiers and over 
distant seas, it appears as envoy of its country and herald of Germany’s spirit 
of enterprise and talent for organisation. 


XIV. 


Agrarian and Food Policy 

None of the changes that have occurred in renascent Germany has been more 
far-reaching in its effects than that undergone by the agricultural industry. 
In the first place, ho^vever, any attempt to estimate the value of the things 
achieved by National Socialism in bringing about an agricultural revival must 
be preceded by a 8ur\'ey of conditions prevailing prior to the advent of Adolf 
Hitler to power. 

It can be said ^rithout risk of exaggeration that in the years 1929 to 1932 
the German peasantry ^vas living on the verge of ruin. Distress was stalking 
through the land, a burden of indebtedness of approximately 12 milliard marks 
was crushing the peasants out of existence. They were unable to dispose of 
their produce in the face of the immense flood of goods imported ixom abroad. 
Prices sank to a level that made it barely worth while for the peasant to raise 
new crops. The burden of interest on these enormous borro^vings amounted in 
the year 1932 to nearly 20% of the selling value of the entire agricultural yield. 
Compulsory public sales of farms became the order of the day. In one year 
alone, no less than 17,157 farms representing a total of more than one million 
acres of land were disposed of in this manner. The amount of land which, as 
a result of forced sales, passed through the auctioneer’s hands in the period 
1924 to 1933 was e<pial to the total amount of arable land under ciiltivation 
in Thuringia. The owners of the loaned capital compelled the peasant to pawn 
the last co^v in his bj're. In his extremity, the peasant raised in desperation the 
flag of revolt; peasant uprisings then occured in almost all parts of Germany. 
Countrj' folk migrated &om the villages into the towns and big industrial centres 
•where, however, they soon helped to sweU the r anks of the unemployed. 

The peasantry', apparently condemned to extinction, had become a despised 
section of the community. The agricultural industry became incapable of supply- 
ing the nation '\vith its essential food requirements. It had become split up into 
countless groups, each representing the special interests of those quarters which 
had seen in it a field of speculation. The one group wanted to see a rise in the 
price of pork and actually 'w^elcomed every fall in the price of potatoes no matter 
whether it meant the ruin of thonsands of peasants. Another group sought to 
force up the price of grain regardless of the effect upon other agricultursd pro- 
duce. Hundreds of organisations, each seeking its own interests and the majority 
of them post-war creations, came forward claiming to represent the German 
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fanning community with the inevitable result that, instead of all pulhng to 
gether to save the agncultural industry as a whole, the German peasantry was 
tom and distracted by dissension wthm its own ranks 

The stock markets dictated the prices and pocketed the gams even when 
It meant that the peasant had to be dnven from hearth and home Thej 
speculated m food and gambled on whether the nation would ha\e enough to 
hve on 

The dehvetance of the German peasantry from this state of affairs w as there 
fore regarded by the Fuhrer as the basis of his programme equal in importance 
to the ahohtion of unemployment The foundation of the State is the peas 
antry” (Hitler) 

National Sociahsm, m fact, has always looked upon the peasantry as the 
basis of national life, the source at which the nation is constantly renewing 
its vitality It is an undisputed fact that urbanisation is nothing but a dead end 
Towms, especially the Lig ones, are abnormal growths which feed upon the 
countryside, seeljng always to drain it of its best human stock to make up for 
the dechmng birth rate A healthy and prosperous countryside is, in fact, the 
first prerequisite for the growth of industry and the development of domestic 
and foreign trade German agriculture had therefore to be given a chance to 
produce sufficient to enable the nation to free itself from the necessity of puich 
asiog food abroad and thus increasing its burden of foreign indebtedness As 
Wallhcr Darre, Peasant Leader and German minister for agriculture has aptl} 
remarked, there is no sense m talking politics at all until you have safeguarded 
the nation’s food supply In other words, foreign policy is so much hot air 
unless linked up with a national agrarian pobey The German peasant, it is 
held should he given the full right to demand a price for his produce such as 
will enable him to replemsh his stock, and re sow Lis fields It was teedised that 
Germany could not go on bujnng foodstuffs abroad and allowing forced sales 
of forms and holdings, or cxccssuc interest rates, to deplete and rum the 
countryside 

Agriculture, sajs the National Sociahst Philosophy, is a vital part of the 
national eccnomj Hence it wouldbe entirely WTong to suppose that the farmmg 
communitj is ‘ out to seek its own interests” Actuallj, it is m the service of 
the nation Its dulj lies m sofeguardmg the national food supply “A farmer,” 
sajs '\Valthcr Darre, ‘is he who bom and bred of the soil, continues to till 
Lis land as liis forebears did before bim, and wbo looks upon his work as 
a dutj he owes to liis generation and bis nation ” The farming commumt}, 
on the other hand, has a fullj recognised claim to state protection both as regards 
permaiirncj of tenure and sale of tlic produce The State must undertake, in 
the first place, to guarantee that the farm or holding (m German), the chief 
t)-pe of tenure is the Bavcml oj, or peasant farm) shall remain permanently in 
the I ofsrsMon of the one famil) , bonded down from father to son Furthermore, 
ibe Slate must undertake to protect the agricultural mdustr) from the octopus 
of speculation b) prouding for pnee control 
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The Reich Food Estate 

A foreigner seeking to understand German agrarian policy should bear in 
mind that Germany is enclosed in the heart of Europe, that it has a relatively 
intemperate climate and not very fertile soil and that it has a population den- 
sity of 138 to the s<juare kilometer. Other countries are much more favourably 
placed in these respects. , 

The three main pillars of agrarian policy in the Third Reich are the Law 
relating to the Food Estate, the Law relating to Hereditary Farmlands and the 
Market Control. In the same way as the creation of the German Labour Front 
united aU industrial workers in one single body, the Law of September 13th, 
1933, relating to the Reich Food Estate organised all German peasants and 
lando'wners in one body under the single control of the Reich Food Estate. 
It did away with a large number of existing agricultural organisations, drew 
the peasant and lando^mer alike out of the isolation of the single farm and 
country estate and regimented them for the purpose of enabling them to tackle 
big tasks, such as the conquest of production, to which we shall have occasion 
to refer later. 

The law relating to the Reich Food Estate was not devised for the purpose 
of setting up a bureaucratic control of agricultnre. In point of fact, the peasant 
leaders act only in an honorary capacity and still continue to work their farm- 
lands or look after their estate. Hence there can be no strife between those 
who lead and those who follow; all measures that have to be taken will, in 
eiTect, bit tbe leaders as much as any of their followers. The Reich Food 
Estate, which has been declared a public corporation of legal standing is an 
organisation to which peasants and landowners are in duty bound to belong. 
It is under State control. It deserves to be pointed out, however, that it has 
by no means been brought into being merely for the sake of representing and 
promoting the interests of one particular section of the nation. Hence, it has 
been expanded in scope to include, apart from tbe agricultural industry, all 
those economic units which arc likewise engaged on the task of furnishing the 
nation with its supply of food. These groups comprise those engaged in the 
canning and manufacture of agricultural produce and those responsible for the 
distribution of articles of food to the consuming public. -The Reich Food Estate 
is therefore a body incorporating producers, manufacturers and distributors. 

Supreme authority in the conduct of the affairs of the Reich Food Estate 
is vested in the Reich Peasant Leader, who has appointed a deputy in the 
person of the Eeichsobmann. A Reich Council of Peasants has been formed to 
advise the Reich Peasant Leader on matters of policy. Directly under his control 
is a Staff Office in ^vhich the leadership tasks are planned at long sight to he 
handed over to the Administrative Office for examination. An inspector general 
is appointed to attend to the execution of special projects. 

The Reich Food Estate is organised in 20 provincial peasant groups each 
under the direction of a provincial peasant leader assisted by a provincial in- 
spector. The peasant groups are subdivided into district and local groups. The 
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local peasant leaders establish contact with the individual peasants. Further- 
more, all peasant schools, agricultural training centres and veterinary establish- 
ments are under the direct control of the Reich Food Estate. 


The Herediiary Farm 


The Law relating to the Hereditary Farmlands came into force on October Ist, 
1933. It was a piece of agrarian legislation that aroused considerable interest 
both in Germany and abroad. It resuscitated and gave legal standing to an 
ancient German custom with regard to possession and inheritance. The march 
of time has revealed the wisdom embodied in this ancient Germamc custom. 
According to the word of the law (see the chapter “Population Policy )» the 
National Socialist government pledges itself to preserve the peasantry as the 
source from which the nation derives new blood. This, it is realised can occur 
only as long as the ancient custom of primogeniture is likewise preserved and 
safeguarded. Peasant farms must not be allowed to be ■%vTecked as the result 
of over-borrowing or to be split up in process of inheritance. They must remain 
for all time in the hands of the one family of free and independent peasants. 
Measures must be taken to assure a healthy breaking up of the big country 
estates on the ground that a large number of small and medium-sized farms, 
capable of existing as vital units, fairly equally distributed throughout the 
entire length and breadth of the country, are the best guarantee for the preser- 


vation of the healthy life of people and State. 

Furthermore, it is laid down in the law relating to the hereditary farm^ that 
an agricultural or forest estate which at least provides a livelihood or is, at 
the most, 125 hectares in extent is entitled by law to be styled hereditary 
farm provided it belongs to a person capable of farming it. Only that person 
can designate himself peasant who claims German citizenship, is of German 
or kindred race and is of good character. The hereditary farm passes undivided 
to the legitimate heirs. Rights of coheritance are restricted to that part of the 
property which is not comprised in the actual farm. Direct descendants who 


arc not designated as inlicritors receive a vocational training and a start in life 
in keeping -tvith the value of the farm, and ifthey meet with adversity through no 
fault of their own, they are entitled to return to the farm as a place from which 
to make a fresh start in life. The inheritance claim is not extinguished or re- 
stricted hy death. The hereditary farm remains in principle, imsaleable and 
immune from financial encumbrances. 


It deserves to be remarked that the I/aw is by no means completely rigid iu 
character. It provides for the possibility of having, under special circumstances, 
even a large estate recognised as a hereditary farm. The deciding factors in this 
respect vould be the nature of the soil and local climatic conditions as veil 
ns the length of time it has been in the possession of the one family. 

It vsas feared in certavn quarters that this law relating to tbe bereditary farm 
mipht I.art to State protection of tie initeritor aa against the other momher. 
of the family. In reply to thij, it only needs to ho pointed out that the German 
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peasant o\s’iier of the hereditary farm takes over certam duties as well as rights, 
seemg that those members of the familj >vho forego their claims to the farm 
ha^ e nevertheless a defimte claim in respect of their keep, education and voca- 
tional training Younger members of the family who have started out m life 
on their oivn have a claim to an endowment or dowry 

So far some 700,000 farms have been declared to be hereditary farms This 
must be regarded as the core of an agrarian reform in keeping \vith the spirit 
of Isational Sociahsm which, m the last anal^'sis, aims at the formation of 
commumties and the guidance of these commnmties along the path leadmg 
to national sohdanty 

Market Control 

With the settmg up of a sohd peasant organisation and the estabhshment of 
the hereditary farms, a start could be made wrth the mtroduction of the prin- 
ciple of market control Its realisation put an end to the untenable conditions 
that bad prevaded m the domam of price development and marketmg b} 
lajung down fixed prices which are, at the same time, “eqmtable prices” 
Whereas formerly price w as determined by the free operation of the pnnciple 
of supply and demand, these last two factors have now been replaced by “re- 
quirement and satisfaction” The stock exchange with its fluctuations no longer 
pla>s the role of price dictator to the farmer and consuming pubhc ahke The 
new German market control may be regarded as an economy which imposes 
duties on one and all alike and which provides for planned distribution, of the 
available commodities It does not paralyse the initiative of the individual but, 
by safeguardmg pnces, promotes production and protects the mterests of the 
consummg pubhc It excludes speculation from the entire domam of national 
food supply without placmg any impediments on such healthy competition as 
leads to greater efficiencj 

From the National Socialist pomt of view, market control is rendered most 
efficacious when the fixed price is high enough to co'ver both the costs of pro 
duction of farm produce and of preparabons for the next harvest At the same 
time, It should be low enough to ensure that the consumer is not imposed upon in 
any ay hut can alw ays count on gettmg a fair deal The stabihty of pnces i», 
m fact, a matter of decisive importance and hence every effort is made to esta 
bhsh for certam products fixity of pnee over as long a penod of time as possible 
This apphes m particular to such articles of food as bread, milk and butter 
ivhich have been held on a constant price level m Germanj for years 

The pnces of articles of vital necessity are likeivise fixed, as a general rule, 
both for defers and manufacturers The idea in domg so is not by any means 
to exclude the middleman whose rightful place in the general order of thmgs 
IS fully recognised, but to stamp out the possihihty of certain quarters ventur- 
mg on a harmful speculation m foodstuffs 

Apart from solvmg the pnee problem, the market control fulfils other import 
ant tasks such as regulatmg the maclunery of distribution and fabncation and 
adjustmg the supply to the market demand The latter ivill aliva^s constitute 
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the main impetus to production smce a guaranteed market along ivith fixed 
prices creates just that necessary stability lacking which an mcreasmg pro 
duction is not possible in the long run 

The Drive for Increased Production 

Folio ivrng the re organisation of the peasantry, the maiiguration of the heredi 
tary farm system and the mtroduction of market control, it became possible 
to gam the full support of the agncultural industry for a campaign to increase 
production and thus ensure the future security of Germany 

Barely a year after the accession to power the Reich Peasant Leader was 
already in a position to appeal to the patriotism of the rural population and to 
start a campaign ivhose aim was to get the maximum results from all agncultural 
effort This appeal was made in November 1934 on the occasion of the Reich 
Peasant Congress at Goslar The entire Propaganda machinery ivas enhsted m 
the semce of this campaign which was then launched ivith characteristic energy 
Countless meetings were arranged up and doim the country and the campaign 
>sa8 taken up in the newspapers, on the wireless and m the cmemas m order 
to insure a really universal response In point of fact, the German farmmg com 
mumty responded m magmficent style and the results achieved are more than 
satisfactory 

The acreage devoted to the production of oil producing and textile plants 
for instance has been increased tenfold, m the case of certain other pro 
ducts as much ns tucntyfold Germany is now entirely m a position to cover 
Its OMU requirements of flax The grain yield amounted in the year 1935, despite 
a decrease in the total acreage made available for soimigs, to 400,000 tons more 
than m the previous year, and m the year 1936 to about a milhon tons more 
The total stock of sheep has been increased enormously There has been a 
definite nse in the milk output and efforts to produce suitable fodder m order to 
become independent of the import of albuminous cattle foods have met with 
success In the jear 1935, the number of food fermentizers in actual use in 
Ba\ana vas four times that of the preceding year The pcisant deposits weeds 
awl va wn\wintTS -whtot: ^tTmeiAs tmi •piudiiteii 

a food of high value Slilk control has been still further extended wth beneficial 
results on jicld In Anhalt m Saxony, for jostnnee, the number of controlled 
co>s8 ro«e from 16 7% m the j car 1932 to nearly 50% at the end of October 1936 
In February 1933, the number of unemployed persons in the farming and 
forcftlr) Inilustrj was 23,0-19, hj September 1935 this number had been reduced 
to 39, >»hilst in the summer of the same jear there was already an appreciable 
shortagi of labour In order to increase its yield, the agncultural indusliy had 
to enlist the services of a large number of auxiliary farm A^orkers hut even the 
supply of lhe«c auxiliary workers mbs found to beinsufncicntto meet the demand 
Large sums of money ere spent in efforts to achlc^ c a greater digrce of national 
farm management, on the purcha*c, for instance, of fertilizers vhose consumption 
increased hj. one third, of machinery, the sale of which rose m >alue from 
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80 milUoa marks in 1932 to 240 million marks in 1935, and of such new inventions 
as food fermenters. 

In tills way, the agricultural industry' Las been able through the production 
campaign to achieve notable successes. But over and above this, it has given 
a strong impetus to other branches of industry', seeing that it is one of the ob- 
jects of the Reich Food Fstntc to get the production of agricultural machinery 
adjusted to the present requirements and, in particular, to enable the small 
farmer and peasant to use machinery. 

The recent exhibition arranged by the Reich Food Estate, the fourth of its 
kind, was held in Munich. It provided opportunity to measure the vast extent 
of progress achieved during the lost four years. This agricultural show revealed 
the fact that the German agricultural industry has proceeded much further 
along the path of intensified production than ony other country in the world. 
The average grain yield per acre, for instance, amounts to 8.8 double hundred- 
weights per acre, whereas the average for France is only 6.7 double hundred- 
weights and in the United States of America, where only the best soil is used 
for the grain crop, the average is no more than 3.5 double hundredweights. 

It would be mong to suppose that Germany has now completed its programme 
of agrarian reform. It must be admitted, however, that the new regime has 
managed in a relatively short space of time to take in hand the task of safe- 
guarding the national food supply and to achieve, ns Walther Darrl stoted in 
the course of an address delivered at the opening of the Agricultural Show at 
Munich, an 80% fulfilment of this task. 

The success is primarily duo to the position of importance whiclt has been ac- 
corded to German agricultural industry Avitliin the framework of the national 
economy, and, in part, to the new conception of what constitutes national soli- 
darity. Chief credit, however, must be given to tbe Reich Peasant Leader, who by 
Lis o^sTi personal effort succeeded in rousing a new spirit of hope throughout the 
German countryside and thus enabled it to throw itself willingly into tbe arduous 
task of achieving a maximum of agricultural intensification. 

Incidentally, the cooperation of German housewives has likc^viso been enlisted 
in this drive for a maximum production, or rather, in this ease, in a drive for 
a maximum of thrift. The anti-waste campaign has been extended to include 
all agricultural produce and the entire contents of the food larder. Avoidance 
of waste in bread alone means a saving of many shiploads of grain. 

Land SeUtement Projects 

The National Socialist agrarian policy seeks in particular to create in thinly- 
populated areas a large number of new farm settlements, each of an acreage 
sufficient to support the life of one family. These efforts are being carried out 
in systematic fashion in three ways; primarily by the breaking up of big estates 
which have been disposed of by tbeir owners and purchased wth public funds. 
A special piece of legislation, tbe Law relating to Land Settlement, has made 
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It possible for approximately 4 2 milbon acres to pass into the possession of 
the German peasant population (sec Picts 158, 159) 

A second way is the reclamation of wasteland and moorland, particularly 
the latter, seemg that there is very httle actual ^vasteland in Germany The 
reclamation of large tracts of mnorland has been earned out with satisfactory 
results by enhstmg the services of the ObUgatory Labour Corps The total 
extent of Germany’s arable land amounts to approximately 74 1 mill ion acres, 
whilst the estimated extent of the moorlands and cultivable wasteland is 5 9 mil 
bon acres 

It has needed a great deal of unremittmg energy and perseverance to exploit 
the third possibility, namely, the reclamation of new land from the sea by the 
construction of dams As early as the year 1935, one of these projects, which 
resulted m the reclamation of an area nearly 3,000 acres in extent, now knoim 
as the Adolf Hitler Koog, was completed and, m the reclamation of further 
1,300 acres now bearmg the name Hermann Goring Koog It is planned, in a 
fiftj year project, to recover upwards of a quarter of a milhon acres of land 
from the North Sea along the western coast of Schleswg Holstein 


Sea Fishery 

German), unhke many other nations, was slow to recogmse the value of the 
harvest of the sea and the importance of sea fish as food 

Sea fish as food enjojs a reputation which dates back to the ancient world 
Cato mentions that on one occasion, he saw a barbel being sold in Rome for 
205 thalers At that time, fish was regarded as a dchcacy for the table of the 
6htc Emperor Domician once summoned the Senate to debate tbe question 
as to wbat utensil should be used to boil a huge turbot whole, and when none 
of adequate size was forthcoming, ordered a special one from his potter Crystal 
clear mountain streamlets were conducted through the dinin g halls of wealthy 
Roman citizens so that they might catch their trout by bond I 
Fresh sea fish as national food, however, remained, an unfulfilled dream for 
inlanders until well into the 19th Ccnluiy Taste of the harvest of the sea was 
mn fi n r d to lapoTtei} irnddack aod cod c?iwd iisrd aa tite rwcAff and 

suspended in tbe air, and this taste was popularly associated in Germany with 
the Lcntal Fcsuval 


Fiftj )car8 ago it would have been deemed a foolish venture to send a trawler 
to fish m tbe remote waters of Iceland Todo) tbe German high sea fislung in- 
dustr) 18 an essential pari of the national economy It undertakes to sec that 
the supplj of sea fish IS sufficient to enable it to retain its place as an important 
factor m the feeding of the nation 

In the Nordsce German High Sea Fisher) Compan), German) possesses 
the biggest enterprise of lU kind in the world, although in point of numbers 
the German fishing fleet is far below that of England The German fislung 
trawlers ore obliged to fish in remote and perilous waters, beyond Iceland and 
as far north ns the XVhite Sea, because unlike tbe other nations of Northern 
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Europe engaged m the fishing industry, Germany has no fishing grounds wthiu 
Its own temtonal ^^aters 

The National Sociahst pohcy m respect of the national food supply has done 
much to promote the German fishmg industry and has extended price control 
to mclude the fish market The total fish consumption in the year 1934 worked 
out at about 22 Ib per head of the population, or one fifth of the meat con 
sumption (106 lb per head) The progress made is apparent from the following 
figures whereas the total catch in the year 1933 amounted to 2 67 million double 
hundreds eight, in the j ear 1936 it had reached 5 9 miUion and a value of 
105 3 million marks 

The German sea fisherj is divided into four groups 1) Steam trawler fleet 
with approximately 350 trawlers, 2) Hemng fleet with 170 vessels, 3) Coastal 
fisherj with 1,200 lessels, and 4) High sea fishing fleet ivith 145 cutters, most 
of them with engme propulsion 

Germany’s fishmg industry has been included in the framework of the Four 
Years Plan, as predicted by Field Marshal Gonng m the course of the address 
which he dchvered at Wcsermimdc on the occasion of the fiftieth anmversary 
of the founding of the German high sea fishery He said, in fact 

* The freshwater fishing industry and even the coastal fishing industry, important 
as they are, do not constitute the decisive factor provided by the high sea fishmg m 
dustry There has been a big growth in the latter dunng the last four ^ears We shall 
now have to start m real earnest to reach the bounds of possibibty during the next 
four ^ cars To this end I shall see that all the necessary means are made available 

Hermann Gsrmg added that it was now the intention of the German govern 
ment to further the high sea fishing industry and to build a fleet of whalers 
The first of these whaler expeditions has already returned to Germany from 
a highly successful catch m the Southern Arctic Sea Forty thousand tons 
of oil was Its contribution to the national cconom) The first German sealer 
recently left Hamburg for the Northern waters 

Meanwhile, m a nation wide campaign launched under the watchword “Fish 
promotes health and helps to save foreign exchange,” housewives were exhorted 
to buy fisb instead of meat Recently, students joined m this publicity campaign 
by orgamzmg a “Fish Day” when all sat down to a fish dmner 

Reich Self-sufficiency in the Food Question 

Germany has achieved some notable successes m its effort to become mde 
pendent of foreign countries in the matter of its food supply 

Additional impetus to these endeavours has been given hy the latest agrarian 
measures adopted by Field Marshal Gonng m his capacity as Commissioner 
for the second Four Years Plan The Reich has undertaken to spend up to the 
year 1940 the sum of one milhard marks on the amehoration of about five 
milhon acres of land, adequate appropnations have also been made for soil 
improvement and for the conversion into pasture land Other important mea 
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etires ha\e been adopted to increase tbe yield, for instance, the price of nitrate 
and potash fertihzers has been reduced by some 30% and 25% 

The price of potatoes for manufacturing purposes has been raised from 17 to 
20 pfennigs, and the price of rye has been increased from 16 to 18 marks per 
double hundredweight State aUocations have rendered it possible for all those 
farms lacking m capital to take out medium termed loans , the economic super 
vision of the hereditary farms has now been extended to all agricultural con 
cems and undertakings FinaUy, a State loan of 1,800 marks can be obtamed 
m respect of every farm labourer’s dwelbng erected tvithin a period of six years, 
whilst other considerable advances can be had with respect to the purchase of 
machinery 


One thing is certain, during the last five years the German peasant and farmer, 
and all persons connected in any way with the farmmg industry, have entirely 
c ange t eir way of t hinki ng Here lies the surety for the success of these 
easures roo of this is forthcoming in the scenes of enthusiasm which are 
nesse cac y«ar at the Harvest Festival on the Buckeberg, where peasants 
parts 0 Greater Germany assemble to ovate the Fuhrer and to hear 
hit. pronounce the watchword for the year that hes ahead This 

Annual and impressive, can be compared in importance to the 

corns and Kv at Nuremberg It is attended by the foreign diplomatic 

of this ounortiFnt'^T^^^ Party and State dignitaries Adolf Hitler makes use 
parts of Greater ^ ° himself m close touch with the country folk m all 
elude with a hiff tn 1 become traditional for the Festival to con 

In truth this <iisplay which mvanably evokes the utmost enthusiam 

country attire nres<>n*ta *^*^^^** million persons dressed m their picturesque 
their right arm m tl,» amazing sight ivhen, with one accord, they raise 
speaks to them m con ^*^**®° l“6li platform from which Adolf Hitler 

of Peace as the necessa^f i gnndeur of the New Germany, 

^'hIch the German ueasJif of all creaUve activity and of the mission 

As he “The first an7 ” service of the nation 

•>.» Pceple .h.ehLrnrS *>■! nation is that section 

soil and whose offspring mankind from the fertihty of the 

a position Vihich permits me ® olure of the nation I am happy to hold 
cial delight, however, m evcrv behalf of my German people I take spe 

to Lecome once again one of the I am able to return from my work 

me the highest earthly Tcward\^*^*^^ * Your eyes and your regard are for 
tlint I BO array fcchng I always find on leaving you 

Pict 157) ^ >nmca»ural,Iy stronger than when I came” (sec 

When, after the Ftlhrer has 

here and there to shake one of^tt^^"’ through the crowd, halung 

the grateful enthusiasm of the hu * ®a“i*tlcs8 hands extended towards him, 
resti\al testifies anci> each \ear titndc knows no bounds This Harvest 

nnd the peasants m their cntircu j ®^*®ting Letween Adolf Ilillcr 

the German peasants responded t minifestcd in the way in ivliich 

° t c appeal for a greater culti\ation of 
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flax, no less tlian 5,000 acres in excess of the plan, whereby the extra jield, 
valued at roughly 800,000 marks, w’as presented to the Fiihrer as a contribution 
towards the cost of achieving national self-sufficiency. 

Despite the success of the increased production campaign, there have been 
recurrent periods when Germany has experienced a shortage of meat, fats or 
eggs. This has been solely due, however, to the gro^vth in the number of con- 
sumers. It should be borne in mind, in this connection, that since January 1933 
upwards of 6 million formerly unemployed persons have rejoined the ranks of 
the wage-earners apart from the absorption of 1^ million yotmg ivorkers. This 
has naturally meant a further strain upon the resources of the agricultural 
industry. 

Finally, it deserves to be remarked that the measures adopted in respect of 
the German agricultural industry are devised to meet its o^m special require- 
ments and are not comparable with those introduced in other countries. Thus, 
for instance, the Russian planned economy has nothing at all in common 'with 
the German 6;j'stem of market control because, in tbe first place, the preliminary 
conditions are basically diflferent: the political and economic ideology of modem 
Germany has nothing whatever to do with collectivism and intemationalism; 
on the contrary, it is nationalist and based on the principle of tbe community 
of the people. 

German agricultare will continue to find its inspiration in the ancient proverb: 

“Till tby field, stay by the plough, 

Availeth thee the world enow.** 
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Reich Labour Service 


In dealing ivith the measures devised for soil melioration and land reclama* 
tion, mention must be made of one of Germany's new mstitutiona which, although 
brought mto existence for higher considerations, has turned out to he of great 
significance for the farmmg mduatry We have m mind the German Labour 
“Service 

This Army of the Spade is a creation of its leader, Colonel Konstantm Hierl, 
one of Adolf Hitler's veterans He is one of those National Sociahst statesmen 
combi nin g to a high degree orgamsational abibty ivith perseverance and straight- 
forwardness To ham belongs the credit of havmg brought about the inclusion, 
in the jear 1928, of obhgatory labour service for all as a pomt of the Party 
programme, and of havmg made all the reqmsite preparations, m the jears 
preceding the advent of National Sociabsm to power, for translatmg the idea 
into reahty Finally, it was he who earned out the orgamsation of this institution 
under the Hitler regime 

The basic pnnciplcs of the obhgatory labour service were laid doivn in the 
report submitted by Colonel Hierl to the Fuhrer m the year 1930 when this 
problem was debated by the Party for the first time They can be summed up 
as follows 


Tlie Labour Service is far more than an expedient, sprung from the necessity of the 
moment, to combat unemployment The idea of the obhgatory labour Beriuce is really 
the logical sequel and completion of that tram of thought which led to the introduction 
of compulsory education and military conscription It is expected of cicry German 
that he Ber> e his country in time of peace with his implements of labour as with arms 
Every German should be worher and soldier for his people 
The labour Service sball be regarded by German youth as a duty of honour carried 
out in the tcivice of the nation as a whole It ought ne\cr to be looked upon in anj 
ot er hght, must not be allowed to supply cheap labour for pri\atc undertakings or 
« cgcncrate into a \enture run by the Slate writU a ^^ew to cutting down wages The 
our er\ice is mtended to supply the direction of the alTairs of Slate wlh a labour 
corps esigne to carrj out big public works for the promotion of the economic, cultural 
anil political interests of the nation 

1 educational effect on the ) outh enrolled in the Labour Scxv^co is apprised even 
iig ler ail t le material side of the work It constitutes the main goal of the Labour 
cnifc rat ler t lan a mere desirable aspect of it Acluallj, it is a course of training 
open o cen ire nation Here hes tbe real core of tbe matter To depn\c the Labour 
Sersice of It. edueational aspect, or c%en to shift it into the background, would be 
tantamount to robbing it of its soul 
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It is intended that Young Germany should acquire, from its o^m direct experiences 
in the Labour Service, the correct view of the ethical value of labour and the proper 
attitude towards the working section of the population* 

Because National Socialism sets out to overcome every egotistical and materialistic 
attitude towards labour, that attitude which saw in labour merely a means of acquir- 
ing ^realth or a saleable commodity, it has resoh'ed that each and every young German 
shall, for a certain term of his life, engage in manual labour as a national duty* Because 
it is desired to put an end to everything in the nature of arrogant depredation of 
manual work and farm labour, because it is desired to eradicate class arrogance and 
class antagonisms, the student shall be regimented with the young factory worker 
and the young farm labourer to toil side by side as comrades* Because the New Ger- 
many desires to have the designation worker home in honour by every German, for 
this reason every young German shall perform for a period of time the duties of a 
manual worker in the service of the State* 

In this way tie Laheur Service becomes an fadispcnsahle training gebool through 
which the nation passes on its road to a new conception of labour and to an exemplary 
German socialism* 


In face of the mounting wave of imeinployment, the Briining government 
made a precipitate attempt at realising these Notional Socialist ideas. An emer- 
gency decree of June 1931 created a voluntary labour service which, in reality, 
was no more than a sort of productive unemployment relief. 

This labour service w'as placed under the control of the German Minister of 
Labour who entrusted the task of its promotion to the Reich Institute for Labour 
Exchange and Labour Insurance. In doing so, be transferred tbe execution of 
the measures, i. e. the establishment of labour camps and of the voluntary 
labour service as a whole, to the labour bureaucracy. 

The voluntary labour service was permitted to concern itself wth the carry- 
ing out of projects financed from public funds and having a supplementary 
character, in other w'ords, projects which Avould rem ain in abeyance if not finan- 
ced in this way. In practice, however, permission could be obtained for carrying 
out all sorts of projects desired by a body responsible for the welfare of labour, 
for instance, by a municipality. Consequently, only a very slight portion of the 
labour service in those days was engaged on schemes which could really be said 
to contribute towards an improvement of the national economy and an increase 
of industrial production. 

The promotion of a scheme of this kind should occur only when full surety has 
first been obtained that tbe organisation ofihese labour groups "will not be misused 
for political purposes or placed in the service of subversive ideas. For instance, 
w’hen the scheme was first introduced in pre-Hitlerite Germany, the labour 
bureaucracy had it in its power to exclude or restrict tbe co-operation of all 
those parties or associations which did not ascribe to its policy. It was because 
of the prevalence of this state of afiairs that the National Socialist Party was 
compelled, before their accession to power, to organize their labour service in 
the form of societies wth camouflaged names. 
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The German Labour Exchange obtained the funds required for financmg 
the labour service from the Unemployment Insurance Fund or from the Fund 
for the Rehefof Economic Distress In other vrords, only those persons m receipt 
of the various forms of dole could be admitted to the labour service The amount 
charged ^vas two marks per head and per day of the week, and the duration 
of the service was fixed at t-wenty weeks. 

0\«ng to the enormous army of unemployed existmg at the time, the 
movement spread very quickly but without centrabzed leadership, without form 
and mspiration of any kind It simply remamed a means of gettmg the -ivorkless 
off the streets It i>aa a movement without any social or ethical content 
This voluntary labour service of pte Hitler Germany comprised upwards of 
200,000 men of whom barely 100,000 were accommodated in special labour 
camps The major part was employed on projects which fall outside the scope 
of a real labour service The result was a maze of conflictmg measures. 


After January 30tb, 1933, Colonel Hierl was appomted Secretary of State for 
the Labour Service Hia duties were placed under the direction of the German 
Minister for Labour This step meant the inauguration of the centrabzed con- 
duct and control of the Labour Service m Germany* 

State Secretary Hierl, who has smee been given a seat in the German cabinet, 
began by clo«uig doivn a number of existing camps and mcorporatmg these 
associations of good standmg into one big orgamsation knoivn as the “National 
Sociabat Labour Service”. By dissolving all connections ivith the bureaucracy 
of the Labour exchanges and by setting up offices of tbeir oivn, Hierl achieved 
full admimstrativc and financial independence for bis orgamsation 
The autumn of 1933 saw the mtroduction of the earth-brown uniforms ivith 
tbcir characteristic old German peasant headgear and the dirk Young labour 
service men don this umform >vith a feeling of pride as they fully reabze that 
in doing BO they are entenng into the service of tbeir Fatherland. The present 
orgamsation is made up of 30 regions which arc subdivided mto service groups. 
Each service group is composed of from six to nme detachments according to 
local requirements. At the same tune, grades of rank were introduced 
Upon making bis first inspection of the camps, Adolf Hitler recognized the 
great importance attaclung to the labour service and be forthwith, on July Ist, 
1931, appointed Hierl as Bcich Commissioner for the Voluntary Labour Ser- 
vice and 08 such responsible to the German Minister of the Interior. In this 
waj, the entire control over tlie Labour Service passed into the bands of Colonel 
Hierl. 

One month later, the Labour Service took part as an independent bodj m 
the 1 artj Congress at Nuremberg. It was the first time the new organisation 
bad appear ed before the general public Its bearing and smart appearance 


* See the CermaQ UW Semce Anooal, edited Ly Colonel Mailer Brandenburg head of 
the lore.gn Department and Fnl.gbtenment in the Offiee of U.c Lender of the Labour Service, 
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testified to the fine spirit that has animated it from the outset It >vas a trul> 
grand spectacle that presented itself ^slicn 52,000 labour scr^^ce men manoeuvred 
into position on the ZeppeUn Meadow and flashed their gleaming spades avath 
admirable precision (sec Piet 160) 

In repljang to a speech delivered by Colonel Ilicrl, the FQhrer made a state- 
ment ashich has an important bearing upon the future of the Labour Service 
He said on that occasion “Through jour school the entire nation i«ll haac to 
pass The time avail come avhen no German tvill be able to become grafted into 
the community of the people unless he has first passed through y our communitj ” 
This prediction avas rccciacd bj the thousands of spectators asrith rousing 
applause One jear later, Adolf Hitler gaae his sanction to the German law 
relating to the Obhgator^ Labour Senice which made all joung Germans in 
honour bound to take scr\icc in the Labour Corps 

Constitution, Education and Training 

E^ery joung German lias, tberefore, to join the Labour Corps between tbe 
time when he leaves school and the moment when he gels called up for mibtary 
scrticc The strength of the male Labour Corps must consequently correspond 
to the strength of the Armj and is determined by the Eohrer At the time of 
writing. It amounts to 230,000 loelusuc of the administrative personnel 
The entire orgamsation is under the supreme direction of the Commander 
of the Labour Corps, who‘c headquarters arc situated m Berlin Grunewold The 
Labour Staff is dmded into eight offices 1} Scmcc Bureau, 2) Personnel 
Bureau, 3) Planning Bureau, 4) Administration Office, 5) Office of Health, 
6) Educational and Training Office, 7) Legal Court, 8) Press Bureau The com- 
mand of the Labour Corps is placed m the hands of tlic 30 regional labour 
control bodies as wcU as the 13 district control bodies of the Labour Service 
of the female youth and the a anous centres for the trammg of leaders, instruct- 
ors, experts and so forth 

Selection and traimr^g of Jeadexs is a ijprstifuj nf YitaJ unporlancc for the 
Labour Service Tbe Corps Leader must be more than a man fullj quahfied to 
mstruct and to set a good example, he must possess a knowledge of techmeal 
matters, he a good organizer and, in general, be a comhmation of farmer, labourer 
and soldier Furthermore, he must know how’ to keep fit, in fact, he must him- 
self be an adept in physical trammg Uis character must be altogether above 
reproach, as must also be bis moral outlook on bfc, hts sense of social justice, 
bis sense of responsibihty and his implicit trustworthiness 

The Corps Loaders recei\e trammg in the various teclmical aspects of the 
service as they pass through the different grades of trammg centres, troop 
leader school, field master school, regional school and, finally, by attendance 
at the Reich Traimng Centre, m accordance with the principle that the leaders 
must be equally well mstructed in all branches of the Labour Service regardless 
of their position m the organisation The form of instruction given is based on 
tbe reabsation that the only safe road to a complete mastery of the subjects 
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Corps IS engaged in the reclamation of moorland and wasteland The land is 
reclaimed for the erecUon of new farms, or v.here formerly arable land has 
detenorated through neglect it is made productue again by having recourse 
to dramage, irrigation, flood protection or other \\ork8, as the case may be 
Some 15% of the Labour Corps is engaged on forestry work, ivhich includes 
all aspects of afforestation, or on repairing rural roads in those places where 
they had fallen almost into disuse The remainder is employed on projects 
of a social character, such as the erection of land and municipal settlements, 
or on schemes of a cnltural character, such as the construction of Thing amphi- 
theatres or the excavation of prehistoric sites It is therefore apparent that, 
apart from serving the nation by helping to augment its food supply and hy 
advancmg its cultural activities, the Labour Corps is able to impart new life 
to those who serve in its ranks (see Piets 162 to 165) 

River improvement schemes, embracing a total length of about 10,000 kilo 
metres of rivers and streams, have brought %ast areas of arable land the advant- 
ages of controlled irrigation Some 500,000 acres of land have been recovered 
or improved hy dramage work of all kinds, and a further 125,000 acres hy 
clearance, levelling and other methods of land recovery Furthermore, the con- 
struction of 8,500 kilometers of rural roads has greatly mcreasecithe productivity 
of outlying farms Something Uke 330,000 acres of tree hearing land has been 
made productive hy afforestation or has had its value increased by soil improve- 
ment schemes of various kinds The construction of 9,000 kilometers of lumber 
vsays have served to open up vast stretches of forestland and rendered possible 
their exploitation Concentrations of Labour Corps men occurred m the folloiving 
regions in the Great Moorland Fen and NogathaHkampen m East Pru*^sia, in 
the frontier belt of East Pomerania, on the I'land of Usedom X^olhn, on the 
coast of the North Sea between the Marne Lam and the Hindenhurg Lam, 
in the Spree Forest, in the marshlands between the rivers Havel and Rhin, 
in iLe Sprotlc Morass, in the Riescn and Iser Mountains, m Loivcr Silesia, in 
Lroemhog, in the Lister Luppe region, in the valley of the Weisscn Elstcr in 
Saxony, in the Ostcnbolzcr Moor near Hanover, in Emsland, in the valley of 
the Ems and m the Wcisscn Venn in Vesifaha, in the valley of the Niers in 
Niedcnhein, in lIunsrDck, in the Bifcl, in Vestcrwald, m Hessischen Ried, in 
the valley of the Nahc, m the lowlands of Ffins: Sallbach and Sandhach Sulz 
bach in Baden, in the RhCn, m the ErSn kischen Jura, in the Straubing Plcmtingcr 
Ba'in and in the Ilmgau in Bavaria (see map on pTgc 307) 

In all probability, these projects or similar ones will he continued for many 
decades to come It his been estimate d that there are some 7^ million acres of 
land 111 Germany awaiting reclamation In addition, the yield can he increased 
enormously ifrccourseis taken to irrigation v>ork, flood protection measures and 
So forth The new land would comprise o total area greater in extent than the 
combined area of Bavaria and Wflrtlembcrg 
The I^ahour Service is, as a general rule, net employed on road construction 
Tlie huge programme of the German motorways was mainly intended to over- 
come unemployment and is being carried out by private concerns with, in some 
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cases, state subvention To employ the Labour Service on this task would be 
tantamount to robbing the ivorfcmg population of their rightful claim to employ 
ment The Labour Service is not alloived to compete in this field Its real task 
IS to tram young -workers and to furnish the agricultural industry wtb neiv 
possibibties of development 


Special mention should be made of some of these tasks which the Labour 
Service has carried out or is in process of domg so 
Emsland This region is situated on both sides of the River Ems and stretches 
as far as the Dutch frontier It has a total extent of about one million acres, 
for the most part either marsh or wasteland It is practically unmhabited 
territory, of which one quarter is now being reclaimed 

In the years 1934/35 the German Mimstry for Agriculture purchased in this 
region some 30 000 morgen of land for settlement purposes and entrusted the 
Labour Service ivith the task of preparing it for the future settlers The work 
entailed the construction of an extensive dramage system and a twentyfive kilo 
meter long macadam road r unnin g right through the settlement, as well as all 
the farm roads, the draining of 16 000 morgen and the recovery of 6,000 morgen 
of moorland^ 

Seeing that the project m its entirety calls for a labour supply amounting 
to upivards of 1,500 000 day units, it iviU be about eight years before the waste 
land IS transformed into 400 fertile new settlements each of about 37 acres in 
extent 

In a relatively short time, the Labour Service had completed the construction 
of 50 kilometers of road and farm tracks (3 kilometers ivith stone foimdation), 
120 kilometers of dykes and ditches, 150 acres of clearing and 100 acres of levell 
mg The extent of the work accomphshed is illustrated by the followed details 
140 radwaj trucks had to be used for the transport of the hut sections required 
for setting up the camp to accommodate 24 labour detachments (each detach 
ment comprising about 150 men) and a further 90 trucks for the transport of 
the ^anous articles of use, roads leading to the camps had for the most part 
to be re constructed across stretches of bleak moorland by laying a pile found 
ation , It was found necessary to obtam a supply of electric power and to construct 
i^ells to o\crcomc the water supply diHiculty which is particularly acute in 
these moorland wastes 

The Sprotkbruch This hogland consists of about 60 square kilometers (roughly 
21 000 morgen) of low Ijmg country in the districts of Glogau and Sprottm m 
Lower Silesia, north of the dreamy little moorland tovm of Pnmkenau At one 
time, tin* bopland was an extensive wood with a swampy floor Some cataclysm 
of nature must ha\e brought about the collapse of this wood and resulted m 
t 1 C ormatio n of the bog The Riser Sprotte flows right through the hog before 


tcnealh the tL n uafcrtilo 

L^rait il, ^ 1^1 •«o 4 y and iomeUmt* clayey toil found 

Mcaih the fTMXtl Led The method w«, firat employed in Holland ^ ^ 
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jomrng the River Bober near Sproitau Its sluggish flow and abundance of 
silt may have led to the formation of the bog 

The first onslaught on the SprottehrucU had been undertaken by Frcdenck 
the Great These imtial attempts to convert it into arable land were diseontmued 
after his death, however Later attempts failed to get beyond the imtial stages 
In October 1933, a group of Labour Service men was despatched there m order 
to tackle the task of reclaiming this vast region The amount of work to be done 
16 computed at about one million day umts of labour, which means that the 
labour scrvace detachments working there will require from 6 to 7 jears to 
complete the project This entails the construction of roads, the regulation of 
the flow of water, the turmng of the subsoil over the entire extent of the reclaimed 
land and its comcrawn into arable land 

In the meantime, there has come into existence on the edge of the bog the 
village of Hicrlshagen, named after the Reich Labour Corps Leader It consists 
of 50 peasant farms Additional farms, each about 80 acres in extent, arc spring 
mg mto existence ivith the gradual dtsappearcncc of the hog 

37ie Schlesmg HoUtein horlhsea. Coast The biggest task of all entrusted to 
the Labour Seivnee is the reclamation of land from the sea on the western coast 
of North Frisia It signifies a struggle with the sea, with the "glittering Hans”, 
as the httoral folk coll the North Sea 

The sea has been cncroachiug on tius coast for ccntuncs In prehistonc times, 
vast stretches of fertile country interrupted by patches of sand, heath and moor, 
extended from the present Leach line to the islands of Sylt, Amrum, PcUworm 
and Tneschen Numerous ditches and streams divided the morkland into is 
lands of various sizes The subsidence of the earth surface which did not come 
to a standstill imtil towards the end of the Bronze Age (800 B C ), the tides 
and heavy gales have all done their part m converting this markland mto the 
sea shallows which now stretch from the coast to the above mentioned islands 
Floodtide catastrophes brought about further alterations in the coasthne and 
It was not imtil the advent of the 19th Century that invention and organisation 
were able to stem the advance of the sea Since the year 1933, the Labour Scr 
vice has done much to promote the planned recovery of land from the sea 
A workmg programme for the next ten years has been set up by the authorities 
in the provmce of Schleswg Holstein It is intended to have the islands con 
nected with the mainland by seven new dams, one of which has already been 
completed The construction of numerous dykes ■will enable 855 famihes to he 
settled on some 30,000 acres recovered from the sea The dammmg up of the 
Elder region mil rescue a further 87,500 acres of valuable land from the m 
jurious effects of floodmg The total cost of these projects, which entail 
some 13,500,000 day units of labour, is estimated at about 150 milbon marks 
Approximately 64,000 swamps will be converted into arable land, and about 
20,000 acres of recovered land converted into pastureland, 45,000 acres of 
reclaimed land dyked m and 20,000 acres of existmg markland dramed and 
converted mto first class farmland Indisputably, an enormous task ^ 

In pursuance of this plan so far 13 kilometres of dam constructions and 25 kilo 
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metres of d>kes ha\e been completed This bas resulted m the recovery of 
6,250 acres of fertile markland In the matter of the recovery of land from the 
sea shalloivs, several hundred kilometers of shrub and earth dams (Lahmungcn) 
and manj thousand kilometers of Gruppm have been laid doiNOi Two big pro- 
jects achieved on this coast, to which I have already made reference m a previous 
chapter, have long smce been completed* the Adolf Hitler Koog on the Dick- 
sander Bay (m the southern part of the Dithmarschen) and the Hermann 
Gonng Koog m the Tummlauer Bay (Eiderstedt) The Labour Service contri- 
buted Its part to the creation of the 3,200 acre Adolf Hitler Koog by carrying 
out the work of dramage, levelling, soil preparation and so forth. The project 
has led to the creation of 54 new farms of from 25 to 75 acres m scattered settle- 
ment and several smaller farms in addition The practical success is apparent 
from the fact that the first year of cultivation, namely 1935, jielded 35,000 double 
hundredweight of oats, a quantity corresponding to the annual bread grain 
requirements of a toivn of 20,000 inhabitants 

In the Hermann Gormg Koog, at the time of wntmg 1,250,000 cubic metres 
of land have been shifted Ground water and influx water from the adjoining 
marklands were run off into the North Sea by the lock system of dramage 
Anetvtork of roads, ten kilometers m length, was constructed The outcome 
w as the partition of the settlement of 1,125 acres into hereditary farms varjung 
ID size from 18 acres to 70 acres and the creation of homes for a large number 
of small farmers, workers and artisans 

In this way, it was rendered possible for hereditary farms on rich, fertile 
land that tuo years previously had been washed by tbe sea, to be bequeathed 
by the State to healthy peasants and workers who had proved their worth in 
the political struggle for resurgent Germany. These settlers will thus create 
the foundation for new generations of healthy peasantry. 


Labour Service for Female Youth 

The origin and principles of the Labour Service for female jouth are practi- 
cally identical isuth those of the Labour Service for male yenlh “It is just as 
necessary for young women as for young men to be imbued with the spirit of 
National Socialism and to he taught how to play their part in the community, 
to be brought to an appreciation of comradeship and thus to a high ethical 
outlook on life The Labour Service of both sexes i", m its ultimate conception, 
something which po8«csses totality” (Hicrl) 

This tolaJit) in respect of orgams'ition and control was still non-existent in 
the year 1933 lIoMc\cr, on January Ist, 1934, the Reich Commissioner for the 
then ^ ohintary labour tcmcc entrusted Frau ScLoltz Klmk with the control and 
direction of the orgmisalmn henceforth known as the “Women’s Labour Service”. 

le cic 1 tcmlory was di\nded up among 13 proi incinl groups u hose leaders u ere 
rlncr.1 unJer .he . .,ec. control of .ho Leader of the Womei’. Labour Scrracc 

Mews on t le purport and mission of the Women’s I^abour ScrMCc were 
each rrelrng to ea... .bo upperband dunng .be Cr.t t.,o jear. of .bo cx...ence 
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of this institution the idea on the one hand, of echoohng >oung girls to become 
good house cs nnd mothers and to mn kc them rcnli«e the importance of ork* 
ing in the eemcc of the nation, nnd, on the other hand, the idea of practical 
instruction of the kind which imposes self rc<ponsibiht} and a sense of dut) 
toi^'irds the community ns a %>holc CTpcncncc bns brought the decision, in 
jirinciple, m fa\our of this latter conception 

The SIX months’ 8cr\icc assumes toda) the form of aid for those German 
\soraen and mothers who arc o\crburdcncd or incapacitated b) ^^ork, provided 
their means arc not sufncicnt to permit of the employment of paid helpers 
This opened up an enormously A>idc field of labour, especially in distncts where 
nciv settlements ha\e been established The ssork is regarded by the girls as 
their bounden duty nnd they fully realise its educational aaluc and importance 

Aid for bou«cMtaes and for the mothers of big families has also proacd to 
be absolutely necc«sary, not only in the nc\t settlements, but also in the rural 
distress areas nnd m the poorer quarters of industrial toims Here, too, the 
Labour Scraicc girls have been engaged to assist \<>omcn in the house, in the 
yard and out on the field, or to take oacr the duties of mothers avbo baac 
fallen ill, or take charge of their children m the Kindergarten belonging to the 
camp (see Piets 166—167) 

It is a kind of labour employment, boaveaer, ashicli is possible only if grounded 
m a prop^'r manner on a camp life conducted aaatli a full sense of rcspon<ibility 
and Math a aicM to creating a comradeship out of girls draaim from nil classes 
of society In the matter of schooling, recreation, gaannastics and so forth, as 
a general rule the same principles apply here as for the Labour Service of the 
male youth a>tth, of course, the ncce«sary modifications Until the middle of 
the year 1933, the Women’s Labour Service remained financially independent 
of the German Labour Exchange and Unemployment Insurance axlucli had made 
use of it for the purpose of absorbing unemployed girls The organisational in- 
corporation into the Reich Labour Scraicc under the direct control of the Reich 
Women Labour Leader as “Labour Scnicc for Female Youth” occurred on 
Apnl Ist, 1936 The 13 district organisations remained in existence, but the 
district leaders were made subordinate to the German Labour Leader whose 
direction resulted in many impro\ emen ts being made m the camps (for 40 girls), 
m the methods of training and instruction The female Labour Scraice com- 
prised, in the year 1937, 403 camps with 1 5,000 labour girls nnd toda\ has reached 
a strength of 25,000 in 600 camps 

I recently had an opportunity to visit one of these camps and Mas greatly 
impressed by everything I saw Ilcalthy, sunburnt girls from \anous strata 
of society Mere brought together here to form one happy group governed by a 
spirit of comradtsliip They sang to us old German melodies and folksongs, 
showed us their little rooms each prettily decorated Math flowers, their dming 
and assembly rooms, gave a performance of folk dancing in the garden, in fact, 
created about us such an atmosphere of youth and jollity that we found our 
selves loath to take our departure 



XVI. 


German Youth 


The youth movement, now recognised as one of the decisive factors in modem 
German history, came into being towards the end of the last century. It arose 
at a time when the world was sunk deep in a materialism which dominated life 
and thought. Education had reached a dead end in its increasing rigidity and was 
no longer inclined to grant to youth its o^yn character and its o^m rights. At 
that time, youth was regarded merely as pliable material which bad to be moulded 
in a manner that was guaranteed to turn out good citizens, good patriots and 
mere human beings capable of exercising some vocation in life. The outlook on 
life prevailing in those days debarred the possibility of setting up a spiritual 
fellowship between teachers and pupils. The young people sa^y in the teacher 
not their leader and adviser but solely a sort of state official whose task consisted 
in carrying through the prescribed schedule of instruction. Likemse the younger 
generation at the time of the turn of the century found little opportunity in the 
religious, social and para*military groups and organisations to develop in 
accordance ^yith the dictates of their own nature, seeing that these bodies were 
led and governed by members of an older generation and were concerned ^yith 
the sole task of imparting a one-sided education, or of drilling, in the worse 
sense of the word. 


But the fighting spirit of a younger generation lyhich found itself confronted 
■'silh impediments of all kinds was already in the air. It got a^yay to a flying 
start through the success achieved by such ardent protagonists of youth as 
Hermann Lietz and Dr. Gustav WyTiccken. They founded the first independent 
educational centres to be set up in the heart of the countryside. These were the 
schools at Ilsenburg, llauhinda and Wickersdorf, in which the spirit of youth 
came at last into its o™, namely, in the form of a comradesliip between teacher 
M pupi . Almost simultaneous >vith, and independent of, this attempt to 
imng about an educational reformation occurred in Steglitz, a suburb of Berlin, 
movement, namely, the "WandcrvCgcl”, which 
IT Germany and became ■woTld•rcno^vncd. A young 

of his Fischer gathered around him in the year 1896 a number 

lmbS!!r>:r;re„';Et™ t - 

calltd rohlfnVrtT.. I 1 • O •sundny, Fischer led his group out to a place 

Ifnt of 'TV'’ T® thL is a .ride ex- 

the Bohemian forests.' Hschcr h'armaT”“'* 

iscucr had made a close study of the mytlis, manners 
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and customs and apparel of tlie ancient Germans, as as ell as of the history of 
civilisation and of the various races of mankind 

These rovings into the troodlands around Berlm and the forests of Bohemia, 
the nocturnal camp fires on the banks of the Nuthe, the solemn discussions under 
the starry dome of night, the old dances and songs, formed the basis for the 
Wandervogel movement ishich, fifteen years later, at the beginning of the World 
War, had a folloimig of 60,000 youths The movement spread over the A\hole 
ofGermanj and exerted a profound influence on the hfeofthejounger generation 
and upon its attitude toivards questions of national moment 

Other groups, Avhich came into being at tlus time, demanded reforms of the 
most divergent character Avith the result that the German j onth movement as 
a Avhole Avas spht up into numerous sects In the face of this development it 
AS as re5ol\ed to hold a general rail) Avith the object of acquiring thattmitj so 
necessary for effective action The rail) Avas held on the Hohe Meissner, a hiH 
near the toAm of Kassel, and resulted in the formation of the “Fxeideutsche 
Jugend”, a big j onth movement m Avhich the j ounger generation pledged itself 
to shape its life m accordance Asith its OAvn express desire and, in all smeenty 
and Asuth a sense of its oavui responsibility, to defend its complete independence 
at all costs 

The World War brought confusion into the ranks of this >outh moAement, 
especially in the tANO jears of retolutional uphe8\al Avhich folloAsed the termin’ 
ation of hostihties Man) adherents of the *Treideutschen BeAvegung*’, jomed 
the ranks of the proletarian army engaged in the class struggle, Avhilst others 
enlisted in the Volunteer Corps Avith the object of defeating the Spartacists, 
realismg that victory for Bolshevism A\ould imperil the ver) existence of the 
German race An attempt made at Jena in April 1919 to affect a reconcihation 
and re estahhsh umty proved abortive and brought the German jouth moAC 
ment, mcludmg the WandervSgel, on the road to total dissolution 

The National Sociahst youth leaders of today by no means deny the important 
pioneer a> orh achieved by the Wandertogd movement of Karl Fischer Baldur 
Aon Schirach, Youth Leader of the German Reich, Avntes in his book “Hitler 
Youth” that the ) onth movement of those early days had fully Aundicated its 
right to exist Its outlook and guiding prmciples had created the pre requisites 
for the building up of the Hitler Youth, particular!), for instance, the idea of 
self government for ■)outh, the challenge of )outh to the accepted aucavs of 
bourgois society, its determination to seek its source of inspiration m the people 
and m the spirit of comradeship, and so forth 

All the same, the first rally on the Hohe Meissner in October 1913 did httle 
more than impart an imtial impulse What the present )onth, m readmg the 
reports on these early youth movement meetmgs, finds so important is the 
Avay m Ashich the first leaders sought to give shape and form to the movement 
They bad the courage to face the jeers of a Arorld Avhich blmdiy refused to 
Understand, just as, one decade later, the NationaUst Socialists had to shoAV 
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coura«»e and fortitude when striving against a world of enemies in the early 
da>s of Its struggle 

The Hitler Youth took over and gave new content to this or that aspect of 
the former youth movement 

“That an entire people had, m those days, been called to the colours,” says Baldut 
\on Schirach, “cathohcs and protestants ahke, beggars and milhonaiies, peasants and 
pen men, merchants and workers, and tbat they all obeyed one call and felt German, 
nothmg but German, was what put us on the inarch, too Titles were of no account 
here, nor privilege of birth, nor money bags nor anything of special note in those days 
when the nation was fighting for its enstence And that is what ^ve want to see, too 
Germany has once again a youth that does not seek for selfish gam but is prepared to 
sacrifice itself in the service of the community That is the idea dominating the Hitler 
Youth A fellowship of Germans ivho ate asl^g nothing for themselves And because 
they ask nothmg for themselves, they are able to serve their great nation to the ut 
most of their powers No youth ivith new rights, but a generation pledged to fulfil a 
hounden duty ” 


The Development of the Hitler Youth Movement 

Founder of this movement was Kurt Gruber, a student who m the year 1926, 
from his headquarters hidden away m the cellar of a house m Plaucn, set out 
to organise a large numher of Hitler Youth groups in Saxony. Somewhat later, 
numerous Hitler Youth groups sprang into existence in Franken, thanks to the 
energy of Rudolf Engels, present leader of Hitler Youth m this province 
At a time when National Socialism was engaged in a hard struggle against 
attempts to suppress it, Kurt Gruber set about the task of reviving the jouth 
movement on a new basis His eiforts were crowned with success The Hitler 


Youth follomng grew m proportion to the expansion of the National Socialist 
movement At the Reich Party Congress in 1929, Gruber was able to appear 
at the bead of a detachment of 2,000 Hitler youths The parade of this detach* 
ment before the Fuhrer was one of the most interesting episodes of this congress 
In 1926, Dr Wilhelm Tempel founded the National Socialist Students’ 
Association which was subsequently placed under the leadership of Baldur von 
Scluncli There had also been brought into existence at this time the National 
Socialist School Children’s Association founded by Dr von Rcnteln The health 
o urt Gruber broke doum under the strain of the immense vsork entailed and, 
upon his withdrawal from the command m the vear 1931, the FUhrer appointed 
BaUur aon Scliiracli to the post of HctcU Youth Leader of the National Sociahst 
iart> Ihe new leader immediately developed a aerj lively activity arith the 
result tliat the authorities Here constantly seeLtng its arrest He was, in fact, 
apprehended and jailed Shortly after this, the then German Blinistcr of the 

StorrT,m.'ne"°'lI^'°“"’,'’'‘""‘' “ Youth oloog aSltll thc 

worLine wilt o"t ** necessarj to carry on as a subterranean force, 

ron^e Mler. I Youth gamed the elite of its 

ehoeUad uerLhou? Thousand, upon thousands fled from 

school and v orlshop to swear allegiauec to the black banner of the Hitler Youth 
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Baldur \on Scliirach and his youthful associates were living in those dojs in 
constant peril of arrest 

When Dr von Rcnteln was called to Partj Headquarters to take over the 
post of reporter on economic questions, it was agreed that Schirach should also 
take charge of the affairs of the School Children’s Association About the middle 
of the ^ear 1932, following the proscription of the Hitler "iouth, he conceived 
the daring plan of summoning the entire Hitler "iouth to a rallj in Potsdam 
He ordered them to appear on the scene in uniform A monster camp capable 
of accommodating 100,000 lids vs as erected with fev crish haste The expenditure 
entailed was covered b} the sale of special plaques In this wa}, the first Reich 
Youth Congress to he addressed h) Adolf Hitler vs as held in the Potsdam Stadium 
on the night of October Ist On the foUovsing da), Adolf Hitler took the silute 
m a march past vshich lasted seven and a half hours It vsas a most impressive 
spectacle vshich plainly rev calcd that, although the Weimar Government possess 
cd the ha) oncts, the National Socialist Part) had alrcad) claimed possession 
of the hearts of German )outh 

The tremendous potcnc) of this demonstration reposed, first and foremost, 
upon a fact to vshich proud reference is still made b) the Hitler Youth and its 
Leader, namel), that the ranks vsere composed to n large extent of vsorking 
class ) 0 uUi vsho had been vson over after )eors of untmng effort Toda) the 
major part of the Hitler Youth is composed of ) oung vs orkers Ev cn the statistics 
regarding the vocation of the Hitler Youth leaders reveal the fact that quite 
70% of the executive positions of the National Socialist Youth Movement are 
occupied by )oung men dravsu from the humblest vsalks of hfe This vsas the 
real triumph of National Socialist )outh Already prior to the accession of 
National Socialism to pow or the majont) of the ) oungcr generation of industrial 
vs orkers in the great mauufacturiog centres of Western and Middle Germany 
had joined the ranks of the Hitler Youth The povser of Marxism had been 
broken and, baving lost its power, it bad also lost its claim to represent the 
mtcrcsts of the vs orkers 

The Hitler louth made use of the Winter of 1932/33 to hold innumenhle 
gatherings vshich )icldcd a nch harvest of new members On January 30th, Z933, 
the National Socialist Pirty took over the reigns of government In vievs^ of 
the fact that the nevs Government was immediately overvshclmcd with vsork 
of reconstruction, the executive body of the Hitler Youth resolved to launch 
out on Its ovm initiative and to acquire control over the other existing youth 
orgamsations, in particular, the Reich Committee of the German Youth Peder 
ations This latter vsas a governmg body in which all sorts of German )outh 
organisations, whether Marxist, confessional or student groups, were represented 
vsith equal rights, and in which, m endless discussions, they sought to vindicate 
their existence Its chairman, General Vogt, took account of the situation and 
declared himself prepared to cooperate with Baldur von Schirach 

The mcorporation of the Reich Committee facihtated the coordination of the 
various federations and organisations, although this did not occur without 
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arousing opposition, notably on the part of the Pan-German Youtb Federation 
led by the famous Admiral von Trotha. The appointment of Sclurach to the 
ne-Nvly-creatcd post of Youth Leader of the German Reich rendered possible 
the dissolution of the Pan-German Youth Federation. Admiral von Trotha 
generously offered bis services as Honorary Leader of the Marine Section of the 
Hitler Youth. There folloiived the incorporation of the “Schamhorst,” of the 
youth section of the Steel Helmet organisation and of the various smaller groups, 
so that the ranks of the Hitler Youth rapidly swelled from one miUion on 
January 30th, 1933, to three million. Only the two hig religious societies of 
the evangelical and catholic youth continued to retain their independence. 

Then, towards the end of the year 1933, following an intervietv ^vhich took 
place between the newly-appointed Reich Bishop, Ludwig SfuUer, and the 
Reich Youth Leader, it ivas decided that the evangelical youth organisations 
should cease to exist in so far as they assumed tasks which coincided with those 
of the Hitler Youth. They could continue to carry on as spiritual fellotvships 
in the sense in which they were originally formed. The Hitler Youth conceded 
to their evangelical members permission to devote one evening of the iveek to 
religions exercises. Following this agreement, the evangehcal youth was incor- 
porated in the Hitler Youth. Baldur von Schirach holds that an agreement of 
this sort could also have been concluded with the catholic youth societies, but 
hitherto the differences existing between the Vatican and the Wilhelm Strasse 
had stood in the way of an understanding in this direction. 


On December 1st, 1936, the German Cabinet passed the Law relating to the 
Hitler Youth. This law entrusted the Hitler Youth with the task of organising 
the entire German youth •\vithin the territory of the Reich. Apart from parental 
and school control, the entire youth is to undergo bodily, mental and moral 
training in the Hitler Youth in the spirit of National Socialism for national 
service. The educational mission is entrusted to the Reich Youth Leader of 
the National Socialist Party. He thereby becomes the Youth licader of the 
German Reich and has the position of a supreme Reich authority trith head- 
quarters in Berlin. He is made directly subordinate to the FOhrer and Reich 
Cliancellor. 


Although this law constituted something altogether unique of its kind, it 
V as in point of fact nothiug else than the recognition by the State of a develop- 
ment that had already been accomplished. For the youth which was now called 
Upon to serve in the Hitler Youth had for the most part already lined up of 
its owTi free accord under the banners of the Hiller Youth. In a statement ex- 
plaining the purport of the law, Baldur von Schirach, after recalling the circum- 
stances under which the youth first flocked to the Hitler Youth Lanners, w’cnt 
on to expound his riews on the realisation of the mission entrusted to him. 


■’ '"■> *'■'= Keith Youth Ltuacr, “that 


to mo „h„, fa tho hard daj. ortho''.t';;'p8i;:‘l“ Tu'J^Tlod m“ 
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mg one daj before my youth as a decrepit old man wth a long beard Everj unit of 
youth must be led in the spirit of youth Not immature and inept persons, but young 
actmsts Avho have passed through a hard course of traini n g in our Leader Trai n i n g 
Centres and Academies iviU continue in future to be placed at the head of our j outh 
“But here, too, we ha\e no intention to proceed m a dogmatic manner and, now 
that Ase ha^e become a supreme Bcich authority, wc shall he at special pams to avoid 
nding the high horse of legal paragraphs and thereby sulTocatmg the healthy instincts 
Avith the pro^ erhial dost from the sheK es containmg official documents At all phases 
of our struggle, I have been surrounded by a number of colleagues who,* though 
advanced m years, were, m their y outhfulness of spint and elasticity of mind, models 
for every ptmpf (Pimpf is the nickname git'en to the boys of ten to fourteen years 
of age organised m the German “Jungtolfc’*, the pre organisation of the Hitler Youth 
Editor’s note) Furthermore, I regarded it as my duty to prcser\ c, m a form already 
clearly concen ed by me, the principle of voluntary service c\ en under the altered con- 
ditions brought about by the promulgation of the new Laiv ” 

As a matter of fact, even subsequent to December 1st, 1936, no pressure of 
any kmd was exerted to induce the youth organised in rebgious societies to 
jom the National Sociahst organisation 

“ily activity m future,” Schirach went on to say,** will now he dedicated entirely 
to the task of leading and eqmppmg my miUions of followers The dispute regardmg 
the unity of youth is now defimtely settled and, just as 1 have made loyal comrades 
and colleagues of millions of young people who were once orgam«ed in Marxian youth 
groups, m like manner I hope now to he able to reconcile and win the hearts of all the 
other members of the younger generation who are now brought into our ranks at the 
express wish of the Reich 

**I am contemplatmg neither the erection of places of pagan sacrifice m the forests 
of Germany nor the imtiation of the youth m some Wotan cult, and I shall not dehver 
Young Germany over to the magic arts of some bearded herb apostle On the contrary 
May It he given to everyone to obey the dictates of his conscience in the matter of 
rehgion The Hitler Youth is not a church and the church is not the Hitler Youth 
“The community led by me, and for whose welfare I am responsible, will be shaped 
and determined for the National Soaahst state, in the sense desired by the Fuhrer, 
exclusi\ely by me and my subordinate leaders ” 

Let us now turn to a discussion of the basic principles governing the attitude 
of the Youth Command to the question of the rebgious y outh societies 
As Baldur \ on Schirach declared m the course of a speech dehvered in Berlin 
before the Diplomatic Corps and foreign newspaper correspondents, the educ- 
ation of youth IS an inahenable sovereign right of the State The aim of the 
state controlled education of y onth bes m the systematic conversion of mcognis- 
ant y oung people into conscious citizens and bearers of the conception of the 
State The most important instrument for the attainment of this aim is the 
State Youth, that is to say, the community of young Germans of all classes 
and rebgious, m other words, the Hitler Youth Jlovement It is the community m 
which Young Germany is schooled to adopt a vital outlook on life 

The religious association of young people, as formerly constituted, tvas in 
the opmion of the Youth Command an association of y oung people who negated 
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the idea of the State, mshmg m fact to have nothing at ail to do ^vith it In 
this sense, the church group had to be considered as one of the by products 
of those conditions which created the State built up on class antagonism*! 
The sociahst conception of the Third Reich, on the other hand, demands of 
every individual the unconditional subordination of his individual being to the 
soci^st existence of his people This sociahst existence, however, has only one 
form of expression as far as the youth of Germany is concerned, namely, the 
Hitler Youth Every youth association outside the Hitler Youth transgresses 
agamst the spirit of the commumty which is the spirit of the State 

Yet there is a plane on which the rehgious association may lay claim to 
a spiritual right to exist This is recogmsed and respected by the Hitler Youth 
As the name indicates, the church youth association feels itself hnked up 
vith a rehgious experience, this, however, must not be made the starting point 
on the road to pohtical objectives but must remam the heart and core of all 
the activities of such an association, othenvise two things are violated on the 
march Avhich should he held inviolate Firstly, the State, whose right to educate 
must remam inviolate, and, secondly, rehgion itself, m that the church 
association would he forsaking rehgion m the degree in which it strove for the 
attainment of pohtical ends 

Hence National Sociahsm has brought itself to insist that the church 
association should restrict its activities exclusively to the domain of spiritual 
welfare, whilst at the same time making a strong stand in behalf of rehgion 
No objections are made to the organisation of Germany’s church youth 
m rehgious societies whose conduct and activity arc determined solely by 
rehgious conviction Given a restriction of this sort, in which the church 
jouth concern themselves purely with matters of spiritual welfare, the Youth 
Command would be prepared to raise the ban on dual membership because 
there would then no longer be the danger of alleged rehgious societies con- 
cermng themselves with tasks which devolve solely and alone upon the State 

Let the Church be responsible for religious instruction and the State for the 
forming of the pohtical outlook upon life — such is the formula which, in the 
opmion of Haldur von Schirach, can supply the basis for fertile cooperation 

A few dajs after the lawreJaJiag to the Hitler Youth had been proclaiwe^, 
Baldur von Schirach made further reference to this subject in the course of a 
broadcast address to German parents and German jouth 


any cmng clergymen,” said the Reich Yooth Leader, ‘ ha\e sought to represent 
me as an enemy of religious instruction Their words ha>e failed to evoke anj echo 
rom our joung people themseUcs for the simple reason that they know me Letter 
or nc\cr a\c 1 tolerated a godless person in the Hitler Toutli Rhoeier has sworn 
egiance to l »c Hitler outh banner has hound himself not onlj to this banner but, 
^0^°*^**°*^ Ihgber Power And long before December Ist, those who joined 


fellowship had to conGnn their asowal with the words, 


joined 
'As true as Cod help 
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b • Her all, ve possess several denominations, I am unable to 
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gi>e any binding declaration for the Youth* just as I am obliged to avoid doing 
anything that might cause a cleavage in the ranks of Youth. 

For this reason, then, I leave it to the churches to attend to the religious instruction 
of Youth in the sense of their religious faiths and will never interfere in this instruction. 
My mission has been entrusted to me by the German Reich. I am responsible to the 
Reich for seeing that the entire Youth is physically, mentally and morally trained and 
schooled in the sense of the National Socialist conception of the State. A certain ser* 
^'icc has been introduced for enabling this educational mission to be carried out. And 
I have not the slightest objection to make if, outside this service, e%cry youth is given 
religious instruction at the place chosen by his parents or by himself. On Sundays, 
there will be, in principle, no duties to perform during cliurcb hours, so that each will 
be given opportunity to attend the church of bis choice. 

“Now that, hy ^•i^tue of the Law of December Ist, the dispute between the Hitler 
Youth and the religious youth associations has been terminated, I am induced as 
a matter of course to enact that, within the domain of the great Reich organisation 
now* in process of formation, all leaders of both sexes shall refrain from all utterances 
in the sense of the past dissensions and shall make a point of seeing that dhdne ser- 
vice on Sunday and sundry exercises of a purely religious character prescribed by the 
churches are not affected by service In the Ilitler Youth.” 

In fulfilment of this promise, the relationship of the Hitler Youth to the 
churches was defined and regulated by declaration of the Reich Youth Leader 
made on June 26th, 1937. After it had already been conceded that rcgtilar 
church hours should he left blank in the Hitler Youth scrv'icc schedule, it was 
now decreed that, in recognition of the spiritual duties devolving upon the 
churches and other religious bodies, furlough shall he granted upon request in 
exceptional cases and for attendance ot special ceremonies of the churches or 
faith communities (exercises lasting several days, pilgrimages, missionary 
courses, confirmation classes, and so forth). On the other hand, participation 
^rithout a grant of furlough shall be made punishable within the scope of the 
disciplinary code of the Hitler Youth. Furlough for this purpose shall not be 
granted during the duration of a Hitler Youth camp, nor if it amounts to on 
interference with the ordinary’ run of duties, nor if the requests appear excessive. 

A further decree regulated the question of dual membership of Hitler Youth 
and religious youth associations and defined under what conditions departure 
could he made from the general practice which had hitherto upheld the principle 
of forbidding dual membership. 


Organisation of the National Socialist Youth Movement 
The movement is composed of three main pillars; Jungvolk, Hitler Youth, 
League of German Girls (BDM.). The Jungvolk, as already mentioned, is made 
up of juveniles often to fourteen years of age, the Hitler Youth of lads of fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, whilst the Girls’ League makes a distinction, on the 
basis of the same age grades, between Jwngmadel and Model (up to 21 years 
of age). The movement is divided into five main territories: East, North, South, 
Middle and West. The main territories are composed of from 4 to 5 regions; 
a region (averaging 100,000 juveniles) into tivo to five main groups (pberbann). 
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Each main groap is made up of about six groups, these are organised in sub- 
groups and these again in so-called followerships. The comradeship (in the 
Junovolk it is called the “Ju7igenschafi'\ in the BDM. the ‘‘‘‘Madelschaft" and 
*^Jungmdddschaft”. It is the smallest unit of the movement (about 15 members). 

At the head of each unit stands a leader. Considering that the Hitler Youth, 
with a membership of upwards of seven million, is the largest National Socialist 
body in existence, it is not surprising that it has a big need of leaders of both 
sexes. Some 290,000 service posts have to be filled in the lower units and about 
30,000 in the middle-sized units. Leaders have to be selected for some 1,250 
higher service posts. As a result of the fact that the Labour Service and the 
Army are constantly calling up new recruits, each year witnesses a big change 
(about 20%) in the composition of the movement. 

The training of the elite occurs in the Leader Training Centres, either in the 
Regional Training Centre or in one of the three Reich Academies for the Train- 
ing of Leaders. The girls have their own regional training centres as well as 
three Reich Academies for the Training of Girl Leaders. Today the Hitler Youth 
possesses in all 79 establishments working in accordance with a unified schedule 
and conducted by persons who are directly controlled through the Schooling 
and Training Department of the Reich Youth Command. 

The Leader Training Centres of the National Socialist Youth Movement are 
located, almost ^vithout exception, in districts of outstanding scenic beauty. 
Their equipment is, in principle, invariably the same, particularly as regards 
sports outfit and educational books. Each centre has its o^vn sports ground, 
seeing that physical training occupies a paramount place in the schedule. The 
Reich Acadenfies for the Training of Leaders are brought somewhat more in 
accord irith instruction in matters of poh'tlcol outlook. The courses at these 
training centres last on an average three weeks; every candidate for the post 
of leader has to pass through a period of three years* training, whereby two years 
have to he spent in actual service and one year at the various training centres. 
Members of the Hitler Youth Leader Corps must have completed their term 
of military sci^’ice. This method gives an assurance that only those candidates 
will be selected for the post of Hitler Youth leaders who have given proof of 
their suitability both as regards character and capability. 

No matter what his rank or posiUon, the individual leader is, in his o^vu 
realm of responsibility, the hearer of an unqualified poirer of authority. The 
National Socialist principle of the absolute responsibility of a leader to his 
superiors and hU equally absolute authority over his group has been given full 
application in the Hitler Youth Movement. The Hitler Youth leader makes out 
the order of the day for his group, leads them on the march and in the camp, 
draws up the programme for the evening gatherings and attends to all the 
thousand of other things which belong to the life of a German hoy in these 
times. 

In contradistinction to many other countries, Germany docs not train its 
youth in the use of military sveapons nl aU. Instruction in the use of Orcarms. 
Sshich IS given to a very modest extent at the training centres, has merely a 
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sporting significance. Tlie physical tr aining of the Hitler lads is a good all round 
training whose control lies in the hands of the Reich Sports Leader, State 
Secretary von Tschammer tmd Osten. 

Home, camp and ro\dng are chapters in the life of the Hitler Youth Move- 
ment that deserve special mention. 

The Heim constitutes the core of the smaller units. The Home enables the 
young lads to avoid the road that leads to the public house and such like places 
and to live without contracting habits of drinking and smoking. A Home may 
be as unpretentious as can be imagined. Two old railway carriages joined to- 
gether and put shipshape by the lads themselves make just as good a Home 
as a disused mansion placed at the disposal of youth by some ■well-wisher and 
converted inside and out to suit their requirements. All the same, in his tradi- 
tional Ne^v Year’s address on January 1st, 1937, Baldur von Schirach was at 
pains to emphasise the necessity of getting Homes which, in their architectural 
appearance and general attractiveness, reflect the spirit of the times. Other 
members of the German cabinet have issued appeals for the erection of Youth 
Homes of this sort, which mean so much for Young Germany and which provide 
the pre-requisites for the building up of that uncompromising comradeship 
demanded of the younger generation of today. They have requested all Party 
and official quarters, as well as the provincial and miuucipal authorities, to 
promote to the utmost of their power the campaign for the erection of Hitler 
Youth Homes (see Piet. 172), 

You can always count on meeting some of the Hitler youth in the Homes, 
in fact, it is there the parents first go if their son is missing for a bit. Finding 
time drag at his real home he >vill have gone around to the Home of his “Follow- 
ship” or “Comradeship”. Moreover, the Home serves in the best possible manner 
to train the youth in the philosophy of National -Socialism. Every Wednesday 
evening is set aside for a so-called The boys and girls foregather 

in their Homes. The competent leader then conducts the gathering according 
to the Heimabend dossier issued by the Reich Youth Commaud. This dossier, 
^vVich is uniform for the entire Reich, contains the songs Avhich are to he sung 
in common. It also contains pictures which are passed round from hand to 
hand and serve to illustrate the Heimabend subject which is the same throughout 
the entire Reich. 

Then 'the radio is switched on and all listen in to the item entitled “Young 
Germany’s Hour” which, beginning punctually at 8.15 every "Wednesday 
evening, is broadcast by all German stations. The subject chosen is either a 
radio play, dialogue or lecture. Millions of young people are uniformly schooled 
in this manner. In addition, many of the stations include special items in their 
programmes such as talks on hobbies, accounts of expeditions, song items and 
so forth. 

The Camp is naturally a tent camp. It constitutes the great invigorator for 
the youth compelled to live in big cities, above aU, for the yoxmg -Horkers in 
the industrial districts. The period of time spent in the camp varies from four 

21 
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sporting significan^fj Hostels is thus the -world’s biggest host. In the year 1936, 
training whose ^uth hostels were used by approximately 200,000 foreign guests. 
Secretar)- von 

^tment of the Hitler Youth in social effort aims at increasing the 
Home./ and the output of the younger generation.*" This enlistment of the 
ment t of youth finds its plainest expression in the Keich Vocational Competition 
Thjised each year by the Hitler Youth Command in collaboration -with the 
you man Labour Front. It is concluded -with the ceremony of presenting the 
ar»uthful -victors to the Fuhrer. 


' The idea of carrying competition into vocational life is not new. Ever since 
the guild rivalries of the Sliddle Ages, it has been customary in many cotmtries 
to hold minor competitions of a vocational character. Nevertheless, this emul- 
ative strife had never before assumed such importance or been organised and 
carried out on such a vast scale. When it is borne in mind that only twenty 
out of about two million young workers admitted to this competition have to 
be picked ont as champions by a system based on the completion by each . 
entrant of a carefully prescribed technical piece of work, and that thousands of 
expert commissions have to engage on the task of making this selection, it 
becomes possible to form an idea of the vast scope of this action. 

There is no disputing the importance of the Keich vocational competition. 
It consists in training young ^vorkera for lugh-grade and specialised ^vork. But 
thi< advantage is outdone by the tremendous moral incentive to the idealistic 
profession of faith of an entire younger generation in labour and socialism, that 
is, in the eystem obtaining in Germany of today. The value of the Reich vocational 
competitions is therefore political as -well as technical, and the same remark 
applies to the entire training and instruction carried on in the Hitler Youth 
^.Movement. The Hitler Youth Command is primarily concerned with expotmding 
to the boys and girls the basic ideas of the National Socialist philosophy, and 
imparting a knowledge of race and soil as the foundations of national life. This 
is done in a way most fitting to the respective ages. The “Pimp/” is taught 
by object lesson, or by means of history lessons in ivhich emphasis is laid on 
tfie role pfayed by feadmg personalities, to appreciate the demands made upon 
him by the Movement. The Hitler youth sees the historical development of 
the German people and learns to apply his conclusions to the present time. 
Thousands of indi-vidual features drawn from life and history thus combine to 
create bis outlook upon life (see Piets. 173, 175). 

Very characteristic in this respect are the new Adolf Hitler Training Centres 
established by the National Socialist Party as pre-schools for the National 
Socialist high academies. These schools are primarily for those boys -who have 
distinguished themselves in the German Jungvolk and have completed their 
twelfth year of age. Attendance at one of these training centres, -ivhich are 
organised in six classes, lasts until the candidate is called up for military service, 
but the important fact is that the iea-ving certificate issued by these Adolf 
Hitler Schools enables the holder to embark on any career in tbe Party or the 
State. Here, indeed, is formed the political outlook of the coming generations. 

21 * 
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One of the .mportnnt fields of nctivsty of the Hitler Youth is the Rurnl Set 
c Tt »,ms at nettme urban jouth closely and perpetually bound to 

thrsod and aUo engaged m the Production Campaign the year 1936, this 
organisation was able to distribute 6,608 young urban workers over the 
Bide m 642 village groups, but a far greater development of this msti utiou is 
nnder contemplation A village group is just a rural service unit cmplojed as 
a body m a peasant viUage The members of this group work for the individual 
peasants, smgly or m twos and threes, bnt they ate quartered in the community 

*'°So'und m body and mmd, this yonth as orgamzed m the Rural Semce, is 
the product of an association of comradeship and daily toil The Rural Semce, 
as a matter of fact, constitutes one of the finest social estabhshments of German 
youtli, it represents the sole and most Bttmg way of leading young ur an 
workers back to the land 


Every civihsed nation has to devote itself wthout respite to the task of edu 
eating its youth To he sure, each countiy iviU choose to solve this problem in 
Us own particular way, as this is a matter determined hy national character 
Yet It 18 difficult to conceive of any domam more suited to a pacific exchange 
of views between all peoples than that of the education of youth The more it 
becomes possible for educators to agree on certam basic prmciples of education, 
the greater becomes the possibility of the younger generation of all nations 
growing up m accord with each other instead of in opposition Notable service 
18 thereby rendered to the cause of peace 

Such IS his conviction on this score that Baldur von Schirach has laid it 
doira as n principle that the Hitler Youth Command shall refrain from con- 
cemmg Itself at all with matters of foreign pohey, but in all its foreign connect 
ions shall concentrate its energies on reabsmg the great task of estabhslung 
fruitful collaboration between the German youth and the youth of other coun 
tries Pursuant to this resolve, parties of German youth set out in great number 
each year for visits to foreign countries with the object of becoming acquainted 
with the customs and usages of other peoples At the same time, invitations to 
NTBit Germany on a generous scale are seat out to the youth of other nations 
kast >car, no less than 50,000 foreigners visited Germany at the invitation of 
the Hitler Youth They came to study the work which is being accompbsbed 
lij German youth Incidentally, instruction in foreign languages and in political 
gcograpbj plajs a prominent part in the general schedule adopted for the 
Hitler Youth formations 

Modem Germany is at great pams to build up a new generation pbysicallj 
and spiritually stronger than of the immediate post-war period Adolf Hitler 
1 * taking a great personal interest in this matter The fact alone that he has 
made the Ileich Youth Leader directly responsible to himself and has liberated 
the Youth Movement from all connection with the state bureaucracy goes to 
pr()\e this bejond a shadow of doubt The Fahrer secs m the youth the future 
of the nation and the continuation of his work 
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**A time ^vill come when the German people will rejoice at the sight of its 
^outh. Then we shall be able ^vith ftiU equanimity and confidence to enter upon 
our advanced days convinced in our heart of hearts that our life struggle has 
not been in vain. Youth will then be marching along behind us. And that is 
spirit of our spirit, that is our firm resolute will, our spartanism, that is the 
picture of the life of our race.*’ (Hitler, Party Congress 1935.) 

Comparisons are proverbially odious and often very much out of place — but, 
seizing upon two examples, if the English boy scout movement and the Italian 
balilla ^sath their kindred organisations represent in conception and form the 
most appropriate solution of the youth problem in their respective coimtries, 
then the Hitler Youth whose organisation differs in points of outstanding im- 
portance from that of the above-mentioned institutions, can honestly be said 
to be the most practical form of a youth federation for Germany. The Hitler 
youth, like the boy scout and the balilla, is a personification of national charac- 
teristics. 

**Our flag does beckon us ahead. 

Our flag is the signal of the da^vn!” 

That is the true spirit of the Hitler Youth! . . . 
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The Status of Woman in the Third Reich 

During tlie jears when National Socialism was fightmg its way to poiser, 
Adolf Hitler never failed to bear m mmd tbe importance of the part plajed 
by Moman in hclpmg to advance his cause “Had it not been for the constancy 
and really loving de\otion of isoman,” declared the Fuhrer at the last Nurem- 
berg Party Congress, “I should never have been able to lead the Party on to 
victory “ Upon his advent to power, be took immediate steps to vmdicate the 
claim of German v>omanhood to a full share in those forms of state activity 
where there is a generally recognized need for their special gifts of patience 
and intuition, m the domain of public welfare work, for instance. 

I had occasion, along with some of my colleagues of the foreign press, to 
mtcrview Frau Gertrud Scholtz-KIink, tbe Reich TTomen Leader, on the status 
of German women m modem Gennany. Repljung to the question ns to why 
Cennan womanhood felt attracted to the Hitler movement from the very 
outset, she said 

“Onr conception of Lfe is a matter which concerns the entire nation to tbe very 
roots of Its being It is not detenmoed by motenal considerations hut by the soul 
of the nation And in matter* affecting the soul, tbe decision docs not reside with 
the majonty hut depends upon tbe epintual strength of the individual This was a 
vital thought m the mind of German manhood, ^et many German women were 
hound in unswerving loyalt} to this manhood during the long stra^Ie for possession 
of tbe soul of the Geimau people. 

We have been reproached in certain quorters with having betrayed the special 
interests of woman for the sake of gaimng this unswcrv’ing loyalty My plam answer 
to that is to point out that all along the supreme guiding principle of National Sociahst 
thought and oction has been to put common v^clfare before private interests Hence, 
as Jong ns we were not in a position to belp our nation as a whole, there was not the 
slightest question of our plaang the speaal wishes, or even the special cares and 
troubles of woman in the foreground in any way. As long as ardent concern about 
the spiritunl progress of our people continued to possess the hearts of German men, 
this nation m its entirety was more important for us women than individual cares 
and wiMies 

German womanhood is confronted abroad wrlh many prejudices and false 
concr|.tionv which spnng from an inadequate acquaintance vsrth German aud 
the German people There are those who would judge German womanhood 
l»y the slim, sinvrt and cosmopolitan Herlm vvoinan who promenades her 
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delightful little pet dog along the Kurfarstendamm or drives her elegant 
“Mercedes” on the roads of Berlin’s outlying suburbs. Others continue to be- 
lieve in the prevalence of the bourgeois “Grctcben tj'pe” wtb rosy complexion, 
blue eyes and plaits of blond hair falling over the shoulders. These notions are 
just as false as it would be ivrong to judge French womanhood from the painted 
Parisian of the boulevards. 

Speaking generally, German women, though they bke to be smartly dressed, 
prefer a note of simplicity in their clothes. It is an expression of their frankness 
of character. Even if, under the new regime, they ore not so eagerly bent on 
entering upon a university career or on seeking to make a name for themselves 
in politics, nevertheless they remain remarkable for their high standard of 
education and their knowledge and appreciation of music, literature and other 
arts. It is a common sight, for instance, to see concert halls and lecture rooms 
with audiences composed for the most part of women. 

But family life remains the chief pre-occupation of young German woman- 
hood. Its thoughts are dominated by the desire to enter upon family life. German 
girls are conscious of the responsibilities which devolve upon them as future 
mothers. They allow themselves to be evoked to enthusiasm by the patriotic 
speeches of Adolf Hitler and join gladly and willingly in the big National Socialist 
demonstrations, hut all the time they remain true to their womanhood and, in 
thisL sense, they have no superior in the entire world. Every wife is keen on 
establishing her reputation as a good house^vife and takes delight in shotving 
what she has leamt in her oAvn parental home, in the housetvifery department 
of the National Socialist women’s groups or in private schools. 

In these tasks falling to her lot, the German woman show's that she is ftdly 
aware of her responsibility towards the community as a whole. “We serve the 
life of our people,” declared a member of one of the National Socialist “jF’mwcn- 
when I questioned her on this point, “we regard our household 
tasks as a means for achieving and maintaining the physical and spiritual health 
of our nation from the wellsprings of our o^m national economy.” 

The new conception of life has changed the mental outlook of German women 
and their conduct generally. Today, many thousands of Hitler Youth girls take 
a pride in wearing the plain bro^vn jacket and black skirt 'which constitutes 
their imiform apparel, and are glad to have ousted the “Buhikopf” from favour. 
It means that German youth has returned to the basic moral and ethical prin- 
ciples, to a sense of their o^vn worth and to a greater regard for the opinion of 
others, %vithout thereby falling a prey to exaggerated prudery. This transform- 
ation has been helped along by the fact that woman has come to have a greater 
respect for the nation’s manhood. The decrease in unemplojunent and the greater 
opportunities for w'ork, the enhstment of young men in the Labour Service 
and in the Army have cleared the streets and the gayer sort of establishments 
of a number of all too venturesome young bloods and given these the opportunity 
of getting acquainted with the rules and standards of social life and thus of 
bringing themselves to have respect for ^vomanhood. 



Tlie loose behaviour of young men — and not these alone — towards women 
in general was one of the first things which struck a visitor to the German 
capital dunng the era of the Weimar Repnhhc The revival of compulsory 
mihtarj service was a good thing for the reputation of Young Germany, for it 
meant, at that time, that the young men would be led to adopt once more a 
chivalrous attitude towards the weaker sex 


Interestmg m view of the new fecimg for ethics and morahtj impressed upon 
the female youth is a passage in the address debvered by the Reich Youth Leader 
to a gathermg of members of the German Girls League “As girls,” he said, 
“you must learn to play jour part m the national community and you have 
to school yourselves for the day when you shall become the -wives of our men 
and the mothers of the new generation For the men who are to shape the future 
of the German people need women of your kind Women who in profound 
faith and brave in spirit are prepared to share ivith their menfolk every hardship 
and sacnfice That is a high aim for every girl, for whose attainment it is venly 
worth while to devote jears to making oneself strong, ready and capable, to 
preserve and keep oneself pure ivitb a view to being able in all honesty to fulfil 
this mission ” 

On the whole, the young girl is quite content to work m an office or factory 
until ready to get married It helps to bghten the family burden Generally 
she contributes her share to the family budget and pays for her oivn personal 
requirements and amusements She manifests a strong mtercst in nursmg which, 
la German}, calls for special traming and a rather long period of probatioaal 
work Should the young girl desire at last to enter upon matnmomal life, she 
gladly gives up her career, however attractive its prospects, to b\e for her 
home and family The large number of marriages made practically possible by 
the aid of state loans, granted until the recent extension only when the 
would be wife was prepared to withdraw from the field of business or industrial 
activity, can be cited as testimony 

National Socialism has precisely defined the mission of woman and Iicr duties 
towards the national community According to Hitler, there are two worlds 
in the life of a nation the world of woman and the world of man Nature has 
orcfaincd (hat man shaff he guardian of the familj and has imposed upon him 
the further obligation of acting as protector of the community in its entiretj 
The world of contented womanhood is made up of family, husband, children, 
home It is from within this narrow sphere that she views the community ns a 
whole Both worlds combine to form a totabtj m which a people is able to live 
and prosper 


National Socialism recognizes this natural mission of woman and does not 
la>our her cmplojment m man’s field of activities AH the same, it protests 
apaimt the assertion made abroad to the effect that it seeks to deprive women 
of libertj and equalitj In one of his last speeches, the Fahrcr said, “As long 
ns we possess a sound manly race (and we National Socialists will sec to that). 
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there ivill be formed in Germany no female hand-grenade thrower detachments 
and no female sharp-shooter corps. For that is not equality of status, but placing 
women in an inferior position.” 

An immeasurably broad field of labour is opened to woman in the New Ger- 
many. It is nonsense to say that women have been ousted from the professions. 
All that has happened is that they are given every possible opportunity to help 
build a family and beget children, because it is in this way that they are best able 
to serve her country. However brilliant a woman laivyer may be, if living next 
door to her is a mother who has succeeded well in bringing up five, six or seven 
children, from a National Socialist viewpoint the achievement of this mother 
represents far more than the activity of the woman whose name is kno^vn to 
everyone. According to Hitler, the affairs of a State should be conducted in 
such a manner as to remove, as far as possible, all economic obstacles to matri- 
mony. The German Government is trying to solve this task by passing a series 
of legislative measures, in particular, wth the object of assuring the health 
of both sexes. 

That both sexes are advised and requested to keep to their own domain of 
activity is in itself an assurance of a determination to avoid anything which 
might place either of the sexes in a derogatory position. Basic differences are 
recognized, that is all. The mission devolving upon German womanhood in the 
New State is far above being man's political or vocational rival. It is altogether 
wong to suppose that housewifery is unproductive. That was a stricture com- 
monly beard in the Germany of yesterday; it is a way of thinking typical of 
an epoch which equated productivity with private profit or personal advantage 
and never with national gain \vhich, indirectly, ^vorks out to the advantage of 
the individual. 


The National Socialist Women Groups 

The National Socialist women groups came into existence at the time when 
the Party was struggling for power. National Socialist women organized them- 
selves on the iiame lines as tie Party^ The ctTgasisatioB is headed by the BeJeh 
Women Leader, Frau Gertrud Scholtz-Klink, and is composed of regional, 
district and local directives. The smallest unit is the cell. The total membership 
to date is upiv’ards of eleven million women. 

The advent of Hitler to power opened up the road to the fulfilment of the 
fixed programme. All the existing w'omen's societies and institutions, which 
had hitherto lacked a united lead and a unifying conception of life, were now 
merged in one big organisation. The German Women’s Organisation is today 
the common abode for the entire German female sex. Incorporated in it are 
organisations, societies and individual members who take an active part in the 
national life. Housewife and woman student, teacher and nurse, ivoman worker 
and artist are united for common achievement. 

The new headquarters of the Reich Woman Command are located in the 
Derfflinger Strasse in the West-End of Berlin. There are four administrative 
departments and five main executive departments. The administrative depart- 
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ments deal ^sith the business side of the organisation, with the tasks of orgams 
auon, nith press and propaganda A few facts about the five mam executive 
departments im 11 serve to convey an idea of the manifold activities of this 
orgamsation 

The Mam Department “Culture, Education and Schooling” has to attend 
to the foIIoiMng fields of activity Schoolmg m political philosophy (hereto 
belongthe tivotrainmg academies m Coburg and Berlm, as well as the 32 centres 
of traimng regional leaders to supervise the 100,000 women and girls already 
orgamzed under this head) racial pohcy, gymnastics, education of girls, plastic 
and apphed art, literature, community games and drama, pastimes 

The Mam Department “Reich Maternity Service” has the foUowmg fields 
of activity maternal training, health mcludmg mfant care, education, home- 
tnakmg and folkcraft 

In the Mam Department “National Economy — Housewifery” '^v^th the fields 
of actmty national economy, housewifery, food supply, household arts, dress 
making, Luildmg and dwe llin g These cover all the economic and political ques* 
lions which concern woman as consumer and admimstrator 

The Mam Department “Frontier and Abroad” has the mission of givmg help 
and advice to Germans domiciled beyond the State frontiers or in foreign 
countnes and has orgamzed the German women’s colomal service 
Finally, there is the Mam Department “Rchef Service” which is a total 
orgamsation of the German women’s red cross societies, women’s section of the 
Winter Relief Fund, women’s section of the Social Welfare Orgamsation, maternal 
>\elfarc orgamsation known as "Mutter und Kind”, and avomen’s section of the 
National Air Raid Precautions Recently, by a special enactment of April 27th, 
1938, It has considerably extended its activities and now has authority to 
grant marriage loans up to 1,000 marks to deserving couples 
Mcmhership of this big organisation opens up to all German women the 
possihihtyof Morking on behalf of one or other of these departments and thereby 
in the scr%ncc of their country 

Special mention should be made of the Reicb Maternal Service It has the 
mission of pronifmg tor the rising generation of mothers those practical and 
spiritual prercquiMics for the foundation of a healthy family The National 
Socialist women s orgamsation docs not proceed m accordance with a set pattern 
hut in an organic and Mtal fashion The German Moman is made conscious of 
icr o\Mi spiritual forces, ivhilst the nation is made conscious of the mission of 
motherhood 


Maternal traimng ns conccncd by National Sociahsm is designed to build 
up n generation of heallliy and efficient mothers fully capable of fulfilling their 
l.ou.ehold and inatcnnl duties Training consists of three courses housewifery 
\M I rourscB in coo ng and home necdIciBork, health care ivith courses in infant 
cjre un« genera nursing, and, finally, pedagogics >Mth courses in educational 
v.tl, jpeca 

beautification of the home 
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Tlie courses last 6e\eral ^^eek8 The numher of those taking part is constantly 
on the increase It has risen from 186,000 in the jear 1935 to 1,140 000 in the 
j ear 1937 There are already 220 of these maternal training centres, not including 
the four Reich maternal training centres cstahhshed m the distressed areas for 
IV omen vho are not able to attend the regular courses hut ore able to communi 
cate their oivn expenenccs to those living in their immediate neighbourhood 
Tmallj, a Reich Maternal Traming Centre Ins been founded in "Wedding, a 
suburb of Berhn It is both headquarters and a centre for the traming of teachers 
The same principles hold good m the domain of national economy Women 
and girls are instructed how to spend their monc^ and manage their household 
affairs in a tv ay tv Inch is in strict accordance tv^th the prevailing national eco 
nomic position R) doing so, the> succeed m transforming a hard existence 
into a beautiful life The girls arc brought to adopt this vital attitude totvards 
hfe in the Female Labour Service 

Apart from the big Women’s Organisation, the National Sociahst tvomen 
groups hat e set up the Women’s Section of the German Labour Service, entrusted 
tvith the special task of seeing that the modem German tvoman is imbued tvith 
the sociahst outlook honour and respect for creatit e womanhood and protection 
for the working mother Responsible for the direction of this Office is the Reich 
Women’s Leader, Frau Scholtz KImk The Women’s Office has* among other 
things, inaugurated four notable meosurcs exchange of tv orking place, hberation 
from heavy labour, agreement tvith the NSV for the proper care of pregnant 
female workers, and additional holidays by replacement through girl students 
Ry means of the exchange of working plice, women whose existence has been 
safeguarded in other directions, arc replaced b) men This occurs for the mam 
part by the work creation for the unemployed husband or son Another form 
of labour exchange consists m transfemng women from heavy to hghter jobs, 
leaving the former to male workers The withdrawal of women from the field 
of heavy labour has been accomplished Where, however, m specific cases, male 
labour is still bemg performed by female workers, the wages of the latter arc 
brought into conformity with those of mole workers 

Pnor to the revision of the Law relating to Maternal Protection, the Women’s 
Bureau had concluded an emergency agreement with the National Sociahst 
Puhhc Welfare Orgamsation decreeing that expectant mothers should cease 
to work from four to six weeks before their confinement and should also have 
somebody to wait upon them The replacement of female workers by girl students 
IS m keeping 'with the desire to obtain for the married female factory workers 
who is also a mother, an extended holiday with full pay Up to now, approxi 
mately 2,600 girl students as well as members of the National Sociahst women 
groups have done duty m the factoncs and therebj presented female workers 
■\Mth a total of 43 000 additional hohdays -with full pay 

Frau Scholtz Klmk is, at the same time, Reich Women Leader of the German 
Red Cross Society, winch is thus given a powerful impulse as a section of an 
mtemational organisation By ■virture of a special agreement, the German Red 
Cross Society has taken upon itself to tram the members of the National Sociahst 
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v.omen groups as Red Cro'S nurses This has meant the enlistment of the best 
type of woman, ready to assume the greatest measure of responsibihty and to 
make e\er) sacrifice m tlie service of her country In point of fact, as we have 
alrcadj mentioned, every German woman has an innate bent for nursing The 
Samaritanans of the Red Cross co operate mth the female w orkers of the National 
SociaUst Pubhc Welfare Organisation m visiting the sick, orgamzing Kinder- 
gartens and domg duty dunng mass demonstrations, such as the big May Day 
Festival m Berhn, the Reich Party Congress in Nuremberg, the Harvest Festival 
on the Buckeberg and so forth At the present, the German Red Cross has at 
Us disposal 91,411 samaritanans and 9,298 auxihary workers 
Though all the aims have not yet been attamed and much remams to be done, 
nevertheless the achievements of these past four years are rich m promise 
As Frau Scholtz Kbnk remarked to me on one occasion “We shall pursue our 
way without deviation, for it leads to a conquest of our oim spiritual forces 
We owe It to ourselves to face every consequence of our action If Fate should 
place stumblmg blocks in our path, as it does in the path of every nation, we 
shall use them as steps in our upward climb Our course of action shall then he 
respected by all those who love their oivn people as we love ours ” 



XVIII. 


Science and Education 

When, after his accession to power, the Fuhrer entrusted the post of Prussian 
Minister of Education to Regional Leader Bernard Rust and, in the year 1934, 
appointed him German Minister for Science, Education and Popular Instruction, 
his choice for this difficult task had fallen upon a man who seemed peculiarly 
fitted to carry it to a successful issue. 

Bernhard Rust, who comes of old Lower Saxon peasant stock, wanted as 
a young man to dedicate his life to music. Circumstances, however, forced him 
to abandon this intent. He studied philology and philosophy and finally entered 
the teaching profession. A career of great promise was interrupted by the out- 
break of the world war. The war years were spent in service at the front and, 
in 1918, he returned home holding the rank of a captain. After the collapse 
of the Second Reich, Rust threw himself into the struggle against Bolshevism. 
He was made a compiiny leader of the; Civic Guard and became one of the fore- 
runners of the national resurgence in Lower Saxony. When, on November 9th, 
1923, the hopes of the National Socialist Movement seemed to have collapsed, 
he resolved to join the National Socialist Party. After the Fuhrer had 
been released from prison, Bernhard Rust was brought for the first time into 
his presence and ^vas authorised by him to capture Lower Saxony for the 
Movement. The gro'vth of the Movement in Louver Saxony made a partition 
of this region necessary and since then Rust has held the post of Regional 
Leader of the South Hanover and Brunswick region. In the year 1930 he spon- 
sored in the provincial diet a non-confidence motion directed against the social 
democratic leader Noske because the latter, as president of the diet, had banned 
the Hitler youth from the schools. Hereupon, Noske launched a regular cam- 
paign against the hated National Socialist leader wth the result that he was 
dismissed from his post. 

It will thus be seen that in Bernhard Rust we have united in perfect harmony 
all the outstanding qualities of the scientist, educationalist and political fighter. 
Some conception of the state of German education as he found it is furnished 
hy the fact that the establishment of a new Ministry for Education on May 1st, 
1934, led for the first time in Germany to a centralised control on the basis 
of a unified political philosophical outlook. It put an end to the multifarious 
trends and independent movements which had split up the German educational 
system in the past. National Socialism alone created the preliminary conditions 
^vithout •\vhich an achievement of this kind would have been impossible. 
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Education 

Tlie iSational Socialist revolution, it should be realised, was solely responsible 
for bringing about the re shaping of the Gorman educational s}stem in that it 
pro^^ded an entirely new foundation Hie National Sociabst attitude towards 
education is aptly evpre«sed m a passage in Bernhard Rust’s “Erziehung und 
Unterricbt in der Hoheren Scbnle” — 


“iVll genuine education is derived from living experience which is enkindled by hfe 
Itself When National Socialism insists on the pnonty of life and action over all other 
systems of education and learning, it is giving utterance to the law which governs 
the c\ olution of e\ cry great phase of cultural advance Pohtical action is the foundation 
of a New Order of Things Before it is possible to speak of a New Education, it is 
first necessary to set up the New Order of Things replete wth the power of conviction 
The State created by Adolf Hitler has become an Educational State because the 
Tuhrer has given volitional umty to the political forces of his people by endoiving 
them with a single world outlook which, by penetrating all spheres and phases of life, 
once more renders possible a grand and purposeful system of education 

All scheduled education is directed towards the maintenance of an existing Order 
of Tilings The National Socialist system of education is, by virtue of its > ery origin, 
not an achievement of pedagogic planning but of the pohtical struggle and its laws 
Storm troopers and Hitler Youth were, m the first place, created as fighting organ- 
isations of the Movement designed to assniedthe pohtical victory of National Sociabsm 
There very soon evolved from these fighting formations, however, a newr Order of 
Life which avas governed by a new educational principle In the pohtical fighting 
formations of the Storm Troopers and Special Guards, anth their soldier like character, 
tho soaahst umty of the nation as demanded by the Fuhrer was created by the stringent 
process of selection brought about by the political struggle Long before the National 
Soaahst state avas in a position to take over the control of the system of public 
education, there had arisen, beyond the domain of the school and the establishments 
of public education, a closed system of youth traimng in avhich a neav bearing avas 
achieved, not by avay of instruction but through the common stmggle and in avhich 
the airtucs of the character of the movement were developed and put to the test The 
political fellowship of youth had become a neav bearer of education even before it 
bad received from tbe band of the National Soaahst state its special educational 
mission Nothing could better illustrate the priority accorded topohtics over pedagogics, 
a pnonty winch had been repudiated m the ‘System Penod’* with its optimistic new 
of learning 


If, todaj, the school authontics have resolved to have nothing more to do avith 
a false claim to learning which had been m the past fought for under the watcliword 
o general education, when it places itself lo the serMce of o training which begins 
Tit possession of the soul and leads to the building up of a 

within and without the schoolroom, it has nevertheless to be cogmzant 
or the fact that its path leads at bollom by way of the de< elopment of the intellectual 
lacullies Heron bes no restnction upon the school but its special mission which it 
•Ion, .apall. „r fulMl.ng All form, of on l.„„ on. .ho ohon.ng of 

Iho ^.^■onal Soclnt human Bn. each of .hon. has ... spocal .ask. s.hlch hai .0 


• A* 1* commonly known the 
the “Syilcmsfji 


of ihe ITeiiBarReituMie i* now referred lo in Germany os 
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be grasped and fulfilled if it is not to Buffer damage itself. The school is, in the main, 
determined by the fact that it educates by means of lessons. That does not mean that 
it should be engaged solely in training the intellect and turning out savants or even 
intellectuals. Whoever has truly recognised that ilan is a unity and not a mere com- 
bination of body, soul and spirit, ■will not deny that the training of the mind, the 
development of the intellectual forces and the comm'onication of the ■vital materials 
of education are able to take possession of the entire Man and help to bring his 
character to maturity. . 

In this way, the school in the National Socialist State has, to all outward 
appearances, been restricted and confined in that it is no longer the sole educa- 
tional factor. German youth is being moulded, outside the domain of the school, 
by the formations of the National Socialist movement. Yet despite this apparent 
restriction, it has in reality received a higher mission than formerly. For the 
school system, as it existed in pre-revolutionary Germany, was confined to the 
taslc of training the intellectual faculties by means of the spoken and ivritten 
word. The National Socialist system of school instruction is dominated by the 
acceptance of the fact that body, soul and mind form an indivisible entity and 
that every form of instruction which takes account of only one part of this 
threefold unity must remain fruitless and ineffective. 

Hence, all school instruction in the National Socialist sense must be at the 
same time directed towards the formation of character and the training of the 
body. It is -tvith this principle of the unity of body and sonl that National 
Socialism is seeking to realise the ideal of the gymnasUm of Ancient Hellas 
which, contrary to o\ir humanistic gymnasium of the 19th century sought to 
take hold of human beings in their entirety. Consequently, nothing is more 
characteristic of the National Socialist school than the way in which special 
importance is attached to physical training as exemplified in the creation in the 
Ministry for Education of a special department for physical training. In his 
directives for physical training >vhicb Bernhard Rust had promulgated in the 
year 1937, physical training for boj's attending all the elementary, secondary 
and higher schools throughout the Reich is regulated in accordance "^vith unified 
stipulations and age grades. The foreword which accompanied this publication 
contains a passage in which fhe nature of physical training is set forth as 
foUo'^vs : — 

“Within the framework of education regarded as a whole, physical training acquires 
a decisive importance for the education of youth in the school. Physical training is not 
a mere lesson in how to shape the body. It is education which starts wth the body or 
whose path lies through the body, that is to say, it is education whose initial impact 
is in the sphere where juveniles are most amenable to training: in gymnastics, games, 
in sport and in the movement. Physical training develops and forms, by physical 
exercises which are true to type and rooted in race, body and soul as the bearer of the 
racial legacy. By accustoming youth to the ■vital forms of sport, it creates healthy ■view 
on physical beauty and achievement; it arouses and promotes in the individual and 
in the community the consciousness of the value of one’s own race and thus places 
itself in the service of racial culture. 



Physical training demands of youth, courage, hardiness and initiative ivithin the 
orbit of sport fellowship In this way, it creates the possibility of recognising leader 
quabties and to promote such qualities by the adoption of the principle of selection 
Physical trauung is schoolmg of the will and budding of character ” 

Consequent upon a decree promulgated on October 30th 1934 and upon a supple 
mentary enactment of April 24th 1935, physical traimng has been made com 
pulsory for every German student taking a three term course of education at 
any of the German universities or colleges, whilst all students tyho have passed 
through their first year of university education are expected to engage regularly 
m sport of some kind Thirty one institutes for physical traimng attached to 
the universities and technical colleges have been made the bearers and centres 
of the trammg and schoohng in the domam of physical culture The progress 
made by the centrahsed organisation for promoting sport among students is 
excmphfied by the folloiving figures whilst in 1933 it was reported that 4,900 
male students and 300 female students had joined these voluntary sport organ 
isations, m the year I93S the figures had increased to 12,200 and 1,600 respect 
ively, and in the year 1937 to 16 500 and 2,500 It stands to reason that the 
system of providing the teaching profession with facihties for physical training 
has been entirely reorganised Suitable students are selected to undergo a one 
year course of practical and scientific training m physical culture and are then 
sent to a camp where their leader capabilities are put to a severe test The male 
students are sent to the leader training centre at Ncustrehtz and the women 
students to the High School for Physical Culture in Marburg The older classes 
of teachers receive, in accordance with a definite plan, physical and character 
training m the high schools for physical culture, m the camp for leaders at Neu 
strclitz and in the Hcich Academy for Physical Exercises In the year 1937, 
for example, as many as 20,000 male and female teachers passed through a 
course of this kind The Reich Academy for Physical Exercises avas opened on 
April 4th 1936 Apart from offenng gymnastic instructors and sport teachers 
facilities for extending and deepenmg their knoavledge, it is able to provide 
professional gymnastic instructors and trainers avith a one year course of practical 
and scientific instruction 


^le re organisation of the German educational system folloaving the advent 
of ISational Socialism to power proceeded apace in many other domains ns avcll 
e signi icnncc of these measure# becomes apparent from the following figures 
i diicational cslahhshmcnts in Germany 


rieraentary schools 
Secondary schools 
Ad\anccd schools 
^ocatIo^al schools 
Uniacrsilics and Colleges, incl of 
Teachers’ Training Centres 


Pubhc 

Teaching 

Girls and 

school# 

staff 

boys 

52 370 

183,000 

7,900,000 

1,200 

10 000 

235,000 

2,000 

36,900 

600,000 

S,700 

16,000 

1,686,000 

103 

9,000 

70,000 
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It was found necessary, m the first place, to effect a total reorganisation 
of the teaching profession This was nnmc<hately undertaken with the assistance 
of the National Sociahst Teachers* Association and is still proceeding in a 
systematic manner by the formation of training camps and fellowships Special 
courses in political philosophy are given at these camps and working centres 
The centralised control has been placed in the hands of the **ZentraIinstitut fiir 
Erziehung und Unterncht** act up bj th^ Minister for Education This mstitute 
has its own trammg camps which are attended for a period of several weeks by 
leadmg educationalists from all parts of the country Upon leavmg these camps, 
the teachers are under obhgation to communicate their experiences to their 
colleagues In addition to this, the National Sociahst Teachers’ Association 
arranges a series of congresses for schoM inspectors and other school officials 
and maintains its oivn for trammg teachers m the pohtical outlook of National 
Sociahsm 

Whilst, in this way, the tcachmg profession as it exists today is being made 
ac^amted with the nature of National Socialist educational prmciples, the 
Third Reich has set vigorously about the task of creatmg a new generation of 
teachers The training of the German eleinentary teacher, which formerly occur- 
red m a variety of ways, is now bemg conducted, on the basis of a uniform 
schedule, at the newlj founded Teacher** Trammg Centres, a special type of 
college whose characteristic feature is th* combmation of research work, thco 
retical study and opportunity for team work In order to guarantee uniformity 
in the teaching profession, it is arranged that even the members of the staff 
of high schools and colleges shall pass through these Teachers’ Trammg Schools 
A two term course of trammg at one of these estabbshments before entenng 
the university is calculated to give them » knowledge of the special demands 
made by a modem state upon the teaching profession The trammg centres 
for teachers have been deliberately located m small rural places m accordance 
with the importance attached to the acquirement by the teacbmg profession 
of a practical knowledge of racial matter* 

Actually, the spiritual reformation of school education in Germany ivas 
effected by an enactment promulgated m the year 1933 It decreed that, m 
future, all mstruction should be based oO the prmciples of racial philosopb) and 
that the younger generation should be made acquamted with the fundamental 
facts of biology and racial philosophy The so called Selection Decree, promul 
gated partly at the mstigation of the party’s Racial and Pobtical Bureau at 
the begmnmg of 1935, stipulated the standards to be adopted in the selection 
of boys and girls for attendance at the higher centres of education The object 
IS to form an eUte of healthy and capable students ivho are destmed, after 
passmg through these higher estabbshments, to occupy positions of respon 
Bibibty Strength of character and mmd, physical fitness and marked racial traits 
are the pomts msisted upon m the matter of this selection Intellectual capabihties 
are, m future not m themselves sufficient but have to be combined ivith a 
strong will power, a sense of right behavion*' and of team work and a conscious 
ness of belonging to the German racial stock All branches of learning have 

22 
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to Le dominated by the principle that the German people, its interests and its 
desuny, should be regarded as the central theme in all German schools and 
umver«ities, alongside of the need for meeting the practical requirements of life 
The decree outhnmg the nature of instruction in the Grundsclmle — the four 
lower classes of the elementary school — stipulates that local geography, or a 
knowledge of the homeland, shall be made the startmg pomt and central 
theme of all lessons The pnme elements of knowledge m speakmg, WTitmg 
and arithmetic shall he held m high esteem Gymnastic exercises, music and 
manual dexterity are made compulsory for all Other forms of school mstruction 
shall ivith a few exceptions, follow the same principles This umfotm equipment 
of the elementary school has found clear expression m the fact that the ne^v 
reading hook mtroduced mto the elementary school has a nucleus which holds 
good for the ^vhole Reich whilst the local literature of the individual German 
regions is added in the form of a supplement 


It stands to reason that, in reconstructmg the German school system, the 
National Sociahst State has restored the priority of the puhhc school over the 
private institute For although it places great value on developing strong 
individual personalities it is compelled to raise the claim that the reqmrements 
of the community as a whole shall have priority over individual needs and 
desires Hence pnvate schools and private instruction are tolerated only in 
those cases where the state controlled schools are still unable to meet the require* 
ments Seeing that the National Sociahst outlook has become the central pomt 
of the entire educational system in Germany, it follows that the National 
Sociahst State has to see that religious differences do not lead to a sphtting up 
of the German people mto various camps Each mdividual citizen is allowed 
full liberty m the exercise of his rehgion Upbringmg, however, must be in 
accordance with the principles of National Sociahst philosophy For this reason, 
the State IS ohhgcd to place restrictions on the system of private schools con* 
ducted under church governance m all places where schoohng is adequately 
guaranteed by state controlled cstahhshments 


The State’s claim to full supremacy in tbe matter of education has found 
■unmistakaWc expression in the law of July 6th, 1938 relatmg to compulsory 
education Although the system of compulsory education was introduced into 
German} quite a centur} ago, it had never attained to uniformity in the various 
Ixinder o>Mng to the multiplicity of rules and regulations There was also a 
number of senous gaps in it, notabi} with regard to vocational trammg The 
new law has changed all this h} eettmg up stipulations which apply to the 
entire cicli All these stipulations are based on the principles and requirements 
o a National Sociahst 8}6tem of education and pay particular attention to the 
” tightening up the s}8tcm of compulsor} vocational traimng 
icrcas, ormrrl}, the law with respect to compulsor} education was aimed 
primaril} at serving the interests and welfare of the individual it has been 
•roug j in me with ISational Socialist ideas and made to scr^c the interests of 
thccoramumt} ns a whole Like compuUor} labour scrMcc and mihtnr} service. 
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it is a summons made upon the individnal on behalf of national tvelfare. In this 
sense, Art. 1 of the new law prescribes the schooling of German youth in the" 
spirit of National Socialism. Compulsory attendance at school is no longer felt 
to be a measure directed primarily against the poorer sections ofthepopiJation, 
as it now falls \vithin the scope of a national duty ^vhich no longer differentiates 
betAveen high and low. It has, for instance, become the duty of all parents in 
Germany to send their children to the elementary school for the firet four 
initial years. 

Any piece of educational legislation based on the idea of national service 
must of necessity find room for an extension of vocational training. Clauses 
on compulsory vocational training are contained in the neyv Reich Educational 
Code and create the prerequisites for the immediate extension of the system 
of vocational training. 

Upon reaching school-age, boys and girls enter the VolksscJiule. There are no 
mixed classes in the Volksschule whose mission is confined, apart from giving 
a general political schooling, to the task of communicating the indispensable 
groundwork of knowledge. Children whose mental faculties are below the normal 
to start ^rith but ^vho sho^v signs of promise, are sent to auxiliary schools. 
Juveniles of normal mental powers but who are prevented from attending the 
through serious physical defects, are sent to special schools to be 
placed under the charge of specially qualified teachers. The VolhsschMle covers 
a period of eight years. Its four lower classes are referred to as the Omnd- 
schule as they are engaged in laying the grormdwork for most of the higher 
schools. Children who have no intention of entering the higher schools obtain 
their school -leaving certificate at the age of fourteen. They are under compulsion 
however to take a three year course of vocational training unless other arrange- 
ments of an educational character have been made for them. For rural occupa- 
tions, the period of compulsory vocational training is only two years. This 
training has, in each case, to be adapted to the requirements of the mdividual 
vocations. This is in keeping with the rule that, in principle, apprentices are 
imder compulsion to attend a training school until the termination of their 
apprenticeship, provided, of course, the requisite training establishments are 
available. Provision has been made for extending the vocational training of 
apprentices beyond the normal age limit of eighteen years in cases ivhere the 
nature of the trade or profession demands expert knowledge and a higher 
standard of proficiency. Girls who do not intend to take up a trade or enter any 
of the professions are given the possibility of complying witb tins compulsion 
to pass through a course of vocational training by putting in one year at a 
domestic economy school. 

The secondary and higher schools arc concerned with giving a “general 
education” up to the age when it becomes customary for the boys and girls 
to select their vocation. A distinction must therefore be drawn het^veen those 
schools in Germany which have as their foundation the basic school {Grund- 
ecTiule) covering a period of four years and those which are an extension of the 
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sixth form of the Yollsckule The second grade schools {MtUelschuUn) comprise 
SIX years in the pnmary form and four years m the extension form They are 
meant for those hoys and girls who have evmced a pronounced practical talent 
They offer mstruction m one foreign language Those passmg the final examm 
ation come mto possession of a certificate denotmg they have reached a medium 
standard of education The Mttldstiiuley which formerly existed only m Prussia 
and a section of the other Lander^ is m accordance wth a promulgation of the 
Minister for Education to he extended throughout the entire Reich 

The higher school system has been constructed following an enactment of 
the Ministry for Education issued at Easter 1937 and supplemented by a decree 
of January 29, 1938 The entire basic course of instruction in the higher schools 
noiv comprises only eight years, instead of nme years as formerly It is the task 
of the higher schools to give boys and girls an equal although, from the point 
of view of the curriculum, varying education 

It IS designed to obhteraie witbm the nation any tendency in the direction of creating 
a class of educated persons and a class of uneducated persons It trams the younger 
generation to rely upon itself and to accept joyfully, when the tune comes, the respon 
sibiUty which will be placed upon its shoulders It selects the most gifted members 
of the younger generation and trams them for positions of responsibihty as doctors, 
judges, officers, teachers and so forth It does not set out primarily to fill the mind with 
knowledge but to develop capabilities needed to occupy a position of responsibihty 
There are now only two types of higher schools m Germany the OberscTiult 
and the Oymnasxum for boys, and for girls a Oberscknle which in its last three 
classes is split up mto a domestic economy and a language school As far as 
bojs are concerned, the Oberschtde is the prmciple form of the higher school 
In places where there are more than one Oberschvhy the general practice is to 
have a Gymnasium In the larger towns there are, of course, several OymTMSxa 
The upper classes of the Oberscknle branch off m those speciohsing in the natural 
sciences and mathematics and those speciahsmg m languages No distinction 
of this kind is made in the Gymnasium which has a uniform curnculum Enghsh 
15 given priority of place m the curriculum of the Obersckule Latm appears as 
compulsory subject for those cntcruig upon the third form, and in the upper forms 
n choice of a second living language is provided in Italian, Spanish or French 
The Oymnasxum starts with Latin, passes on to Creek in the third form and to 
English in the upper forms Instruction tn foreign languages is restricted in the 
curriculum of the Obersckule for Girls in order to make room for subjects more 
closclj related to \*ital needs of modem womanhood 

In addition to the above, there arc so called AuJbauscJxulen (Supplementary 
Scliools) for Loth boys and girls They arc the outcome of the population policy 
of the Reich and are intended to serve the aim of retaining the rural population 
in the countryside and at the same time of drawng from peasant stock those 
possessing the character and capabilities which will enable them to nsc to high 
positions "^esc establishments are thus designed to prevent the children of the 
rural population from dnfting into the towns and cities Peasant children arc, 
m this way. p%cn the opportunity, uftcr niicnding the VollsschuU for six 
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years, of putting in a further six years of schooling in direct contact ivith rural 
life and conditions in preparation for entering the Hochschule and universities. 
Full facilities are thus provided for the children of the peasantry, and other 
occupants of the countryside, to enter the higher professions or to take up, 
for instance, an army career. 

Another type of higher school is the “National Political Training Establish- 
ment” created by Bernhard Rust on the occasion of the Fuhrer’s birthday in 
1933. It has the same curriculum as the ordinary higher grade schools but 
intensifies the political side with emphasis on team work. Attendance is strictly 
confined to an elite of youth, chosen from all sections of the population by 
virtue of their pronounced racial characteristics and mental and physical 
capabilities. They have to spend some of their time working as coal-miners, 
farm labourers or factory hands. They undertake lengthy tours abroad, visiting 
the European capitals and even travelling to other continents. They receive 
a special all-round training in motor driving, yachting, gliding, horse-riding, 
skiing, fencing, boxing, ocean yachting, small calibre shooting and in para- 
military games. These establishments are governed by their own administrative 
authorities who are directly attached to the Alinistry for Education and under 
the personal direction of Major Heissmeyer,ofthe SS formations. The 15 national 
political training centres have an attendance of 4,000 young men, whilst, in 
addition, about 400 annually pass through a yearU course of training. The 
teaching and training stafi! ntimhers about 400. It deserves to be said that they 
possess, in all, 140 motorcars. By virtue of an agreement concluded bet^vecn 
the.hlinister for Education and the Reich Youth Leader, these Jungmannen 
of the national political training centres have to be members of the Hitler Youth.* 
Finally, there is the LaTidjahr started by Bernhard Rust in 1934 and designed 
to meet the requirements of those juveniles who, though coming of good stock 
and endowed >vith high racial qualities, ore unable to develop these qualities 
amidst urban surroundings. 


Science 

The National Socialist regime has likemse brought fundamental changes in 
the domain of science. Most important of all was the task of giving it purport and 
direction and, in accordance with the national Socialist outlook, of bringing it 
into line \vith the revolutionary development. Bernhard Rust, German Minister 
for Education, took the initiative in opening up for German science this ne>v 
road of development. Speaking on the occasion of the celebrations held in the 
year 1937 in connection with the bicentenary of the founding of the Georg- 
August University, Gottingen, Bernhard Rust dealt with the question of the 
relationship between science and faith. 

“Science,'’ he said, '‘has in modem times suffered a decline and has become more 
and more a matter for speciabsts, with the result that the problem of the relationship 
betAveen faith and knowledge has remained unsolved. Galilei ivas compelled to denounce 
his own discoveries and Descartes was unable to publish his last ^vork. The questioa 
of the human soul was left to theology to solve or to a philosophy which had not yet 
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bberated itself from the fetters of theology Consequently, science entered upon its 
new road under \ cry nebulous circumstances as regards its general attitude tourard life 
None of the intellectual movements succeeded, later on, in finding a solution We have 
had to take over the entire burden of this legacy ** 

“It appears to be the mission of our epoch,” contmued the German mimster, “to 
resolve the crisis ivhich confronted the 17th Century In the mtervemng centuries, 
saence has naturally been forgmg ahead while avoidmg any clash ivith its adversaries 
But It has become palpable to all today that this advance has itself made further 
evasion impossible Seventeenth and eighteenth century science was a science of the 
Cosmos Follmving the first shock resultmg from the destruction of the geocentric 
perception of the world, the adversanes of science gave free scope to the exploration of 
the Cosmos Even the doctrme of evolution failed to bring about a fundamental change 
m the situation This change, in fact, did not occur until science began to concern 
Itself with the conception of race and tvith the principles of biology The question 
relatmg to the Cosmos had allowed itself to he neutrabsed, tbe question relating to 
Mankind, now put in a different form, had now to be resolved in tbe hght of new 
knowledge Just as the Seventeenth Century was characterised by the struggle to 
acquire a true conception of the Cosmos, in the same way^ the present era is charac 
tensed by the struggle to acqmtc a true conception of Mankind 

Bacial consciousness, long buned beneath tbe surface has been resuscitated by 
National Sociabsm as tbe source of our entire existence Science, m particular, has 
received a new impetus through this discovery svlucb removes the partition wall that, 
in the past epochs, had separated the kingdom of tbe Intellect from that of Nature 
A new evaluation of the sciences has now become perceptible Differences which 
had their ongm m the doctnne of a spiritual and a matcnal world both governed by 
iheir own laws ba\e been swept away with the overthrow of this doctnne Racial 
science demands a totahtanan and reabstic approach to bfe ” 


The part played by these new conceptions m tbe reorganisation of Germany's 
educational system is becoming more and more apparent, especially in the 
creation of a new relationship between teacher and scholar and in the selection 
of iLe members of the college and university staffs which now occurs in accord 
ance With a uniform plan 

Special provision has been taken to build up a younger generation of scientists 
A decree promulgated in December 1934 provides that due regard is paid to 
the National Socialist pnnciplc of placing the mam emphasis, not on intellectual 
attainments, hut on character Nobody m German) is allowed to teach unlc«8 
he or she lias been admitted as a fuU qualified academical teacher into the 
fncult) Admission, however, is open to all, provided the candidate has fulfiUcd 
the preliminary condition of spending some time m a community camp This 
latter condition has been enforced m order to cstabbsb tbe unity of State and 
Movement 

lovf *'* importance was the unit) of command established in November 
f ,, J cader of tbe German Students’ Assocntion and the leader 

now'*^ ^ i* *n”i ^ "V'* 'n Union Tbc-e two student organisations arc 

rrr n , , ’ Schecl Tver, German student 

» epen “t lea«t three terms nt nne and the same college or uni* 
sers.ts Tl.e reason for tin. he, the J,mo„d for an orgamsat.on of student. 
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into groups and teams The lectures themselves are also designed m a ^vay to 
strengthen character and mil power The students are expected to take an 
active part in the government of college affairs and to participate in the Reich 
Sportmg Contests organised by the German youth movement Economic 
assistance is provided for by an enactment of July 1938 

New chairs of leammg have been founded in most of the umversities through 
out the Reich, sixtj’five in Prussia alone They embrace, m the mam, faculties 
for miLtary science, racial science, prehistory, early history, ethnology In- 
dependent departments have been established in the techmcal colleges for the 
study of mihtary science, includmg special course m aeronautical science and 
research 

The Reich Research Council, founded m the year 1937, has taken over supreme 
control of all estabbshments throughout the Reich engaged on research work 
It has the special task of promoting those sciences whose services have been 
enhsted m the carrymg out of the Four Years Plan It works m collaboration 
•with the German Research Society which devotes its special attention to the 
field of the mental sciences Of the newly created institutes, mention should 
be made of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physics, devoted m the mam to 
research of the atom, the Kaiser WUhelm Institute for Biophysics, devoted 
to plant research 

As regards those estabbshments devoted to the mental sciences, the Reich 
Commission for Histoncal Studies, which betrayed a lack of any defimte 
anschauung in planmng the history of the Reich since 1867, was dissolved in 
the year 193S at the suggestion of the government Its place has been taken 
by the Reich Institute for the History of the New Germany, presided over by 
Professor Walter Frank Its task is to study and interpret the epoch between 
the French and the National Sociahst revolutions The Reich Institute for 
Ancient German History, which was founded to contmuc the former Mormtmenta 
Germanics historica, has been entrusted •with the ■work of studymg the history of 
Germany in the Middle Ages and of publis hin g the sources of our knowledge 
of this period By a decree issued jomtiy by the Mimstnes of Education and 
Agriculture there has been brought into existence the Agricultural Research 
Service whose purpose is to enhst the sciences m the service of the plan of national 
nutrition The Reich Society for Regional and National P lannin g has, in the 
same ivay, been formed to enhst all branches of science in the service of systematic 
planning In the domam of hbrary work, supreme importance attaches to the 
creation of the Complete German Catalogue to embrace the entire mtellectual 
and cultural legacy The number of hbranes coUaboratmg m this work has 
increased from 26 to 102 The cooperation of the Austrian libraries was brought 
about even before the Anschluss In the meantime, arrangements have been 
made at Germany’s suggestion for an mtemational exchange of library works 
In the sphere of art education, it will suffice to mention a few of the new 
estabbshments brought mto existence, namely, the State High School for Art 
Trainmg, m Schoneberg, Betlm the College for the Tr ainin g of Musicians, m 
Berhn, and the United State Schools for Fme and Apphed Art Considerable 
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significance attaches to the reorganisation and extension of the public library 
system in Germany. Since the year 1937, a public library has to be established 
in each commime claiming five hundred inhabitants. Upwards of 4,000 new 
public libraries had been established from the time of the advent of National 
Sociab'sm to power do^ra to the year 1937, in which year alone more than 
1,000 libraries were founded or re>organised. In the matter of adult education, 
continuation courses for adults are now held everywhere in close cooperation 
Avith Party, state and municipal bodies. 

The complete reform of the German system of education and cultural tr ainin g 
brought about by the National Socialist revolution can only be given here in 
its broad outlines. The reform is still in progress, for it stands to reason that 
nowhere has the influence of the National Socialist philosophy been more 
profotmd than in the domain of education. 



XIX. 


The New German Culture 

Our tour of the new Germany now Brings us to the domain of the Director 
of the Propaganda of the National Socialist Movement, Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
•who is at the same time Reich Propaganda Minister, the most effective orator 
and the most skilful polemic among Hitler's coUahorators, whose eloquence 
and energy not only largely contributed to the development of the movement, 
but also exert much influence on German policy to*day, It is, therefore, not 
inopportune to give a fe^v biographical details concerning this remarkable young 
National Socialist Minister. 

Dr. Goebbels, bom forty years ago in the to^v'n of Rheydt in the Rhineland, 
descends from an old stock of Westphalian peasants and small bourgeois. After 
attending the primary and secondary schoob in Kheydt, he studied history, art, 
literature, and philology. Successively, at the universities of Bonn, Freihurg*in< 
Baden, Whrzburg, Munich, Cologne, Berlin, Heidelberg. He graduated Doctor 
of Philosophy at the last«named university in 1920. 

Two years later. Dr. Goebbels became acquainted in Munich •with the recently 
founded National Socialist party, which he joined as a result of hearing Hitler 
speak at a meeting. He began his activities by propagating the movement among 
the students, subsequently founding the first local groups of the party under 
various noms de guerre in the Rhineland and the Ruhr district, although these 
regions were at the time occupied by foreign troops. He had his headquarters 
in the little to^m of Hattingen, in the Ruhr basin, whence he was expelled by 
the French authorities in 1924. Dr. Goebbels then settled in Elberfeld, where 
he edited the newspaper Volkiscke Freiheit. Later on he founded the National' 
sozialistische Briefe, destined to serve as an organ for elucidating the programme 
of the National Socialist party. In the same year 1924 he became party leader 
for the Rhine-Ruhr region. 

His natural gift for attracting the masses soon aroused attention. Hitler, 
whose ambition it was to win over the capital of the Reich to the National 
Socialist ideal, appointed “Our Doctor”, as he familiarly called Goebbels, to 
the leadership of the Berlin district in 1926. 

Here a task as dangerous as it was difficult awaited Goebbeb. He did not, 
however, hesitate for a single moment. He built up the organisation and then 
proceeded to engage in the spiritual struggle for the soul of the people on the 
banks of the Spree, and a determined campaign against Marxist influence. 
Goebbels founded a National Socialist paper Der Angrifff •\vhich at first appeared 
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■^veeUy, but m consequence of its success soon became a daily paper Although 
the SA detachments m the Berlm region had been suppressed by the Govern 
ment, Goebbels was able to send 700 SA men to the National Sociahst Party 
congress m Nuremberg in 1927 Fifty of these men, who were unemployed 
marched onfootfromBerlm to Nuremberg But although on their way home the 
entire detachment of 700 was arrested, the struggle for the possession of the 
“Soul of Berlm” had already been decided 
In 1928, Goebbels was elected for the first time to the Reichstag, to which 
he was returned for the second tame at the memorable elections of October, 1930, 
when the strength of the National Sociahst Party was for the first time revealed 
to the avorld by the election of 107 candidates 

In 1929, Goebbels tvas appomted leader of the entire Reich propaganda of 
the National Socialist Party Despite the manifold duties henceforth mcumbent 
on him as head of the Party’s propaganda department, as regional leader, 
as editor and orator, he invariably found time to perform his varied work thanks 
to his exceptional gifts as a speaker, to bnlhant quahties as a joumahst, 
and to his genius for orgamsation I have often had the occasion, in the course 
of personal conversations, to admire ahke his conversational talents and his 
power of work Hence his success, far from surprising me, seems to me the na 
tural consequence of his many sided abilities 
In the sprmg of 1931 the entire group of National Sociahst deputies in the 
Reichstag after listening to a speech by Goebbels, demonstratively left the 
House to the accompaniment of the singmg of the Horst Vessel anthem The 
deputies betook themselves to the densely packed Sport Palace, where Goebbels 
declared before an enthusiastic audience *‘Ve have now reached the third 
stage of our oppositional movement Ve are about to take over the rems of 


po^ver On May 1 of the sime year Goebbels was able to celebrate a “jubilee” 
of 75 months’ imprisonment passed on him ^vlthm three months In a cmema 
l catre m the fashionable west end of Berlm, the film of Remarque’s hook 
im 11 eslen ntchis Neuas (“All Quiet on the Western Front”) gave rise to noisy 
which had the effect of takmg the film off the screen 
^ before Christmas, 1931, Goebbels was again impeached for high treason 
Ihc period immediately preceding the advent to power of the National 
Socialist regime natunUy placed great demands on Goebbels, who, however, 
« amed us rci^ard on January 30, 1933 Aficrtbc victory of the National Socialist 
cause the newly created UccU Mm»try for Not.onal Enltehtcnment and Pro 
papanda wai confided to Gochbcls 

">'>‘'>>''«cd almost doily by him to tlio Press, Goebbels 
J/onn tf* 7 1 * of books and brochures of which Der unbehinnie SA 

iZl, I om Aataerbo/ zur Jtcchs 

innJet, arc among the best known 


1*”''**’ *" 1932, the constitution of a Reich 
b^ fw aJ r 1 ^ been discussed, and its details had been draim up 
bj Hitler and Goebbels. .„tb the result that on March 13 1933 shortly after 
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the advent of the Party to po>ver, the Ministry for National Enlightenment and 
Propaganda — a novelty in the history of Germany or any -other country — Avas 
established. The functions of the new Ministry ^vere defined by a Decree of June 
30, 1933, as comprising the news service, propaganda at home and abroad, the 
organisation of national festivals and other public rejoicings, the Press, the 
broadcasting service, advertising, cinemas, the fight against obnoxious literature, 
and — what is especially important — the entire realm of art >vith but few excep- 
tions. (See Piet. 177.) 

How is the 'connection between ‘^national enlightenment” and “propaganda” 
to be explained ? The answer is furnished by the first paragraph of the aforemen- 
tioned Decree w’hich states that the Reich Mini ster for National Enlightenment 
and Propaganda is competent for all tasks involving the exertion of moral 
infiuence on the nation. National enlightenment is by its nature passive; propa- 
ganda, on the contrary, is by its nature active. The t%»^o must consequently 
complete each other in order to achieve their common object. 

What was the reason which prompted the creation of such a Ministry, which 
revolutionised all preconceived ideas? Dr. Goebbels himself replied to this 
question in the follo>ving statement made to the Press a few days after his 
appointment : — 

“I see in the ne^ly establUhed Ministry a link between the Government and the 
people, the li\‘ing contact between the National Government as the expression of the 
popolar will, on the one hand, and the people themselves, on the other ... I do not 
think that we could have attained our atm with a Parliamentary majority of 52%^). 
A Government which is called upon to take such farreaching and decisive measures 
conld not hope to find in the nation that durable support which it needs if it had 
contented itself •with such a result. A Government faced by such a task must carry 
out the necessary propaganda to attract the entire nation . . , Practical Vt ork alone 
does not suffice for that purpose; such practical work must be explained to the nation.” 

During fourteen years of struggle. National Socialists had learned to appreciate 
the value of national enlightenment and propaganda. It may well be asked 
wbat would have happened to the movement, confronted as it was by so many 
obstacles and such concentrated hostility, had it not exerted a continuous 
powerful psychological influence on the soul of the nation. It w’as thus natural 
that the exertion of this influence should have continued after the advent of 
the Party to power, and that its organisation should have been confided to the 
man who had revealed himself an expert in this important political domain. 
As Goebbels himself said: “The new Ministry has no other object than that of 
assuring the unity of the nation in the service of the national revolution. Once this 
aim is realised, my critics may sit in judgment on my methods. But that "woidd 
be devoid of importance, since those methods ^rill have achieved their object.” 

The various plebiscites which had yielded majorities of nearly 100% proved 
the success of the methods adopted. Hence the Propaganda Ministry might have 
shut its doors if it had not been absolutely necessary to continue the work of 


^ Result of the Reichstag elections of March 5, 1933. 
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panions m the struggle and formerly his adviser m economic questions — was 
entrusted -with the functions of Secretary of State of the newly founded Ministry 
This active and farsighted man was invariably a valuable collaborator of 
Dr Goehbels in the carrying oat oftheir common task In December, 1937, Funk 
•was appomted Mimster of Economy and was replaced in the Mimstry of Propa 
ganda by the tivo Secretaries of State Hanke and Dietnch 

Work is apportioned between the various sections of the Mimstry of Propa 
ganda as follows — 

Section I (Admimstration) All questions relatmg to mtemal organisation, 
to the staff, to finance, to legislation, to pnntmg and other techmcal details 

Section II (Propaganda) Active propaganda — e g orgamsation of the national 
festival on May 1, orgamsation of the wmter help work and of the propaganda 
on behalf of “Mother and Child”, etc This section is also concerned ivith questions 
related to the Labour Service m so far as such questions are connected with 
propaganda On it is also the task of organismg anti communist and anti 
reactionary propaganda and of encouragmg tourist traffic, in this connection 
It may be recalled that it ivas this section which canned out the elaborate 
preparations for the Olympic Games m Berlin in 1936 

Section III (Broadcastmg) This section is responsible for all German radio 
stations, as well as for the broadcastmg of political speeches and meetmgs 
It has to pronde the necessary broadcasting apparatus for the annual party 
congress in Nuremberg and for all other party meetings and demonstrations 
It has also to assist m every possible manner the techmcal and cultural develop 
ment of broadcasting m (^rmany 

Section TV (Press) serves the Reich Government as Press Department Hence 
the head of this section is at the same time Deputy Head of the Reich Press 
The sphere of actmty of this section comprises everything connected wth the 
orgamsation of the neivs service The section is divided mto three sub sections, 
those of the German Press, the foreign Press, and the ^virefess neivs service 
respectively The activities of these three sub sections may be resumed as 
folloiva — 

a) the German Press sub section deals >vith all questions concerning internal 
pohcy and the German Press In the course of daily Press conferences, the news 
forthcoming from the various Reich Mmistnes is transmitted to the Press reprc 
sentatives, whilst at the same time current pohtical questions are discussed and 
answers given to enquiries On the other hand, the sub section informs the 
difi*erent Reich Government departments of the -yiews of the German Press 
It is its duty to estahhsh a close and fruitful contact between Press and Govern 
ment The method of treatment in the German Press of all problems, vhether 
pohtical or economic or cultural or technical, is finally settled ivithiu the sub 
section Every mommg the events of the day are recorded m a detailed report 
drawn up for the benefit of the Head of the Reich Press, Secretary of State 
Dr Dietnch who on the basis of that document makes his own daily report 
to Chancellor Hitler 
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b) The Foreign Press sub section has the task of keeping in contact wtii the 
Press of other countries A large staff of readers studies the Press of the whole 
y, orld and keeps all the Reich Ministries informed of foreign opinion on Germany 
and on the measures taken by the German Government The sub section com- 
municates to the Mmistnes extracts from articles of mterest to Germany, and 
at the same time informs the accredited representatives of foreign newspapers 
in Germany of pohtical developments in that country A further task of this 
sub section is to facihtate visits to Germany of foreign Press reporters 

c) The ivireless neus suh section has the duty of extracting and transmitting 
to the German broadcasting stations the most mterestmg items from out of the 
vast mass of news accum^ated each day An excellent news service, £tted 
out ivith all the most modem techmcal mstniments, connects the sub-section 
wolb all radio stations Its transmissions are also listened to with great interest 
abroad, since they afford the best possibihty of speedy information concermng 
political events m Germany and the views of the German Government 

Section V (Film) ensures that the tendency of German films shall correspond 
to the fundamental German outlook on hfe It also ensures that German films 
shall ho produced according to the latest and best methods, and that the produc- 
tion of really good films shall be properly encouraged 

Section VI (Theatre) performs a similar duty in the realm of the theatre Its 
competence extends to the supervision of the four Reich theatres— namely, 
the German Opera House, the German Theatre, the Pcople*s Theatre, and the 
Volksbuhnc, all of them m Bcrhn This section as well as Section V, has at its 
disposal Q dramatic critic appomted by the Reich The duty is incumbent on 
both sections of directing and eupervtsmg film and theatrical production from 
a cultural point of view, so as to prevent lapses from good taste and to afford 
openings for really talented actors 

Section VII (Foreign Countries) has the dulj of replying to attacks on Ger- 
man), of refuting calumnies by establishing the real facts, and of collecting the 
necessary evidence to combat hostile propaganda directed against the Reich 
Section VIIl (Literature) has the object of encouraging literary production 
in German) and of furthering the circulation of good hooks among the masses 
The motto of this section is “the I>ook is a si^ord of the intellect ” 

Section IX (Plastic Art and Art Handicraft) This section is mainly occupied 
>11111 the organisation of art exhibitions, fairs, and competitions, and >nth the 
fo'irnng of popular art The section also scelis to famihansc foreign countries 
vith German art, cither b) the organisation of independent exhibitions or by 
a participation of German artists in intemalionsl cxiubitions 

Section X (Music) dootes its nctiMties to the de\clopment of German music 
whether in concerts or in the home Its methods consist in encouraging the i^ork 
«r recognised German composers and orchestras, as uell as the efforts of promis- 
mg )»ung composers, and, m general, in developing the lo\c of good music 
among the rising generation The orgama*itio& of musical festunls and competi- 
tions, as well as all questions relating to folk music, such as communit) singing, 
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also belong to its domain. The section has also the duty of making German 
music knoivn abroad, by sending there the most distinguished German artists 
and by arranging concerts in ■which German compositions play a prominent 
part; and also by inviting leading foreign artists to Germany. 

Section XI has the task of developing the schemes for the furtherance of 
“popular criltural "work” elaborated by the National Socialist organisation 
“Strength through Joy” (KdF.) and by the “International Central Office of Joy 
and Work.” It may be recalled, in this connection, that the t>vo great cultural 
organisations created by the National Socialist movement were originaUy KdF. 
and the “National Socialist Cultural Community^’ {Kulturgemeinde). The latter 
has since been absorbed in the former. 

The Reich Ministry of Propaganda has no fewer than 38 offices in the Reich, 
so that it is in a position to be constantly informed of all questions interesting 
it which may arise. The Ministry has thus also the possibility of taking rapid 
decisions according as circumstances may dictate them. 

The Reich Chamber of Culture 

Under the terms of a law dated September 22, 1933, the Reich Minister of 
Propaganda was empowered to organise the members of all those branches of 
activity comprised in the domain of his Ministry, in corporations possessing 
a legal status. Seven such corporations, or Chambers, have been created in 
consequence: those of Music, Plastic Art, Literature, the Press, the Theatre, 
Broadcasting, and the Film. These seven Chambers, in their turn, are united 
in a Reich Chamber of Culture, over which the Reich Minister of Propaganda 
personally presides. 

The preamble to the law in question states: — 

*‘lt is the duty of the State to combat all influences which are detrimental to culture 
and to encourage, on the other hand, those that ore valuable, conformably with the 
consciousness of its responsibility towards the national community. The same criterion 
applies to the creations of the artist himself, which -within this limitation may remain 
individualistic and independent. But the pursuit of a German cultural policy in the 
true sense of the word tenders it necessary to unite artists, authors, and journalists, 
in a common 'will under the direction of the Reich.” 

On November 15, 1933, the Reich Chamberof Culture was solemnly inaugurat- 
ed in the Philharmonic Hall in Berlin by Dr. Goebbels in the presence of Chan- 
cellor Hitler. In his opening speech. Dr. Goebbels, after having defined the 
aims of the newly created Chamber, said: — 

“Culture is the highest expression of the creative forces of a nation and the artist 
is its qualified inspirer. It would he a fallacy to suppose that he could fulfil his mission 
■^rithout reference to his own nation, eince that mission is in reality destined for the 
latter and since the force thanks to whidx the artist has laboured is derived from his 
nation. We have once more liberated the creative forces of the German nation, which 
can henceforth develop freely -without let or hindrance, and thus abundantly fertilise 
the soil on which new generations >\t 11 be reared.” 
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Secretary of State Funk was appointed Vice-President of the Reich Chamher 
of Culture, ivhich held its first sitting in Berlin on Novemher 23, 1933 

No memher of the Reich Chamber of Culture may belong to a Chamber of 
Industry, Commerce, or Handicraft, or to the German retail traders* orgamsa- 
tion, thus ensunng the purely cultural character of the new mstitution The most 
important measure concerning the Chamber of Culture taken in 1934 — i e before 
its first annual meeting, at which Dr Goebbels gave a review of its activities 
durmg the preceding tivelve months — ^waa the measure enactmg its mcorporation 
in the National Sociahst State and Party, of both of which it henceforth formed 
an integral part At the same time, simultaneously with the appomtment of 
State Commissary Hans Hmkel as managmg director of the Reich Chamber 
of Culture, a Decree was issued ordermg the expulsion of all non-Aryans from 
Its various component Chambers and their transfer to the Jemsh cultural 
associations 

On the occasion of the second annual meeting of the Chamher of Culture, 
Dr Goebbels was able to point to a remarkable mcrease of its activity, an 
increase which definitely marked the close of the prehmmary era of orgamsation 
At the same time he annotmced the creation of a Reich Cultural Senate, which 
had been provided for in the above mentioned law The Senate, composed of 
the Vice President of the Chamher of Culture, of the Presidents of the seven 
Chambers constituting it, and of other high officials, as well as of a number 
of emment personahties in the vanous domains of art, literature, and joursahsm, 
was destined to assist the Chamber of Culture m its dehberations and decisions 
Dr Goebbels said — 

We have waited two years before estahlislimg this Reich Cultural Senate and we 
had sound reasons for doing so, since the Senate is destmed to be, not on ephemeral, 
>ut a permanent, institution comprising oil the luminaries of German cultural life 
w 0 will henceforth constitute the forum at the bar of which German culture will 
receive its deCmte shape and organisation ** 

Hegmnal Week” organised at Essen at the end of 
Cult**” **^*1 important event m the history of the Reich Chamber of 

At a " *** Congress of Art Cniics of the German Press m December, 

exposed took place in connection wth the Congress, Dr, Goebbels 
State toward^ * fundamental attitude of the National Sociahst 

At the Critics and art criticism ui general 

speeches were ^*”8 ®f the Reich Cultural Senate on April 4, 1936, in Berlin, 
personahijtg ^chhcls and others, and a number of leading 

Reich Chamber o/r*? Party were elected members At the silting of the 
nl Festival of Labour^'^V^ *** Berlin on May 1, 1936, on the occasion of the Nation- 
Chnncellor Hitler ii ’ ** national prizes were awarded in the presence of 

that for the I>cst being given to Karl Froclich, and 

of ',L 

furtherance of culture w attached by National Socialism to the 

Artists* BenciolrntFun^li" ^“'tiishcd by tbc creation of tbc KunsllcrdanL (or 
1 nmounting to 2,000,000 marks on the tenth anniversary 
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of the foundation of Party branch headquarters in Berlin, on October 29, 1936, 
•which was also the thirty-ninth birthday of Dr. Goebbels. The administrative 
committee of the Fimd met for the first time on November 6, 1936, and dre^v 
up the rules for the distribution of grants. On the same day a Decree signed 
by Dr. Goebbels instituted a new system of assistance for actors and actresses 
in case of distress and in. their old age. 

At the end of 1936 the Chamber of Culture held its third annual meeting 
jointly -with the National Socialist organisation “Strength through Joy” (KdF.). 
Dr. Goebbels in a speech pointed out that the Chamber was now in a position 
to fulfil its aim of ‘‘directing culture without manufacturing it”. The artist again 
occupied his place amidst the people and contributed to the reconstruction of 
the nation. The various sections forming the Chamber of Culture educated their 
members in the sense of developing their personal consciousness, their discipline, 
and their honour. But over and above that, the Chamber had the duty of satisfy- 
ing the material needs of artists, of protecting them in their old age, of pro'vid- 
ing for them in times of sickness or other distrees. After having resumed the 
progress accomplished from all these points of view by the Chamber of Culture, 
Dr. Goebbels stressed the fact that its annual meeting was this time held jointly 
•with KdF. Expression was thus clearly given to the obligation incumbent on 
the artist to regard it as a matter of honour to address himself directly to the 
people as such, and to establish a direct relationship between art and the nation. 

According to Dr. Goebbels, however, difficulties still existed i^hich prevented 
for the time being the laying-doAvn of rules for the pursuit of a homogeneous 
policy in respect of culture. A difficult question was that of bringing back 
art criticism to its only really legitimate task of “dissertation on art”; for art 
criticism still bore traces of the infiuence of a no^v outlived era. Dr. Goebbels 
went on to say that he had decided to issue a decree prohibiting art criticism 
altogether, and substituting for it dissertations on, or descriptions of, art. 
This did not imply suppression of freedom of opinion. But an opinion should 
only be published if the person professing it was entitled by his knowledge and 
capacity to exercise the right to judge the work of others. Art would not suffer 
by the disappearance of criticism, since fictitious values had an ine-vitahle 
tendency to rapidly disappear, whilst real values must be protected against 
irresponsible attacks. 

Another difficult question was that of erotic art. Sexual problems could 
only form the subject of plastic representation on condition that such represen- 
tation conformed to good taste. A healthy sensualism was to be welcomed. 
Artistic productions giving expression to such healthy sensualism had always 
appealed more to the eye than to the ear. 

What is often called “primitive art” •was by no means synonymous ^vith 
lack of taste, said Dr. Goebbels, and everyone had not a sufficient comprehension 
of music to be able to appreciate a Wagnerian opera. Hence it was necessary 
that more simple forms of music should exist, and the creators of those forms 
rendered a useful service to the nation. It was the duty of the State to protect 
and encourage art — indeed, to become its Maecenas. It was also incumbent on 
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the State to provide for artists in their old age The creaUon of the Kunstler^ 
danl marhed the beginning of a great work destined to comprise all artists 
isithm Its scope 

In ApnJ, 1938, Dr Goebbels dissolved the ties which had united various de- 
partments of the Slinistry of Propaganda tvith the offices of the Reich Chamber 
of Cidtare ivhilst the latter ^vas in process of organisation In future, the various 
cultural chambers -will confine their activities to promoting the interests of their 
members whereas the Mimstry will attend to all the pohtical and cultural- 
pohtical matters 

Speaking at the annual gala session of the Chamber of Culture held on May 1, 
1938 m the German Opera House, Dr Goebbels refuted assertions which had 
appeared m foreign newspapers to the effect that Germany’s economic and 
political renascence would he counterbalanced by a cultural decline Notinth- 
standing the fact, he said, that the German people had become a people of en 
gmeers and road builders, of pohtical orgamsers and orators, of inventors and 
constructors, of mihtary captains and instructors, it had not ceased to be a 
genuine KvUurtolL No other land was doing so much for the promotion of the 
plastic arts, architecture, hterature, theatre and film Monumental buddings 
•V. ere ansmg to testify to the grandeur of this epoch The flowermg time of Ger- 
man pohtical hfe 18 paving the way for an unforeseen outburst of cultural activity 
in Germany Thus, for instance, tn the year 1937 the “Strength through Joy” 
movement was able to swell the ranks of theatre goers by 13 5 pi ,i lb on, the 
number of otvners of ridio sets mounted m one year alone from 8 4 to 9 5 mdhon 
and the sale of cinema tickets rose from 235 mdhon m 1932 to 400 mdhon in 
the past j ear A sum of S 2 mdhon marks has been paid out to artists employed 
on projects financed from public funds The past year has seen the puhhcation 
of 25,361 new literary works In all 750 new people’s hbranes Lave been esta- 
blished Alongside of this, generous support has been given to artists themselves 
Provisjon has been made for looking after those members of the acting profession 
^^ho, m od\ anced j cars find themselvct in want of assistance, and there is hope 
that, m the near future, proMSion of this sort be extended to include all 
crcatiNc artists 

Dr GochhcU then announced the winners of the Fdm and Book awards for 
1937/38 The German Film Prize was awarded to Lcni Riefenstahl for “Olympia” 
The German Book Prize i^as awarded to an anthology of \er8C “DasIheeZ der 
Gctrcxien* WTittcn b) anonjmoos members of the Auslnan Hitler Youth during 
the >eor* of persecution from 1933 to 1937, and edited b> Baldur von Schiracb 
Ihe monc> award, ordmanl) 12 000 marks, was raised to 200 000 marks and 
was used cniircl) for the erection of jouth hostels 

The Results Obtained 

The results obtameJ thanks to the coUaboration of the Ministrj of Propa 
j.ani a nn the Reich Chaml/er of Cnlture, in the political and cultural spheres 
rrspectiiel^, were defined li> Dr CorbbeU a* follows “theatres which were 
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formerly empty, or -which had even closed down, have again become centres 
of intellectual and artistic culture, and a joyfiil emulation reigns between them. 
The German film has proved its excellence by a number of really admirable 
productions. The German Press, which only a few years ago was in the service 
of a destructive cosmopolitan ideology or of uncontrollable capitalist interests, 
now represents, thanks to German journalists, German aims and ideals. Liter- 
ature has been thoroughly purged of those elements which in the days of national 
degradation brought about the collapse of German spiritual life. German 
plastic artists have been assigned new tasks and are no^v able to develop their 
creative activity. Monuments of hitherto unknown dimensions, thousands of 
miles of new motor-roads, indicate the progress already made by German 
architecture. The concert halls are again filled with lovers of music, and gifted 
young persons of both sexes are endeavouring to reintroduce the traditional 
principles of musical art ivhether as regards melody or harmony. 

Thanks to broadcasting, millions of hardworking Germans oppressed by heavy 
cares are daily kept in touch ^vith the manifold pulsations of their national 
life. Art has penetrated into the nation, and the nation has found its way back 
to art.’’ (See Piets. 179, 180,)^ 

Such a description by the responsible Minister for Propaganda might, to 
say the least, sovmd strangely optimistic, if details and figures were not available 
to prove their accuracy. 

Let us take, for instance, one of the most modem branches of culture — ^namely, 
the film . The Film Chamber, created in July, 1933, and which has since deve- 
loped into the Reich Film Chamber, has served as a model for all the other 
sections of the Reich Chamber of Culture. The Reich Film Chamber to-day 
comprises all persons participating in the production of films, with the exception 
of their authors and the composers of their music, who belong by right either 
to the Chamber of Literature or to the Chamber of Music. Included in the 
Reich Film Chamber are the following technical groups: production, propag- 
anda at home, cinema theatres, cultural and advertising films, film technique, 
the iadastr}'. The Chsmbee bas tba Fills C^edii Sasky vdiiab 

has the important task of financing those films which are considered important 
from a political, cultural, or artistic point of -view. The activity of the Reich 
Film Chamber has been marked by a series of important measures with the 
object of placing the seriously endangered film industry on a new and solid 
basis. Mention should be made in this connection of the decrees concerning 
quotas, the suppression of overloaded programmes, the regulation of admission 
prices, the encouragement of cultural films, the reorganisation of employment 
agencies, and the repartition of production in the course of any given year. 

After the creation of a sound economic foundation, it has been possible for 
the German film to achieve great progress alike from an artistic and a cultural 

^ The German Government ordered on Jane 3, 1938, the confiscation of all products of de- 
cadent art, inclndlng those in possession of art galleries throughout the coontry. No compensa- 
tion was paid to the o^»Tiers of these products. The government order did not apply to Austna. 
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point of This progress found its reii^ard at the International Film Ex- 

hibition m Venice m 1936, ivhere the German film obtained the Mussolini Trophy, 
the pnze offered by the Luce National Institute, the prize of the Theatre Insti- 
tute, and no feuer than five medals The number of visitors to cinema theatres 
in (icrmany increased from 235 tniUions to 351 millions in 1936, the total 
receipts increased durmg the same period from 176 to 220 million marks 
Bctivecn September, 1934, and the end of 1936, no less than 369 new cmema 
theatres u’ere opened and 92 re opened Whereas production in the studios 
had been reduced to an average of 238 days during the so called “dead season” 
m 1932, It bad risen to 518 in 1936 Hence the repartition of production over 
the vhole year shows an improvement of over 100% in the utilisation of studios 
and employment 

Producers of German films, who number about 80, supply annually between 
140 and 160 big films in German and other languages, some 400 cultural and 
educational films, and upwards of 600 industrial and advertising films A 
capital of at least 500,000,000 marks is to day invested m the German film 
industry, which employs upwardsofSOOOOpersoas In addition, some 450,000,000 
marks are mvested m 5271 cmema theatres which, m their turn, give employment 
to approximately 25000 persons These figures speak for themselves 

It should be noted that the International Film Congress m Berhn in 1936 
decided to found an International Film Chamber on the German model and 
elected a German as its first president 

Immediately following the annual session of the Reich Film Chamber on March 
4, 1938, at which Dr Gocbbels dealt with a senes of problems affecting German 
film production, there occurred at the film city of Babelsbcrg, near Potsdam, 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the German Film Academy 
This academy is to comprise three faculties to cover the artistic, technical and 
economic sides of film production To it be affihated an Institute for the 
Production of Documentary and Educational Films Apart from its function of 
training a new generation of film artists and film workers it 'will later on possess 
a research institute Its paramount task, however, wll be to ensure that, in 
future, German films will be produced in accordance wtb the giudmg principles 
of National Socialist phdosophj (sec Pict 178) 


The Reich Broadcasting Cbamher has, already in the course of four jears, 
succeeded in more than doubhng the numberof listeners which, after nine years, 
had attained a total of bard) 4,000,000 when the new regime came into power 
In Apnl 1937, Gennanj counted 8,511,993 hsieners and took the first place 
among European countries in this respect This pro%c8 the success of the efforts 
made to niolidtae the masses of the population in favour of the radio Success 
was larplj due to the introduction of the “people's rcccner”, which owng 
to Its cheapness and to tlie facilities for payment granted to the purchasers, is 
placed >.,thmTcachofe^er)one Some 2.500,000 of these receiving sets have b^n 
TJietZ PoP'-l-ty of the German radio is mafniy attnrutable 

to the fact that Us programmes reall> appeal to the people Cipable men, who 
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are themselves familiar with the masses and able to speak their language, 
stand to-day before the microphone wth the certainty that they ivill be imder- 
etood and appreciated. It should be noted that on the occasion of the annual 
Broadcasting Exhibition, in Berlin radio broadcasting is placed almost ex- 
clusively at the disposal of non-professional members of the community. 

The so-called “interval broadcasts” have constituted an important innovation 
in the domain of broadcasting. These broadcasts which are scheduled so as to 
coincide -with recreation time in factories are destined to afford agreeable relax- 
ation to the workers and to encourage them to buy their own apparatus with 
the object of enlivening their evenings at borne. The whole economy of broad- 
casting profits thereby, all the more so since in addition to the people’s receiver 
another product of the broadcasting industry kno^sm as the DAF. (i. e. German 
Labour Front) receiver is recommended as the apparatus par excellence for 
community listening. The Broadcasting Chamber has at the same time proposed 
the introduction of an overseas receiving set for the benefit of Germans living 
abroad. ‘The development of transportable receivers for outdoor use is also 
encouraged in high <piarters in order to buoy up the radio market during the 
slack summer months. 

Evidence of the close cooperation between the management and the economy 
of broadcasting is furnished, not only by the great German Broadcasting Ex- 
hibition held annually in Berlin, but by the numerous local exhibitions organised 
in various parts of the Reich. Numerous propaganda cars ore also sent by the 
Reich Broadcasting Chamber to rural districts in order to familiarise the country- 
folk with the radio. During the last nine months of 1936, these cars covered 
a total distance of 60,000 kilometres. 

A competitive examination for broadcasters serves to develop the feeling 
of solidarity which unites the public and the radio, with the result that the 
latter has practically become a national institution in Germany to-day. 

The activity of the stage in Germany has been considerably augmented as 
a result of the work accomplished by the Reich Theatre Chamber. Whereas, 
prior to 1933, the State-owned theatres, even in Berlin, were faced by ruin, 
Germany to-day counts no fewer than 159 theatres onmed respectively by the 
Reich, the provinces, and the municipalities, to say nothing of theatres run by 
various cultural organisations, 45 large itinerant theatres, and 46 private ones. 
These big theatres, numbering approximately 250, are supplemented by 81 
smaller undertakings. Operas are performed in more than 90 big theatres. 
Germany thus boasts an incomparably greater number of theatres than any 
other country in Europe. The number of artists engaged, compared alike with 
the audiences and the number of theatres, is between 70 and 80% greater 
than the number engaged in German theatres outside the frontiers of the 
Reich. 

The Reich Theatre Chamber has to decide a number of important questions. 
For instance, in order to prevent hopelessly tmprofitable undertakings being 
started by speculators or other adventurers, the Chamber has enacted that 
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nobody may open a new tlieatre -N^thout its authorisation. This authorisation 
is only given to persons ivho can prove their suitableness alike as regards their 
moral character, their artistic capacity, and the soiindness of their economic 
position. Among other things, proof of a sufficient working capital is required. 
A certain sum must also be deposited with the Chamber as security to meet 
the claims of the artists and employees in the event of financial collapse. Special 
courts of arbitration are appointed to decide all economic and artistic questions 
\\hich may arise. 

Engagements are made through the medium of the theatrical employment 
agency, the services of ^vhich are gratuitous. Prospective young artists are 
required to pass entrance examinations; in cases in which a candidate shows 
exceptional promise, he is taken under the ^ving of the professional organisation 
Die Buhne^ ivhich interests itself in his future career. The creation of a Theatrical 
Academy for specially gifted young artists is planned. 

Reich, provinces, and municipalities have thus been substituted for private 
patrons of art, the number of whom had, moreover, rapidly decreased since 
the War. The new patrons spend large snms annually to assure the existence 
of the theatres and to popularise them among the masses. Mention has already 
been made of the activity of the KdF. organisation, which aims at rendering 
the theatres accessible to the poorer classes of the population. Lots are dra^m 
for scats in all KdF. theatres in order to eliminate favouritism. 

The theatres seek to attract the public by tbe most varied means which 
include — besides regular theatrical performances — local festivals, “cultural 
weeks”, concerts, special broadcasting programmes, variety performances, etc. 
Among tbe most brilliant achievements of stage«playing in contemporary Ger- 
many are the annual Festival Plays in Heidelberg Castle, the annual Wagner 
Festival Plays in Bayreuth, and (since 1936) the performances of the Dietrich 
Eckart Open Air Theatre at the Olympic Stadium in Berlin. 

A Reich The.'itrc Fe8tiv.il Week constitutes the crowning-point of every 
season in the Reich theatres. This Festival Week takes place alternately in the 
different cities. It is marked by meetings of tbe Chamber of Culture, and by 
gala performances of operas and plays which furnish conclusive evidence of 
the high level readied by German theatrical art since its liberation from 
Jewish influence. 

An important part in the resuscitation of the German theatre has been 
played by the department of dramatic art criticism attached to the Reich 
Propaganda Ministry. On this dep.'irtraent devolves the duty of supervising 
^lie programmes of the various theatres, of appreciating the plays submitted 
or con*tderation, pf advising authors and publishers and theatre managers, 
an« o encouraging valuable artistic work. The art critic is not a censor; Ins 
task I* to help, and to 8cr>-e as guide for creative talents. 
e \ *^*"r*’*' season 1935/6 — which, however, embraced scarcely one-half 

nrprr t leatres showed that 12t dificrent operettas bad been performed 
(-J o tliem fi)r the first time). Tbe number of operas exceeded that of the 
operettas, and no fewer than twrUc operas were produced for the first lime— 
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a highly respectable record in view of the expense involved. In regard to plays, 
the figures are much higher. Thus over 400 difierent plays (dramas, comedies, 
farcical plays) were performed, more than 130 for the first time. 

The task which the German theatres, with their 20,000 artists, have to face 
is a difficult one, and it must be admitted by every impartial observer that the 
task has been satisfactorily accomplished. The “German Cultural Week” 
organised in Paris on the occasion of the World Exhibition of 1937 furnished 
the proof of this assertion to audiences drawn from all countries. 

The special task incumbent on the Chamber of Plastic Arts is the encourage- 
ment of artistic talent and the creation of works of art of lasting value. The 
architects belonging to the Chamber are called upon to assist in the creation 
of rural settlements, military barracks, aviation camps, and workers’ dwellings. 
An entirely new sphere of activity has been opened to landscape architects by 
the construction of new buildings of all kinds and of the new Reich motor- 
roads, whereby it should be borne in mind that the State has at its disposal 
large sums for the furtherance of the plastic arts in connection %nth public 
enterprises. Numerous competitions are organised every year for architects and 
landscape designers; whUst a number of individnal orders are placed annually 
with the aim of encouraging the production and sole of works of art. In addition, 
a large number of pictures are bought every year by the Reich. The measures 
of social welfare taken by the Chamber of Plastic Arts comprise, among others, 
the grant of entirely gratmtous pleasure trips lasting a fortnight to more than 
• 1000 artists; assistance in cases of emergency and distress; the grant of old- 
age pensions, and of pensions to 'widows and children. 

The magnificent House of German Art in Munich does not only bear testi- 
mony to the grandiose conceptions and power of realisation of German architect- 
.ure; it likefrise affords an incomparable setting for exhibitions, the earnings 
of which, amounting to several million marks annually, are destined to enable 
German artists to devote themselves, free from all economic anxieties, to their 
vA. As s of tbs sxiggsstiou msAs by Dr. Oosbbsls tbst 'vibosvsr pissed, 

an order for the construction of new buildings or new plant should contribute 
a small percentage of the cost to the purchase of works of art, whether sculpture 
or paintings, a sum of about seven million marks has already been suhscribed. 

• After five years of Nationalism Socialism, is it permissible to speak of the 
nerv style in German architecture? In my opinion the question may he ans- 
wered affirmatively. A number of examples of this highly characteristic style 
could be cited. 

In contradistinction to the experiments, mostly of a somewhat convtilsive 
nature, made in former years. National Socialism did not aim at innovating 
at all costs in the domain of architecture. On the contrary, it desired a return 
to sound traditions, since there is of course no reason for rejecting a •priori the 
creations of the past under the pretext that those creations were the product 
of other conditions of life. On the other hand, it is the duty of the nation which 
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has created immortal works of art in the past to endeavour to adapt its artistic 
tradition to the new environment resulting from social evolution. 

The principle tradition of German art, which it is now sought to renew, had 
its source in classical art, that has never ceased to exert its profound influence 
alike in the sphere of moral inspiration and in the reproduction of external 
forms. German art has never contented itself with merely copying classical art. 
German architects have invariably seen in the great creations of the past the 
expression of ideals similar to their own. The finest creations of Greek and 
German art ^vere in harmony, not only trith the respective moral and intellec- 
tual, but also wth the respective external surroundings of the artist. The Ger- 
man countryside, whether considered as a whole or in its regional diversities, 
constitutes the common patrimony and the common source of inspiration of 
German artists, in the same way as the Attic landscape inspired the masters 
of Attic art. 

These considerations apply not only to architectural design, but also to the 
building material employed. The stone extracted from German soil forms an 
organic part of the countryside. Germany possesses a manifold variety of build- 
ing stones, remarkable alike for their harness and the variety of their colours, 
and also a long tradition of skill in the manner of their employment. 

Conformably with tradition, much importance is attached in contemporary 
Germany to developing the capacity of all workers in the building trade, whether 
masons or stonecutters or carpenters, not less than that of iron-founders or 
sculptors, The shaping of the various parts of the building, in which in bygone 
ages the entire community participated, provides a fruitful source of creative 
suggestions. Thus the time-honoured ideal of “community building” has been 
revived, for the benefit alike of designers, artisans, modellers, and all others 
connected with the art of building. 


But in apparent opposition to tradition the forces of the new era seek to 
assert themselves. Hence the duty is incumbent on the architect of giving 
concrete expression to new ideals. 

The most remarkable expression of the new style is manifested in the buildings 
erected on the grounds where the annual Party Congress takes place in iVurera- 
herg (see Piet. 103). The conception of those buildings is inspired by the 
gigantic mass demonstrations, without precedent in history, wliicb have const- 
ituted au entirely new feature of German national life since the advent of 
National Socialism to po\»cr; demonstrations of which the annual Party Congress 
in Nuremberg, the First of May Festival of Labour in Berlin, and the Harvest 
lan sgiving Festival on the BOckeberg oflbrd the most cliaractcristic ex- 
amples. 


r to obscrv’c the evolution from the scheme originally designed 

for the Tempelhofer Feld in Berlin in connection with the May Day celebrations 
to t 1 C sc erne now in course of realisation at Nuremberg. A previously almost 
unlnov,., All,.,. Sp„r, «!.o va. cnln,.t.d vith llfa plannine of tl.a 

Site of these vast demonstrations, assumed a task that can properly ho called 
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tmique. The grounds at Nuremberg comprise an area eight kilometres long and 
the greatest breadth of which measures some four kilometres. The Lmtpold 
Arena, constructed in 1933/4, was completed in 1936 by a new parade ground 
entirely of stone kno^vn as the Zeppelin Meadow, capable of containing 300,000 
people. Another enclosure, five times larger than the Zeppelin Meadow and 
destined for military reviews, is in course of construction. This enclosure can 
contain 2,000,000 persons. In addition, there is a Congress Hall with accommod- 
ation for 60,000 people, which was designed by the late architect RuflT. A colossal 
stadium will also be built within the grounds. 

Apart from the construction of these grounds of well-nigh phantastic dimen- 
sions, which are situated outside the city, to the architectural structure of which 
they are, however, adapted, the preservation and improvement of the general 
aspect of this venerable German town are the object of Hitler’s particular 
solicitude. The late Prof. Troost, in bis transformation of the Konigsplatz in 
Munich, showed how a s^are, whilst preserving the character of ejdsting build- 
ings, can none the less assume a new aspect which seems to definitely achieve 
the original architectural idea. (See Piet. 181.) A vast space, uniformly 
paved tvith big stone slabs, is harmoniously enclosed by the new jPuArcr build- 
ings. The beauty of the square is enhanced by the two Temples of Honour 
dedicated to the memory of those who have fallen in the cause of Notional 
Socialism. 

Paul Ludwig Troost, to whom the Germans also owe the designs for the 
House of German Art (see Piet. 184), was the first architect of the Third 
Reich. Inspired by Hitler’s own ideas, Troost paved the way for a new architect- 
ural style. His great creative talents and his devotion to his art ^vill always 
remain as models for future architects. 

Numerous further tasks of city architecture remain to be accomplished. 
Hitler has appointed Prof. Speer Inspector- General of Buildings and has con- 
fided to him the task of the reconstruction of Berlin, which -will be carried out 
conformably >vith the ideas cnimciated by Hitler in his book Mein Kampf. 
Great piihlic buildings will here he erected as signs ol the times and emhiems 
of national strength. For, according to the National Socialist doctrine, 
architecture, alike in the boldness of its conceptions and the harmonious per- 
fection of its realisations, incorporates the "ivill of the nation, and it is conse- 
quently the duty of the State to further it by every possible means. 

Among the great public buildings already constructed, or which are in course 
of construction, may be mentioned the Reich Air Ministry, The Reichsbank, 
and the ne^v Reich Chancellery. 

The innumerable visitors who came to Berlin on the occasion of the Olympic 
Games in 1936 were able to admire the incomparable Reich Sports Groimds 
which, together tvith the magnificent buildings constructed on them, were 
planned by the famous arcbitect Rof. March (see Piet. 182). In the Reich 
Sports Groimds in Berlin and in the Party Congress Grounds in Nuremberg 
the intimate relationship between contemporary German and ancient classical 
art finds its truest and clearest expression. 
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Entirely new tasks Iiave keen initiated by the architectural programme 
of the German Labour Front. The educational establishments (Schnlungsburgm) 
destined for the training of future party leaders represent a new architectural 
type, just as do the various buildings erected for holding popular festivals. 
Another type of this ne^v architecture is to be found in the splendid bathing 
establishments to be built on the island of Riigen for KdF., which ^vill accom- 
modate 20,000 working class holiday-makers (see Piet. 116), A further notable 
example of the new style is to be seen in the buildings constructed in con- 
nection ^vith the Reich motor roads. 

One of the most noteworthy creations of German architecture was the “Ger- 
man House” at the Paris World Exhibition in 1937 (see Piet. 185). The 
somewhat solemn aspect presented by this edifice, the severe harmony of its 
lines, might perhaps have surprised those who expected a pavilion in an Ex- 
hibition to he less classical and more adapted to the purposes of advertisement. 
But it should he home in mind that the aim was to show the new spirit inspiring 
architecture in the Third Reich. The most striking feature was the perfect 
harmony of architecture and plastic art, a harmony which had rarely been 
realised to such an extent before. This held good alike for the external aspect 
of the building, on which the symbol of national sovereignty and the group of 
sculptured figures were perfectly adapted to the style, and of its interior design, 
in which space and decoration contributed in equal measure to ensure the 
organic unity of the whole. 

The prospects of German architecture, in which the striving of a healthy 
young generation towards a new ideal Is clearly visible, are very hopeful. In 
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contemporary German arcliiteclnre there is nothing reminiscent of archaic 
forms. It all speats of creation and growth. 

The reconstmetion of a nnmhcr of hig German cities, particniarlv the German 
capital, on lines laid down by the Fuhrer and under the direction of Professor 
Speer, will furnish new and generous proof, declared Adolf Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech of January 30, 1938, of the ahilitv of National Socialism to give a lead in 
art. On the occasion of the ceremonr held on Jannary 14, 1938, in connection 
with the laying of the fonndation-itone of the Head OfSces of the Foreign Tourist 
Association in Berlin, the FQhrer gave the signal for the start of the re-plannins 
of the German capital. He predicted that, 'rith the construction of the North- 
South axis. Berlin would in fntnre be saved from problems of trafSc con- 
gestion as it would have, apart from tbe new ring around tbe city, two 
main arterial roads running right throngh the capital and directly linked up 
with the network of motorways. He added that the plans were not drawn up 
to meet conditions obtaining in tbe year IWO but to last for centuries to come. 

At the same time, hig arrancements have been made for the reorganisation 
of rapid transport facilities both within the capital and throughont the Reich. 
Order will be brought into a system of transport which came into being in a 
disorderly fashion. These plans are to he carried out by the LarAer, the Move- 
ment, the Gtmmnnes and private enterprise as well as by the State, aD working 
under a centralised direction. Berlin, itself* would be enriched by a Palace of 
Justice and a somber of big new administrative ofSces, quite apart from the 
realisation of extensive boosing projects. 

According to an old saving, mosic is **a rebirth of the soul and a source of 
perfection”. Hence the importance of the Rrich Chamber of Mnsie. Music had 
shared the fate of all other branches of coltnre in the general decline of Ger- 
many after the TTar, when materialism reicoed supreme. The economic distress of 
professional musicians was, moreover, appalling, and ^'■as augmented by their 
lack of unity and the decav of musical <^ture in Germany. 

Au indispensable condition of fruitful activity for the newly founded Chamber 
of Music was the creation of a corporative organisation of musicians, whether 
composers or performers. The Chamber was inspired by the two folloA»'ing 
fundamental principles: — 

1. Increase of tie averace production of the German musical profession by suitable 
encouragement of individual talent; 

2. tie necessitv of suppressinr, as far as posdble, unemployment among musicians. 

Thousands of so-ealled ‘‘amateurs’* were eliminated thanks to rigorous 

examinations. No profession contained such a number of “botciers** and ne’er- 
do-wells as tie musical one, wiici had served as refoge for all tiose who were 
incapable of any usefni.work whatever. Heuve a “purge” had to be undertaken 
among composers, performers, musical publishers, and m n s ic shops. A higher 
standsod was henceforth required of all those who aspired to join the musical 
profession. At the same time a strict control of the music la3>onr market was 
instituted with the double object of procuring work for 24,000 unemployed pro- 
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fcKwnal musicians and of assnnng a TCBpectable muumum is age for upw^ds 
of 50,000 other musicians whose monthly eammgs amounted to less than 
100 marks 

The Cbamher is not only the corporattvc organisation of professional musi 
cians, it also takes care of the interests of amateurs and is parUcularly con 
cemed ivith the development of the movements for the development of com 
muaity smgmg and folk music The Chamber plays a useful part as mlermediary 
bctM ecn professional artists and the broad masses of the people, notably m the 
domain of the German lAtd 

The results obtamed by the Chamber of Music durmg the first four years of 
Its existence may be briefly summarized as follows 

The number of unemployed musicians was reduced from 24,000 to about 
14,000 It must be remembered that many unemployed musicians caimot hope 
for reemployment as they have been condemned to idleness for eight years and 
longer 

A Pro\’ident Fund for composers has been estabbsbed, thanks to ^vhich 
every composer, regardless of the amount of his subscription, receives the same 
old age pension 

The extension, m the case of deceased composers, of the period of copjTight 
from 30 to 50 ^ears after the composer^s death bas had tbt result of ensurmg 
for his heirs a profit from the sale or performance of lus works for a further 
20 years 

A large number of so called *‘cultural orchestras** have been created, which 
devote their efforts exclusively to the cultivation of really good music About 
100 of tlicc “cultural orchestras’* are to day mamtamed thanks to subventions 
of the Reich, the Provinces, and the mumcipahties 1,200 towns have appointed 
“municipal musical counsellors” whose duty it is to develop musical hfe among 
the community m cooperation alike with official and private organisations 
Special attention is paid to nffordmg young artists the possibility of appearing 
in public 

Simultaneously with the suppression of private employment agencies, a 
central cmpfojTncnl agency was founded withlS branch offices m the Reich Up 
till the end of 1936 this agency had procured work for some 3 000 hands whose 
total earnings amounted to 4,535 000 marks Under his engagement contract 
each musician was guaranteed one free day weekly Monthly salaries were sub 
stituled for diily wages, and monthly notice was substituted for the previous 
practice of daily notice 

A considerable sum is spent h\ the Chamber on scholarships for y oung talented 
persons to help them to purchase the necessary instruments and to continue tlicir 
studies, and also, m certain cases, to enable the puhhcatJon of valuable musical 
works which for lack of the necessary funds, might never see the 

light of day Tlie legal consulting department of the Chamber has m the past 
18 months p\en advice in 43,000 cases and instituted legal proceedings m about 
3 000 others, therehy obtaining a sum of 1,800,000 marks for its members 
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A ppinber of musical educational e'tablisliments Ila^*e been created, among 
them tbe first militan music «chooI m BucVeburg The three societies for the 
ntduatioii of musical performance rights -were merged in the “State appro\ed 
society for the utilisation of musical copyright** (Stagma) By its actinty the 
Stagma icas ahle to mcrease the number of current yearly agreements i«tb con 
cert agencie* from 30,000 to 80 000, representing a value of 2 800,000 and 
4,975,000 marks re«pecti\ely At the same time the total income Ixom broad- 
casting, films, and concerts increased from 5,700,000 to 9,700,000 marks 

Community smgmg and folk «ongs »ere encouraged bj \anous pubhc perfor- 
mance«, the mo«t notable of i^bicb was the performance of Georg Fnednch 
Handel’s oratono Heracles at the Dietnch Eckart Open Air Theatre on the Reich 
Sports Grounds m Berlm This iras the mo t remarkable artistic event at the 
Xlth OKmpiad The magnificent performances of soloists, choir«, and orchestra, 
as i\ell as the wonderful mise en scene and the admirable regie, aron_ed tbe 
i^bolebearted admiration of the audience (See Pict 190) 

The Reich Chamber of Literature comprises all per<on3 concerned m the pro 
dnction and sale of non periodical pubUcations, i e author^, publishers, hook 
«eller«, proprietors of circulating libraries, etc All such person? are obliged to 
belong to the Chamber 

The foDoiving ta«ks are asngned to the Chamber — 

1 nddmg German hbranes of objectionable and undesirable pubbcations, 

2 nddmg tbe bterar) profe« ion m Germany of Je^^ 1 sb mflnence and brm 
gingthe profession as «uch into Une >nth the cultural pohc> of ^latlonal Socialism, 

3 enconragmg de ervang puhhcations and facihtatmg the penetration of good 
hteratore mto tbe masses of the population 

The pohee in Germany are authorised to prohibit the circulation of books, 
but onlj after ha^ang obtamed the considered opinion of the Chamber of Litera- 
ture The books,^ tbe prohibition of i^hicb is rhiefiy aim ed at, are tho«e ■which 
come under the headmgs “trash** and “filth” In former tunes this censorship 
i\i*as conceived as de«tmed for the sole protection of yonth, groim up people, 
accordmg to tins aaew, had the right to read whate^*er they liked From the 
National Socialist pomt of viei>, on the contrary, the entire nation is entitled 
to be protected against pubbcations of an obscene or othenva-.e objectionable 
nature Severe repressi%e measures are alone capable of preventing each stuff 
from falling mto the handa of children or adolescents The Chamber of Literature, 
as a corporati-\ e organisation, is moreover more qualified to act as censor than 
the pohee 

The Chamber keeps two lists of “pernicious” pubbcations The fir«t comprises 
tho e, the propagation of which is considered undesirable under all circum- 
stances The second comprises those books, the circulation of which is not pro 
hibited per fg, but wbich may not be exhibited and may not be sold to young 
per«oiis under eighteen j ears of age 
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This however, is not sufficient Whut is necessary is to prevent such “perm^ 
cions” ’imtings being prmted at all Since no such thing as a 
censorship e-nsts m Germany, the Chamber of Literature has created an Advi 
sory Committee for Popular Literature”, the services of which are at the disposal 
of every pubhsher, and whose mission it is to advise pubhshers in the selection 
and utilisaUon of MSS submitted to them 

Certam veil defined pnnciples govern the selection of bookseUers (who, 
together with their ovm employees, -with pubhshers and the employees of pubh 
shers, and the proprietors of circulatmg libraries, are organised m the Union of 
German Booksellers) Especial importance is attached by the Chamber to the 
traimng of prospective yoimg booksellers All apprentices, at the termmation of 
their apprenticeship, must pass an exammation Everyone of them is also 
obliged to go through a four weeks* course of trammg m a professional school 
at Leipzig Uniform rules have likewise been dra^vn up for circulating libraries, 
and a mmimum tariff for lendmg books has been estabhshed with the result 
that It has become possible to place more expensive works at the disposal of 
those libraries 

It 13 the duty of the Chamber to regulate the relations between the various 
professional groups adhermg to it Special attention has been paid m this respect 
to the relations betveen author and pubhsher, and a so called “normal contract 
betveen the two has been drawn up with the twofold object of preventing 
a pubhsher from taking advantage of an author’s busmess acumen, and of safe 
guarding the economic mterests of the publisher 
Authors, all of whom are compulsorily organised m the Reich Union of Ger- 
man Authors, are assured of assistance by the Chamber of Literature in case of 
need Tvo mstitutions — the Schiller Foundation in Weimar and the Literary 
Fund m Bcrhn — fulfil this aim The Palm Foundation m Berhn fulfils a similar 
aim in respect of booksellers A scheme of old age pensions for authors and pu 
hluhcrs 18 being prepared, and various prizes for poets have been founded 
The annual “German Book Week” has greatly contributed to the circulation 
of good literature as veil as to tbc success of the booksellers* advertismg propa 
ganda Compared with 1933, the sale of German hooks had increased by 32% 
in 1936 


From the ?s'itiona1 Socialist point of view the Press is a means — ind a pover 
ful menns — of exerting a spintual influence on the nation, hence it is an cduca 
tional instrument like the school, broadcasting, the theatre, or the film It is 
conseijiiently m the fullest sense of the term an institution for the safeguarding 
and furtherance of the puhhc welfare It was therefore not surprising that new 
runclRicnts for the regulation of the status of the Press should ha>e very soon 
followed the nd\ent of the r^ational Sociahst Party to power Emergency 
decrees of Pchruarj 4 and Fehruarj 28, 1933, concerning the protection of nation 
and State, and which gn>e extensue powers to ilic police, were onlj trnnsitorj 
ineisures Later on the Reich Press Chamber was created and on October 4, 1933, 
the law defining the rights and duties uf journahsts was enacted 
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The Reich Press Cfaamher comprises all persons who contribute to the produc- 
tion, sale, and distribution of daily newspapers or other periodical publications, 'r 
It therefore embraces all professional groups, such as those of editors, publishers, 
newsagents, etc. The Reich Press Association, with about 13,000 members, is the 
professional organisation of German journalists. 

The definition of the exact position of the “journalist” was essentially modified 
by the new law. Under the terms of the latter a journalist is a person who pro- 
fessionally participates, whether as editor or sub-editor, in compiling the news 
part of new^spapers or political periodicals. Since the Third Reich considers the 
Press to be an especially important instrument of political education, the profes- 
sion of journalist entails the discharge of public duties. Consequently a news- 
paper — apart from its advertisements — must not be regarded as a purely 
financial undertaking, but as a means to political education. 

The enrolment in the list of professional journalists is rendered dependent 
on the fulfilment of a number of conditions. The person enrolled must be at 
least 21 years of age, a German citizen, of Aryan descent, in full possession of 
rights of citizenship. He can only marry a German or other Aryan and must 
possess the necessary professional education. 

The professional duties of the journalist are regulated by the ne^v law in an 
entirely different manner than heretofore. In former tiroes the legal duties of 
a journalist were of a negative nature — ^i.e. he was merely under the obligation 
of not contravening the law; to-day, on the contrary, the positive duty is in- 
cumbent on him of telling what he knows to be tbe truth and of judging events 
in a conscientious and equitable manner. Tbe ‘ obligation of being truthful 
implies the corresponding right of tbe journalist to uphold his convictions in- 
dependently of all outside mfiuences. He is obliged to eliminate from his news- 
paper everything calculated to confound works of piihlic usefulness "with egotistic- 
al interests in such a Avay as to mislead public opinion; everything susceptible 
of adversely affecting the interests of the Reich at home or abroad, of weakening 
the national ^vill of the German people or the national defence ; everything likely 
to damage German culture and the German economy, or to hxirt the religious 
convictions ol others. He must likewise scrupulously avoid publishing anything 
contrary to the honour and dignity of a German citizen, or any slanderous attacks, 
or in general anything incompatible with the un^mtten laws of decency. 

Under the new German law responsibility for offences against the above men- 
tioned principles rests with the really guilty person and must not be ascribed to 
some “man of straw” who signs as ‘‘responsible editor”. The system of “respon- 
sible editors” wbicb led to so many abuses has been abolished. To-day the indi- 
vidual author is held responsible for his articles, the individual editor for the 
acceptance of articles that appear in his paper. 

The moral and intellectual independence of the jomnalist with regard to the 
owner of the paper, on whom the former is economically dependent, is assured 
by a number of measiures which define their mutual rights. The owner is entitled 
to draw up, in agreement mth the editorial staff, rules concerning the policy 
to be pursued by the paper, but these roles must be of a general nature. The 
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owner not only has no right to intervene in matters of detail, but any attempt 
on his part to do so renders him liable to penalties. Compulsion in Press matters 
is'punishahle at law, as is also bribery, whether active or passive. 

In respect of disciplinary control, journalists occupy an exceptional position. 
In cases of breaches of professional discipline they are amenable to their o^vn 
special jurisdiction, represented in the first instance by Press District Courts, 
and in the second instance by the Press Tribunal in Berlin. 

Such are the main principles atthe basis of the Press Icgislationin the ThirdReich, 
^vhich are inspired by a desire to transform the Press into an efficient instrument 
for the carrying out of public duties. Similar legislation in Fascist Italy served 
as model— especially that part rendering it obligatory for every Italian journalist 
to be inscribed on the professional register, hence to be subjected to corporative 
supervision, failing which he cannot exercise his profession. But German legisla- 
tion has taken into accoimt the many differences between conditions in Italy 
and Germany, notably as regards the Press of the two countries. It has had regard 
for the variety of regional, economic, religious, and intellectual life in Germany. 

The newspaper publishing business has been regulated by a number of decrees, 
the most important of which is the decree that aims at removing the publisher 
from the purely commercial sphere and imposing on him duties and responsibili* 
tics similar to those imposed on journalists. (It should he noted that as regards 
newspapers the terms “publisher” and “owner” ore practically synonymous in 
Germany.) It was thus clearly emphasised that in the new Germany a newspaper 
is not to be regarded as a mere commercial venture, but on the contrary as an 
instrument for the promotion of culture; and that the Press has conseijuently to 
fulfil a cultural and pobtical task of the highest importance. The prohibition 
of the foundation of new journals cleared the way for the creation of healthier 
economic conditions. Corporations, companies formed for industrial or trading 
purposes, cooperative societies, trusts and foundations of all kinds, associations 
(v\hethcr of a professional or religious nature) may no longer own or publish 
newspapers. The object of tliis provision was to abolish anonjunity in newspaper 
proprietorship. The concentration of a number of newspapers in the hands of 
a B}*nilicatc is hkewise forbidden. The owners and publishers of organs destined 
exclusively for a specific category of readers, i.c. belonging to a certain profession 
or religious body, etc., are excluded from the Reich Press Chamber. Another 
decree confers on the President of the Chamber the right to suppress newspapers 
m towns where their number is excessive, in order to reduce unnecessarj' com- 
petition and thus to improve the economic conditions of each paper. Tlie applica- 
tion o t IS ccrcc has already led to the disappearance of a large number of 
unremuneramc undertakings. A further decree excludes from the Chamber 
tnc puuushcrs of scandal-mongeriog papers. 

Tims the rights conceded to the Reich Press Chamber are considerably more 
extensive than those possessed by the other Cultural Chambers in the Third 
eic i.^ ut t lose rights are completely in harmony with the conception of an 
nulhontannn State. It has aWays been so since the days of Napoleon, and it 
will nlwaj'B be to m tbe future. 
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Salesmanship Council of Ihe German Economy 

The National Socialist revolution also inaugurated a ne'w era in the highly 
important domains of salesmanship and advertising. A reform in these domains 
was all the more necessary in view of the large sums — at least one milliard marks 
annually — invested in advertising, \vithout which no industrial or commercial 
development is conceivable. For tliis reason, as well as on ethical and aesthetic 
groimds, the German Government decreed on September 12, 1933, the creation 
of the Salesmanship Council of the German Economy. The aim of the ne^v' law 
was the suppression, in the interest of the “protection of honourable advertisers”, 
of various abuses uhich had crept into the advertising world under the former 
regime. Among those abuses, the foUo^ving may be cited as typical examples; 
the disfigurement of the countryside by hideous posters, the issue of fraudulent 
statements by ncAvspapers concerning their circulation, the disparagement of 
competitors, unfair business methods consisting of misleading statements. The 
variety of advertising tricks was not less great than the variety of advertisements. 

The Salesmanship Council of the German Economy has put an end to this 
eminently unsatisfactory state of things by dra^ring up uniform rules for the 
whole domain of economic advertising. These rules are based on the principle 
of good faith in business life, and it is on this basis that the whole supervisory 
activity of the Salesmanship Coimcil is exercised. 

It would be ^vTong to attribute to the Council the rdlc of a policeman or to 
suppose that its aim is to regulate salesmanship and advertising in a bureaucratic 
and dictatorial fashion. On the contrary, ‘its object is mainly of an educational 
nature, and this explains why the great work of reconstruction initiated by it 
could be completed ^rithin so short a space of time. As the Chairman of the 
Salesmanship Council, Dr. Ernst Reichard, wrote in his fore^vord to the third 
annual report of the Council in January, 1937 : “the era of great transformations 
in the sphere of economic advertising may be considered as closed. The necessary 
reforms have now been carried out. Henceforth the main thing is to supervise 
the application of the new measures and to take precautions lest similar abuses, 
uduch the new law is destined to prevent, should occur in the future.'*'* 

The regulations dra^vn up by the Council are very extensive in their applica- 
tion. They apply to advertising agents and their methods of acquiring advertise- 
ments, to the organisation of fairs and exhibitions, to posters, to the advertise- 
ment of medicaments and similar articles, etc. 

In addition to the general organisation of salesmanship and advertising, the 
Coimcil is concerned ivith its encouragement; indeed, the Council itself carries 
on an active economic propaganda — ^frequently in the shape of communal propa- 
ganda — ^both at home and abroad. The propaganda carried on by the Council 
can, houever, evidently only be of a supplementary nature since it is, of course, 
not destined to compete irith the independent propaganda of individual business 
undertakings. 

The Council is placed imder the control of the Reich Ministrj' of Propaganda, 
a control ivhich is exercised in collaboration with the other Ministries responsible 
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for the direction of the economic poliiy of the Reich. The Council consists of 
a Chairman, managers, a hoard of directors, and the memhers of the various 
technical committees. These committees comprise persons who are specialised 
in all branches of German economy, and whose duty it is to advise the Chairman, 
so that the latter's decisions shall not present a bureaucratic aspect, hut shall, 
on the contrary, be taken conformably with experience. 

The necessity of a regulation of salesmanship and advertising has also been 
recognised in other coimtries. This is certainly due in part to the indefatigable 
work of Herr Ernst Reichard, ■ivho has been a pioneer of national cooperation 
in this domain. At the invitation of a number of leading associations Herr Rei* 
chard has already delivered lectures on the subject in the United States, Great 
Britain, S^veden, Denmark, and Hungary with the object of attracting attention 
to the importance of an international understanding regarding the questions 
of salesmanship and advertising. Hert Reichard had the satisfaction of seeing 
his ^vork crowned itith success by a resolution adopted at the Congress of Interna- 
tional Chambers of Commerce in Berlin on July 2, 1937. This resolution demanded 
the creation of an International Council of Economic Propaganda, the task would 
be to assure the safeguarding of honourable methods of salesmanship and adver- 
tising in all countries in the interest of the restoration of sound economic relations. 



